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No longer are military planes flimsy craft 


made of fabric, wood and piano wire. 
And yet — the parachute is still standard 
safety equipment. 

Why? Because experience proves it is 
still indispensable. 

In banking, too, vast strides have been 
made, especially in developing account- 
ing safeguards against employee dis- 


honesty. And yet — reports show that 
dishonesty losses are actually on the 
increase. 

To protect their banks fully against 
financial loss from dishonesty, many lead- 
ing bankers are now securing adequate, 
well-planned Attna Blanket Dishonesty 
Insurance. 

The A‘tna representative in your com- 
munity has the skill and experience neces- 
sary to fit such protection to the exact 
needs of your bank. Consult him for 


adequate and proper fidelity coverage. 


The tna Life Affiliated Companies write practically every form of insurance and bonding protection 


LIFE AND CASUALTY 


#£tna Life Insurance Company 
Etna Casualty and Surety Company 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 


FIRE AND MARINE 
Automobile Insurance Company 
Standard Fire Insurance Company 
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A good move... 


Like the ability to play a good game of chess, good bank manage- 
ment is never an accident. Superiority at both is the result of many 
difficult, carefully-thought-out “moves.” A good move in the direction 
of better public relations is to provide your customers with checks 
lithographed on La Monte Safety Papers. Checks lithographed on 
these fine papers are used the world over with justifiable pride and 
assurance of safety. Your customers, too, will appreciate them. If you 
have not yet used these fine papers, samples may be obtained from 
your lithographer or from us direct. 


A Check Paper All Your Own 


Thousands of banks and many of the larger corporations use La Monte 
Safety Papers with their own trade-mark or design made in the paper 
itself. Such INDIVIDUALIZED check paper provides maximum protection 
against both alteration and counterfeiting—makes identification positive. 


THE WAVY LINES ® ARE 
A LA MONTE TRADE-MARK 


GEORGE LA MONTE-& SON; NUTLEY, NEW 
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A Hatchet Is Buried 


Wen, The National Shawmut Bank 
of Boston and the Timuquana Club 
of Jacksonville, Fla., have smoked 
the peace-pipe, buried the hatchet, 
called off the lawyers, and otherwise 
made up. 

You didn’t know that these two 
famous institutions had been on the 
warpath? To be honest, we didn’t 
either until the author of ‘Around 
Our Bank,” Belle S. Hamilton, sent 
us a clipping of the “Incidentally” 
column written for the Jacksonville 
Times Union by Helen Wilcox Mar- 
shall. 

Columnist Marshall reported that 
the Boston bank and the Florida 
club had been in formal correspon- 
dence (between counsel, that is) in 
re Timuquana’s use of an Indian 


@ & 
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chief’s likeness on its letterheads 
and menus. Now as every banker 
knows, a Redskin has long been 
Shawmut’s trademark, and its at- 
torneys, said the producer of “In- 
cidentally,” called the club’s atten- 
tion to “what is doubtless an un- 
intended violation of a registered 
service mark belonging to the Shaw- 
mut bank”—to wit, a reproduction 
of a bust of Obbatinewat, sachem of 
the Shawmut tribe. 

(‘How a dinner menu of Timu- 
quana Club worked its way up to 
Boston is still something of a mys- 
tery,” commented Helen Wilcox 
Marshall.) 


Once Upon a Time There Were 
Two Indians 


You see the situation had possibil- 


THIS MONTH’S COVER 


Our cover, with its background of the 
Capitol, shows the autographs of mem- 
bers of the new Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee, whose chairman 
(top name) is J. William Fulbright (D., 
Ark.). In the left-hand column are the 
autographs of A. Willis Robertson (D., 
Va.), John J. Sparkman (D., Ala.), J. 
Allen Frear, Jr. (D., Del.), Paul H. 
Douglas (D., Ill.), Herbert H. Lehman 
(D., N. Y.), A. S. Mike Monroney (D., 
Okla.), Wayne Morse (Ind., Ore.). In 
the right-hand column: Homer E. Cape- 
hart (R., Ind.), John W. Bricker (R., 
Ohio), Irving M. Ives (R., N. Y.), Wal- 
lace F. Bennett (R., Utah), Prescott 
Bush (R., Conn.), J. Glenn Beall (R., 
Md.), Frederick G. Payne (R., Maine). 
At the time BANKING went to press, the 
House Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee had not been organized 


Chicago office (John J. McCann), 33 South Clark 
Street, Chicago 3, IIl.; ashington office, 730 
Fifteenth Street, N.W. Subscriptions: $5.00 year- 
ly; Canada, $5.50; foreign, $6.00; single copies, 
50 cents. Entered as second-class matter at the 
Post Office, Philadelphia, Pa., under the Act of 
March 3, 1879. With the exception of official As- 
sociation announcements, the American Bankers 
Association disclaims responsibility for opinions 


expressed and statements made in articles pub- 
lished in this Journal. 


“See the ’ittle twust fund?” 


ities. We report its progress, with 
thanks to the typewriter of Col- 
umnist Marshall: 

“In due course, counsel for the 
club replied to this epistle, stating 
emphatically that the imprint on 
its dinner menu was not Obbatine- 
wat, but that of Chief Timuquana, 
famous leader of the Timuqua or 
Timuca tribe, whose domain encom- 
passed the Jacksonville area where 
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PLAIN BILL BANDS recommended 
by leading banks, provide 
extra convenience for split 

packaging and teller 


handling. 


Write 
today 
for 
colorful 
catalog. 


Widths: % and ¥% inches 
Lengths: 234 in., 25 bills 

2% in., 50 bills 

Colors: Red, Blue, Brown, Kraft 
(Other sizes and colors on order.) 


WORCESTER 8, MASS. 


A Complete Line of Money Wrappers 


| twin, 


STANDARD PAPER GOODS MFG.CO. 


the club is located. This tribe lived 
in Florida prior to the discovery of 
America, and became extinct shortly 
after the Spanish began to colonize 
St. Augustine.” 

Counsel also pointed out that Chief 
T’s likeness had been used since 


| the founding of the club, “for the 


reason that the Chief was renowned 
for being a bon vivant rather than 
for his prowess in the acquisition of 
worldly goods and wampum.” 


Peace, Brother 


Tue bank, receiving this communi- 
cation, responded gallantly, said the 
newspaper, and its learned counsel 


| replied: 


“We have discussed the situation 


| with our Sachem, Obbatinewat, and 
| believe we have the answer to what 
| appeared at first to be an unsolvable 


mystery. Obbatinewat is practically 
certain that he recognizes your Chief 
Timuquana as his long lost identical 
whom he hasn’t seen since 
childhood. Details are rather vague, 


|but we gather that their mother 
| was a member of the Timucua tribe, 


and met their father, a stalwart 
Shawmut brave, on one of his trips 
south to escape the rigors of our 
New England winter. 

“Be that as it may, Obbatinewat 
led a sober and righteous life, as 
befits one so closely connected with 
banking, and he is somewhat mor- 
tified, from a sense of family pride, 
to learn that Timuquana turned out 
to be a mere play boy. In fact, he 
is shocked to hear that his twin 


|made little if any headway in ac- 
|cumulating wampum, and suggests 


that a personal loan might be in 


| order.” 


“Know anything about this package of 
life savers?” 


“Go ahead and shoot. I didn’t get to 
be president of the bank conceding 
putts like that!” 


The letter concluded, asserted 
Columnist Marshall, that in view of 
the club’s assurance that its Indian 
badn’t been commercialized, “We 
are ready to bury the hatchet and 
trust that Obbatinewat and Timu- 
quana may enjoy long and happy 
lives in their respective and com- 
pietely divergent fields of activity.” 


Mother and Son 


From Mrs. Margaret H. Childress, 
publicity chairman of Richmond 
Chapter, American Institute of 
Banking, comes this item: 

Among the more than 400 enrol- 
ments in the chapter’s educational 
program this semester is a mother- 
son team. Elsie and Jerald Tudor 
commute some 30 miles a day from 
their home to work at the Central 
National Bank, and still find time 
to attend school. Elsie is a savings 
teller and Jerald works in the 
transit department. Both wanted 
to know more about banking, so 
they enrolled in “Fundamentals of 
Banking.” 

“On class nights,” says Mrs. Chil- 
dress, “they eat in a downtown 
restaurant and study before class 
begins. Neither has missed a class. 
We are proud of this team who are 
taking advantage of the Institute’s 
educational program.” 


Challenges to Business 


Te three primary challenges are 
bigness, Government, and full em- 
ployment, says Howard C. Petersen, 
president of Fidelity-Philadelphia 
Trust Company. 

Bigness, he told the Credit Men’s 
Association of Eastern Pennsylvania, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


At the Close of Business Decembet 31, 1954 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks . . . . . 
United States 
Government Obligations. . 
Public Housing 
Authority Obligations 
(Fully Guaranteed) 6,286,906.93 
State, County and 
Municipal Bonds . 19,935,352.63 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
Commodity Credit Corporation 
Certificates and Notes . 
Loans and Discounts Phere 
Income Accrued . .... . 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances . 


$262,079,705.52 
$154,487,411.34 


180,709,670.90 
1,200,000.00 
1,713,689.00 


27,862,928.91 
310,344,360.56 
1,928,934.65 
9,147,341.01 
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Undivided Profits. . . . . 
Reserved for Contingencies. . 
Reserved for Taxes, Ete... . . 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances. . . .« 
DEPOSITS: 

Individual 

ce 

U. S. Government . 


$ 48,147,607.33 
3,906,172.02 
4,589,826.20 
1,189,844.62 
9,147,341.01 


$456,749,860.22 
264,792,542.36 


14,350,168.72 —_735,892,571.30 


$802,873,362.48 


The major purpose of this bank is to enable 
people to better use their opportunities. 
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EARNINGS — 


Magnification shows you: 


So sharp, so clear, so easy to 
read...on glare-free 


HAMMERMILL LEDGER 


Here are figures written on Hammermill Ledger — magnified four 
times. They're written with a steel pen just as one of your own 
bookkeepers might write them. And just see the clarity, the easy- 
to-read legibility! 

Turning out faster work while cutting down on errors is the neatest 
trick of the week. Amy week. And Hammermill Ledger helps you 
do it. Its glare-free surface and soft colors make it just about the 
most eye-restful ledger that ever gladdened a bookkeeper’s glance. 


Hammermill Ledger takes typing and writing better, too, for 
neater, cleaner entries, both pen and typewritten. For sharp, legible 
bookkeeping machine entries, choose from the special items water- 
marked “Posting Finish”. 

Durable enough to stand up under years of handling, Hammermill 
Ledger has a firm, uniform surface that takes cleaner, sharper ruling 


and printing. Write—now—on your business letterhead for free sample 
book. Hammermill Paper Company, 1501 East Lake Road, Erie 6, Pa. 


MMERAg, 


...yet LEDGER <2 costs no 


more 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF HAMMERMILL BOND 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 


raises important problems. With it 
comes increased responsibility of 
management whose decisions affect 
large segments of the economy, 
Commenting on the increasing num- 
ber of mergers, Mr. Petersen pointed 
out that the impetus frequently 
comes from the seller. Reasons in- 
clude the impact of taxes, need for 
diversification of products, increased 
capital requirements, and increased 
management efficiency. 

The preeminent challenge is Goyv- 
ernment in which too few business 
leaders are willing to take positions 
of leadership. The remedy is in 
political participation by business 
at all levels. Otherwise, business 
views go by default. 

As for the full employment chal- 
lenge, business can develop new 
products, improve production and 
marketing methods, revive salesman- 
ship, have more stable inventories, 
finance capital requirements by long- 
term debt or equity securities. 


Wha'd'ya Mean—Saints? 


You never can tell about an idea. 
It looks like a million dollars (old 
style) one day, and the next... 
you wouldn’t own it. And even if 
it still looks good to you, another 
person says, “Now just what does 
this mean?” 

A dispatch making this point 
arrived on BANKING’S desk the other 
day. It was a letter from M. G. 
Reade, director of advertising and 
publicity, Valley National Bank, 
Phoenix, Ariz., accompanying the 
glossy print of an advertisement. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 


“Well, I’m not getting out to make any 
mortgage payment!” 
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Sea-Going Water Heater. This space- 
saving 7 gallon storage water heater 
operates on butane gas to provide hot 
water up to 180° in a 30-foot Tahiti 
ketch. Running hot water, like many 
other “‘comforts of home,” is usually 
ruled out on a small ship because of 
space restrictions. But this midget 

heater, made of USS Steel Sheets, is 
just the ticket for small craft. 


America’s Underground. The gas industry has truly worked a modern miracle by building a vast 
network of underground pipelines to carry vital natural gas to almost every part of the nation. 
Because of it, areas far from the gas fields can enjoy the comforts, conveniences and economies of 
natural gas fuel, at low cost. United States Steel —_— thousands of miles of steel pipe like 
this for major transmission lines. 


STEEL 
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Handy Entry! A yard-to-basement entrance like 
this permits garden tools, lawn furniture, screens This trade-mark is your guide to quality steel 


and storm sash, children’s toys to be moved in : 

and out of storage quickly and easily. Tracking ; 

through first floor rooms is eliminated. The bur- SEE THE UNITED STATES STEEL HOUR. Suspense! It’s always with you when 

glar- and weather-proof doors come in standard It’s a full-hour TV program presented every other you're drilling for oil. For example 

sizes, are made of 12-gauge hot rolled steel sheets week by United States Steel. Consult your local from “Oilwell” Traveling Blocks and 

produced by U.S. Steel. newspaper for time and station. Swivels like these are suspended the 
long strings of rotating steel drill pipe 


that probe the earth for oil. United 
States Steel is one of the biggest pro- 
ducers of steel equipment pe cement 
for oil field use. 


For further information on any product mentioned in this advertisement, write United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
AMERICAN BRIDGE.. AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE  . COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL .. CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL .. GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING .. NATIONAL TUBE 
OIL WELL SUPPLY .. TENNESSEE COAL & IRON .. UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS .. UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY . . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES, INC. - UNION SUPPLY COMPANY ~- UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 4-2050 
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THE NEW BURROUGHS 


Aud why th 


form handling, carriage tabulation, indexing, printing, 
and automatic balances. Amounts can be indexed as 
machine computes—all while carriage is tabulating. 


3. Swift positive motor bar selection. Sensimatic’s unique 

construction assigns a single major function to each 

, motor bar. Operator decisions are reduced and post- 

ing operations are simplified. Speed is increased and 
efficiency is improved. 


2. One-hand form insertion. Just one direct motion brings 
form from tray to carriage, inserts it into open 
carriage, positions to the last line of posting—exactly 
aligned for next operation. 


THE PROGRESSIVE BANK 
BURROUGHSVILLE 


Robert Kellogg, Jr. 
1148 Devonshire Rd. 
Bui 


4, Automatic carriage operation. Automatic control of 
carriage movements increases speed and accuracy of 
posting. Carriage opens automatically, closes at the 
touch of the motor bar, tabulates forward or return, 
and completes posting automatically. 
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i Sensimatic gives you faster 
1. Increased operating speed. Sensimatic gi y 


BUT SPEED IS ONLY PART OF THE SENSIMATIC STORY! 


The new Burroughs Sensimatic bank bookkeep- 
ing machine has many other features that can 
help make your commercial checking account 
department more profitable. It gives you a new 
automatic check count, clearly listing the number 
of checks on the statement. Automatic register 
totaling is simple—just a turn of the job selector 
knob, one touch of the motor bar. The date lock 
protects against an entry of an unauthorized or 
incorrect date. The platen is split for a list- 
posting tape, giving adding machine benefits 


without affecting totals. Activity counter auto- 
matically counts the number of accounts posted 
—ideal for progressive check count systems. 
What’s more, your Sensimatic may also be used 
as an all-purpose machine by simply turning the 
job selector knob. 

See for yourself how the Sensimatic bank 
bookkeeping machine can increase the speed and 
efficiency of accounting in your bank. Ask your 
Burroughs man for a demonstration today. 
Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S | Burroughs 
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Board of Directors 


Epwarp E. Brown 
Chairman of the Board 


J. D. FarrincTron 
President, Chicago, 
Rock Island and Pacific 
Railroad Company 


James B. Forcan 
Vice-Chairman of the 
Board 


Wa M. HEYMANN 
Executive Vice-President 


Henry P. IsHam 
President, Clearing In- 
dustrial District, Inc. 


James S. KNOWLSON 
Chairman of the Board, 
Stewart-Warner Corp. 


Homer J. LivincsTon 
President 


Hucuston M. McBain 
Chairman of the Board, 
Marshall Field & 
Company 


BentTLey G. McCLoup 
Banker 


Harry C. MurPuHy 
President, Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad Company 


Louis B. NEUMILLER 
Chairman, 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
James F. Oates, JR. 
Chairman, 
The Peoples Gas Light 
and Coke Co. 


CiarenceE B. RANDALL 
Chairman, 
Inland Stee] Company 


GILBERT H. SCRIBNER 
Winston & Company 


R. DouGLas STUART 
Director, 
Quaker Oats Company 


Louis WaRE 
President, 
International Minerals 
& Chemical Corp. 


C. J. WHIPPLE 
Chairman of the Board, 
Hibbard, Spencer, 
Bartlett & Co. 


Joun P. WiLson 
Wilson & Mcllvaine 


Rosert E. WILson 
Chairman of the Board, 
Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana) 


Rosert E. Woop 
Chairman, 
Finance Committee, 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Statement of Condition December 31, 1954 


ASSETS 
$ 633, 252,619.59 


874, 602, 957.82 
128, 483, 161.28 
1,282, 208, 342.73 
1,769, 254.94 

6, 000,000.00 


Cash and Due from Banks x 
United States Government Obligations ; 
Other Bonds and Securities 
Loans and Discounts 
Real Estate (Bank Buildings ond Ad ganent Property) 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock : 
Customers’ Liability Account of Anceptances 2,507,676.58 
Interest Earned, not Collected : : ; 6, 955, 367.82 
$2, 936, 230, 521.18 
LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock ; $ 100,000, 000.00 
Undivided Profits 6,644, 757.57 
Discount Collected, but not — 1,925, 366.18 
Dividends Declared, but Unpaid 1,800, 000.00 
Reserve for Taxes, etc. 34, 470, 735.49 
Liability Account of Acceptances 3, 067,333.38 
Time Deposits . $ 541,623,039.87 
Demand Deposits 1,960, 731,618.92 
Deposits of Public Funds 185,958,207.08 2,688,312, 865.87 
Liabilities other than those above stated ; : : 9,462.69 
$2, 936, 230,521.18 
United States Government obligations carried at $280,917,489.42 are pledged 


to secure United States Government and other public deposits, trust 
deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Building with Chicago 
since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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“OLD HOUSE 
meant home 
and comfort...” 


If your place is rundown, you can 
easily repair, improve or modernize 
it (unless you, too, are “ready to 
meet the saints”) with the help 
of a low-cost Valley Bank-FHA 


Modernization Loan. 


NO down payment is required; no 
mortgage or other security is neces- 
sary in most cases. You'll have three 
full years to repay in convenient 


monthly instalments. 


Get a cost estimate of the necessary 
materials and labor . . then, see your 
nearest VNB Office! 


VALLEY 
NATIONAL 
BANK 


Mr. Read’s ad 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 

“Reading your ‘Public Relations’ 
pages,” Mr. Reade wrote, “it oc- 
curred to me that you might get a 
kick out of the enclosed newspaper 
ad.” 

When the bank adapted the theme 
“This Old House’”’ from the popular 
song, it seemed ideal for a transition 
to FHA Title I plugging. 

“All in all, we were a little chesty 
about the deal, thinking it one of 
our better ads,” Mr. R. continued. 

“Came the dawn, and two of our 
management VPs stopped me as I 
passed their desks and asked, in 
the gentle Valley Bank fashion, 
‘Mert, what’s this stuff about the 
“saints” ?’ 

“In one case I was able to explain. 
In the other J had to sing the re- 
frain! In both cases, these good 
men were just not radio, TV or 
jukebox fans and were not aware 
of the popular song. 

“Tt just goes to show (us admen) 
that some ideas we think are nat- 
urals can be misunderstood. I still 
think it’s a good ad, but no longer 
feel it was a stroke of genius.” 


Things That Interest People 


Samprine the ample resources of 
Quarterly Staff Magazine published 
by Barclays Bank (Dominion, Co- 
lonial and Overseas) for its people 
in many foreign lands, we found an 
editorial that uncovered some human 
grassroots. 


February 1955 


The editor had recently heard a 
talk by a woman newspaper spe- 
cialist in answering readers’ prob- 
lems. Her analysis of the problems 
that send folks to “experts” for 
guidance disclosed information of 
interest to those whose business is 
human contacts. 

“In a count of inquiries received 
[by the columnist],’’ said the editor, 
“the topics of love and marriage 
ceme easily first, with the accent on 
the changed relationship of the part- 
ners now that women are ‘so much 
more independent economically— 
with all that this entails. 

“The association between parents 
and children came next, and it was 
remarked that the age when Little 
Willie was allowed to smash a plate, 
if he felt like doing so to fortify 
his ego, was now past, and a stricter 
family discipline was now generally 
in force. 
parents for their childrens’ future 
was also particularly noteworthy. 

“Third most popular of the sub- 
jects in which guidance was re- 
quired was on the Art of Living— 
not, as used to be the case, on how 
tc enjoy oneself, but more specifi- 
cally—and despondently—on how 
not to be miserable. (What a com- 
mentary on the result of giving 
working folk more leisure!) Self- 
consciousness, mental attributes 
(such as loss of memory or lack of 
concentration) and etiquette came 
next as problems.” Rather surpris- 
ingly, the male inquirers in the 
latter category proved to exceed the 
female .. .” 

Progress: In the old days a girl 
got her good looks from her mother. 
Now she gets it from the beauty 
parlor. 


If they ever do away with comic 
books, many American youngsters 
will quit reading. 


A good executive not only knows 
how to take advice, but also how to 
reject it. 


In spite of continued predictions 
that business will get better, it will. 


The best thing a citizen of the 
Russian satellites can hope to get 
is out. 


The ambition of modern | 


BANK STING 


Picture a name io your bank in en- 
during bronze and aluminum. . . the 
names of your personnel in handsome 
desk plates of the same dignified metal. 
Let us show you how we can give 
you the very finest signs, desk plates 
and bulletin boards to suit your every 
need . . . at most economical prices. 
Send for free illustrated catalog 


DESK NAMEPLATES 


2''x10"" one line of copy $7.50 
2V2"'x10"" two lines of copy $9.00 
on bronze easel—other styles available 


“Bronze Tablet Headquarters” 


UNITED STATES BRONZE SIGN CO., Inc. 


570 Broadway Dept. B New York 12, W. Y. 


“this is high fidelity” 


Here is your guide to an easy understanding of 
Hi-Fi—the modern revelation in musical en- 
joyment. This non-technical booklet shows you 
step-by-step how to select a high fidelity music 
system for your home at minimum cost. Tells 
you what to look for and how to save money on 
every system unit; shows many handsome, prac- 
tical installation ideas. If you love good music, 
you'll want this helpful, objective booklet. Write 
for it today—it’s FREE. 


ALLIED RADIO 


America's Hi-Fi Center 


8 Allied Radio Corp., Dept. N-25 ~ FREE 
g 100 N. Western Ave., Chicago 80, Ill. BOOKLET 


Send FREE “This Is High Fidelity” Booklet 
Name 

Address 
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TRANSIT 


Cash items are processed 
around the clock. An 
efficient force speeds 
out-of-town checks 
on their way in 
minimum time. 


Public National 
BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY of New York 


Main Office: 37 Broad Street 
New York 15 N 


FACTUAL 
Appraisals 
for every valuation need 
<7 Insurance — coverage 


and proof of loss. 


<A Property, cost and 
general accounting. 


<7 Corporation finance. 
<7 Legal requirements. 
<P Purchase or sale. 


<7 Reorganization, merger 
or consolidation. 


LLOYD-THOMAS 
co. 


4411 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 4 40, mi. 


First for Factual appraisals 
—— since 1910 —— 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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IVE IN WINDOW 


Drive-in banking, Alaskan style 


Ever Park a Malemute? 


Tue release from an advertising 
agency said: 

“It might be due to the ratio of 
cog teams vs. automobiles in Alaska. 
Or it may better be explained by the 
extra space and trouble it takes to 
park a dog team. In any event, 
the sight of Alaskan mushers taking 
their turn with motorists beside a 
drive-in banking counter has become 
a familiar one in Anchorage. 

“Photograph shows Earl Norris, 
cne of the founders of the Alaskan 
Dog Mushers Association, with his 
team of Malemutes halted while he 
enjoys the convenience of outdoor 
banking.” 

The bank is the First National in 
Anchorage, which recently offered 
drive-up service at a new building 
that tripled former floor space. 


Another Dog Story 


Ino the Third Avenue and 72nd 
Street office of The Bank for Sav- 
ings, New York City, came a de- 
positor attended by a leashed cocker 
spaniel. 

Parking the canine at a safe de- 
posit box display, the customer went 
about his business. He was gone a 
long time—so long that the pooch 
snoozed. 

An hour later the bank realized 
that it had acquired a lost dog, an 
item hard to place on a balance 
sheet. The obvious thing to do was 
find the owner before closing time. 

Here was an opportunity for some 
good sleuthing which, of course, the 
staff provided. Asked over the phone 
if he had brought his dog to the 


bank that day, the absent-minded 
master was frank about it. 

“Oh, my,” he exclaimed. 
him!” 


“T forgot 


J.L. C. 


By the Way... 


It’s easy to die with your boots 
on, if they’re on the accelerator. 


College football makes hardy 
young people. You can’t sit three 
hours on cold concrete, eating a cold 
hot dog and peanuts, and be a 
weakling. 


The sun never sets on the parts of 
the world where the American dollar 
is being handed out. 


No one is ever too old to learn, 
and that may be why all of us keep 
putting it off. 


When they stop making a fuss 
over each other and begin to fuss at 
each other, the honeymoon is over. 


The proper study of mankind is 
not man—but woman. 


A loafer is a person who busies 
himself each day keeping other per- 
sons idle. 


An intelligent person is one who 
understands the obvious. 


A has-been is a person who thinks 
he has reached the top. 
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Based on a survey of people, in all walks ot 

life, an independent marketing organization, 

revealed that 70%—or 7 out of 10 of all 

potential loan or time-sales customers—pre- 

ferred a bank, which offered them a Protected 

Loan Plan, as created by our organization. 

YOUR CUSTOMERS too want this plan which 

provides immediate cancellation of the indebt- 

edness in case of death of the borrower. Our 

lan can build GOOD-WILL,—LOAN and 
PROOF THAT BANKERS SECURITY'S IIME-SALES VOLUME, for your institution. 


CREDIT LIFE PLAN BUILDS VOLUME Send For Our Tried and 
Tested Business Builder Plan 


In addition to providing the orig- 
inal and finest Credit Life Plan, 


Banks everywhere know that our original Credit Life every month we offer to banks 
tested business building plans for 


Plan really builds volume. Over a two year period a every department. If you would 

; H like a copy of the current issue o- 
study shows that all Commercial Banks in U. S. made a 
Gain In Loans of only 24%; During the same period a out cost or obligation, send for 
cross-section of banks offering our Credit Life Insurance it NOW. 


showed a gain of 67%. Get complete information 


BANKERS SECURITY LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY 


1017 Walnut St., Des Moines, lowa 103 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
ARTHUR J. MORRIS GEORGE OLMSTED FRANK J. SCOTT 
Chairman of the Board President Vice Chairman of the Board 


HARRY O’BRIEN W. L. COBB HAROLD R. SWEET 
Vice President and Treasurer Executive Vice President Vice President 


BANKERS SECURITY LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY 
MAIL THIS 103 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send us complete information about your Protected Loan Plan. ' 


COUPON Name of Firm.......... 


February 1955 
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Automatic | 
Typing 


TO SLASH YOUR 
CORRESPONDENCE COSTS 


Why have typists do the same let- 
ter over and over when it can be 
done automatically at far less cost? 


PUSH BUTTON TYPING is now 
streamlining Bank office corre- 
spondence. With well over half 
of the letter volume falling into 
the routine category, the Auto- 
typist method of precomposed 
letters or paragraphs offers a 
definite saving to any aggressive 
organization. 

Auto-typist machines, operat- 
ing any standard office type- 
writer, can produce neat, error- 
free personal letters at 21/2 times 
the speed of your fastest typist. 
For full information without obli- 
gation, just fill in coupon below. 


Awto-TyPist 


American Automatic Typewriter Co. 
Dept. B-2, 2323 N. Pulaski Road 
Chicago 39, Ill. 


Company 
and Title__.. 


See eee 
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“Bor we don’t want any more in- 
surance!”’ protested the lady cus- 
tomer as she stood before the loan 
teller’s cage, battle flags flying. ‘““My 
husband already carries so much in- 
surance we can hardly keep it paid, 
and now we’ve got the instalments 
on this loan on our automobile to pay 
every month. It’s just impossible for 
us to pay insurance, too!” 

The teller tried to explain that the 
bank carried insurance on the loan 
so that in the event of death the loan 
would be automatically paid; and 
that there was no additional expense 
to the customer. The latter, however, 
insisted that in the “loan book” she 
had received from the bank in the 
mail it said they must carry insur- 
ance, and that it even gave the name 
of the doctor who would make the 
physical examination. 

“I even remember that doctor’s 
name,” she declared. “It said ‘Doctor 
Stamp,’ and if I did have to take an 
examination for insurance I'd cer- 
tainly go to my own doctor—not 
some strange physician. Why, I 
couldn’t even find his name in the 
telephone directory!” 

The teller assured her that no doc- 
tor would caJl to examine either her 
or her husband, and that no exami- 
nation was required for this particu- 
lar type of insurance. After a time 
she succeeded in smoothing the cus- 
tomer’s ruffled feathers to some 
extent. 

But as she returned to her work, 


A go-getter who becomes his own 
boss is apt to wind up a nervous 
wreck. 


If all the toastmasters in the 
world were placed end to end, the 
silence would be very restful. 


When Johnnie acts too cute, he 
deserves to get a big hand—in the 
right place. 


It would be wonderful to be so 
well-to-do that the Joneses would 
try to keep up with you. 


The trouble with these “How to 
Succeed” books is that you find out 
from them that you have to work 
for it. 


Some of our severest critics abroad 
should remember it’s impolite to 
talk with your mouth full. 


the loan teller began wondering 
about this “Doctor Stamp.” She had 
never heard of him, either, and she 
pondered over how on earth his name 
could have appeared on any of the 
bank’s literature. Reaching for a 
copy of the‘ printed circular sent to 
all loan customers, she examined it 
carefully, page by page. On the back 
a rubber stamp had been used, leav- 
ing the imprint ‘(Doc Stamp”—mean- 
ing that documentary stamps had 
been affixed to the note! Doctor 
Stamp’s identity was no longer a 
mystery! 
BELLE S. HAMILTON 
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. HERE’S WHY! 


National homes have been designed by one of the country’s 
best known architects, Charles M. Goodman, A.I.A. They have 
been color-styled by Beatrice West, nationally recognized 
authority on color and decoration. 


There are 32 basic floor plans and over 100 exterior elevations 
in the 1955 line—ranging from $6,000 to $40,000, with a wide 
variety of styles in every price bracket. 


Only “brand-name” materials and equipment are used throughout 
—for example, No. 1 kiln dried West Coast Douglas Fir. 


Materials and construction have been tested by the U.S. Forest 
Products Laboratory; Purdue University School of Civil 
Engineering; and have been approved by Building Officials 
Conference of America; Pacific Coast Building Officials Conference; 
Southern Building Code Congress; New York State Building 

Code Commission, and others. 


Our $6,000 houses are manufactured in exactly the same manner 
and with the same high quality materials as our $40,000 houses. 
The price range is due to differences in designs and sizes. 


Factory production is not only a more economical way— 
it is a better way. 


National Homes builder-dealers are carefully selected. Their 
credit is carefully investigated. 


Nearly 60% of the building of a National is done on the site by 
local labor. 


Z y 70,000 families now own National homes. 


All National homes are eligible for FHA and VA insured mortgage 
loans under the latest Structural Engineering Bulletin. 
They are equally acceptable for other forms of financing. 


Inquiries are invited from financial institutions that may be 
seeking a continuous source of dependable long-term investments. 
Write: National Homes Corporation, Lafayette, Indiana. 


© wn. c. 1955 


ONE OUT OF EVERY 48 HOMES BEING BUILT 
IN AMERICA TODAY IS A NATIONAL HOME! 


February 1955 
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‘A dealer doesnt have to 


al Above: Today’s North Shore Tractor Sales 

headquarters, built about two years ago on Highway 

31, northwest of Muskegon. Organization consists of 

. four salesmen (including Huntoon), one parts man, 

GREATEST three mechanics and field service men, an office man- 

FORD TRACTOR ager, bookkeeper and a janitor. It’s a closely knit 
a team, where every man who shows real interest in 

' the business has a chance to share in its earnings, 


Left: Part of North Shore Tractor’s showroom. Woody 
Huntoon, as shown here, never misses a chance for 
a good talk with customers. “One person”, he says “will 
give you information which may help someone else 
—and when you pass it on it helps you.” 


A profitable business for the right man... 


Woody Huntoon’s success as a Ford Tractor Dealer is typical of 
the many thousands of aggressive dealers associated with the 
Ford Motor Company. 


And right now, there is room for more “Woody Huntoons” with 
this fast growing organization. 

Perhaps you know a man who has the qualifications for managing 
a successful farm machinery dealership—a deserving individual 
looking for the right opportunity. You can help launch this man 
into a successful future by suggesting he get in touch with the 
General Sales Manager, Tractor and Implement Division, Ford 
Motor Company, 2530 East Maple Road, Birmingham, Michigan. 
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go italone’ with 


ORD 


Says 


Woody Huntoon, Pres. & Mar., 


North Shore Tractor Sales, 


North Muskegon, Mich. 


It was eight years ago that “Woody” Huntoon 
opened his own Ford Tractor and Implement dealer- 
ship in North Muskegon, Michigan. That first home 
of North Shore Tractor Sales wasn’t much of a place 
—little more than a service shop. When we asked 
Woody for a picture of it, he said he’d never figured 
it was worth photographing! 

And there wasn’t much about that dealership in 
1946 to suggest the size of business and the organiza- 
tion Woody Huntoon and his two partners, Pete 
Kroeze, Sales Manager, and Harold Milkamp, Office 
Manager, would be heading up by 1954. 


Father Sometimes Knows Best 

It was from his father, also a farm machinery dealer, 
that Woody learned the simple principle to which 
he credits much of his business growth and success. 
“Good service and a stock of parts to take care of 
all the equipment your customers have in the field”, 
advised the elder Huntoon, “are not only the solemn 
responsibility of any farm equipment dealer, but 
the secret of success in this business.” 

Judging by the present status of North Shore 
Tractor Sales—and Woody’s accomplishment in 
winning the award as 1953 Outstanding Dealer for 


his Distributor’s territory—father knew what he 
was talking about. 


Tractor-Distributor Cooperation is Big Difference 
“My dad handled another line of farm equipment 
and I worked for him as a youngster”, says Woody 
Huntoon. “The big difference I see as.a Ford Tractor 
and Implement dealer today is the constant and 
unfailing cooperation I get, both from the Tractor 
and Implement Division of the Ford Motor Company 
and our Distributor. 


“Everything I could need, and more than I could 
possibly think of myself in the way of helpful 
suggestions in sales planning, sales and product 
training, service instruction, accounting and 
management methods, personal cooperation and 
inspiration are available to me and all of us here, 
24 hours a day, 365 days a year. Believe me, a dealer 
doesn’t have to go it alone with Ford!” 


And that, as Woody Hunitoon points out, is one 
of the many great advantages in being a Ford 
Tractor and Implement Dealer in today’s hotly 
competitive market. 


TRACTOR AND IMPLEMENT DIVISION 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


[TRACTOR] 


February 1955 


Birmingham, Michigan 
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Bankers View the Future 


These comments on business and 
the 1955 outlook are taken from 
banks’ pamphlet reports for 1954. 
Other excerpts will be published in 
the March issue of BANKING. 


INFLATION STRAIN RELAXES 


Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York: J. LUTHER CLEVELAND, chair- 
man; WILLIAM L. KLEITZ, president. 


Tuere has been a wholesome relax-~ 


ation from the inflationary strain of 
preceding years. This is of far-reach- 
ing significance because inflation is 
a malady that breeds inefficiency in 
the employment of economic re- 
sources. Its subsidence, accompanied 
by a return to more competitive mar- 
kets, has encouraged and even ne- 
cessitated better performance on the 
part of American business. This is 
an important element of strength in 
the economic outlook. 

The Federal Government has 
played a generally constructive role 
during the adjustment period. Hav- 
ing decided that a reduction in de- 
fense expenditures was justified by 
the truce in Korea, it was faced with 
two broad alternatives. It could ex- 
pand other governmental activities 
in an attempt to take up the slack 
caused by lower military outlays, or 
it could try to encourage private 
business to bridge the gap. Fortu- 
nately for the nation, it chose the 
latter course, and in so doing re- 
versed the previous dual trend 
toward inflation and political domi- 
nation of the economic scene. 


THE CHOICE 


The Royal Bank of Canada: JAMES 
Murr, chairman and president. 


In a period of obvious inflation or 
deflation, it is comparatively easy 
to decide on the appropriate direc- 
tion of monetary and fiscal policy, 
and the major problem becomes that 
of choosing the combination that 
achieves maximum effectiveness with 
the least cost and dislocation to the 
economy. 

The really difficult decisions must 
be made at a time like the present 
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when it is still unsafe to pronounce 
inflation entirely cured and still less 
so to assume that the paramount 
danger of the moment is the gal- 
loping deflation of the early 1930s. 

We know in general what the 
proper medicine is, but we do not 
know exactly when it should be 
taken or how much the dose should 
be. Admittedly, this is a higher type 
of problem than that faced by an 
economy in a pitiful state of infla- 
tion or deflation; for it is precisely 
when we have attained something 
approaching the proper degree of 
both stability and activity that the 
difficulties as well as the rewards of 
right policy become manifest. 


EXCEPTION? 


The National Bank of Commerce 
in New Orleans: DALE GRAHAM, 
president. 


Or course, there are still those who 
point out that historically every 
war and financial inflation has been 
followed ultimately by a major re- 
action. This may be the exception. 
There are admittedly many shaky 
elements in our economy and some 
serious problems as to how to re- 
turn to a truly peacetime basis; but 
the Government has learned some 
new remedies and “pump priming” 
techniques. 

It may be that public psychology 
—mass thinking, mass courage or 
the lack of it, mass behavior staying 
within or getting out of control— 
will give us the final answer. And 
who can say with any degree of cer- 
tainty from one year to the next 
how and why the masses are going 
to think and act? 


NEITHER SHARP UPSWING 
NOR MAJOR DOWNTURN 


First National Bank of Chicago: 
E. Brown, chairman; 
JAMES B. FORGAN, vice-chairman; 
HoMER J. LIVINGSTON, president. 


Corrent economic indicators do not 
suggest that we shall experience in 
the months immediately ahead either 
a sharp upswing or a major down- 
trend. 

A question of far-reaching im- 


portance is whether the present up- 
turn in business can be sustained and 
strengthened as the year proceeds. 
Any rebuilding of inventory, to- 
gether with a high level of construc- 
tion, will be helpful in assuring some 
rise in economic activity. However, 
to maintain employment at present 
levels and to employ those who will 
normally be added to our civilian 
labor force in 1955 will require some 
increase in total economic activity. 
In addition if there is to be a re- 
duction in the number of unem- 
ployed, an even more significant rise 
in the volume of business will be 
required. ... 

The combination of a strong de- 
mand for mortgage money, a slight 
decline in the rate of saving due to 
increased consumer spending, ex- 
pected heavy borrowing by state and 
local authorities, an expansion of 
consumer credit if there is an upturn 
in automobile and other durable 
goods sales, and some increased de- 
mands for credit may cause a slight 
upward pressure on interest rates, 
especially long-term, in the months 
ahead. 


THE TREND IS UPWARD 


The National City Bank of New 
York: Howarp C. SHEPERD, chair- 
man; JAMES S. ROCKEFELLER, presi- 
dent; RIcHARD S. PERKINS, vice- 
chairman. 


Ir is plain that business is recover- 
ing and it seems likely that inven- 
tory liquidation has mostly run its 
course. In the last analysis the de- 
mand for loans depends upon the 
needs of corporations for working 
capital and plant and equipment ex- 
penditures. 

Higher depreciation allowances 
tend to increase corporate cash and 
reduce borrowings. On the other 
hand, the acceleration of corporate 
tax payments during the next five 
years, under the provisions of the 
new Revenue Act, will result in a 
steady drain of working capital, 
which will require either bank loans 
or funds from other sources. 

The trend of business is upward 
and sentiment is optimistic in con- 
trast with the end of 1953 when 
conditions were the reverse... . 


BANKING 


on the 
buying side 


Our interest in bidding on blocks of securities 
of institutional size springs from the fact 
that we provide primary markets 


for the placement of such investments. 


This willingness on our part to buy 

as well as to sell high-grade bonds and 
preferred stocks in volume is of 

utmost importance to portfolio managers 
in arranging their programs. 

Our services are available to all 


financial institutions. 


Inquiries are invited 


SALOMON BROS. & HUTZLER 


Dealers and Underwriters of High-Grade Securities 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


SIXTY WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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This department is compiled by 
THEODORE FISCHER of BANKING’S 
staff. 


Chase, Manhattan 
Plan Merger 


HASE NATIONAL BANK and BANK 

OF THE MANHATTAN COMPANY, 
New York, have announced that 
their boards of directors are in 
agreement on basic terms to merge 
the two institutions. The plan is 
subject, as this is written, to ap- 
proval of the appropriate authori- 
ties and the shareholders of the two 
banks. 

The plan is to merge Chase into 
the Bank of Manhattan, under the 
latter’s state charter of 1799. The 
combined institution will be known 
as THE CHASE MANHATTAN BANK. 

The merged bank would have a 
city-wide system of 87 offices and 17 
foreign branches, with total re- 
sources of over $714-billion, making 
it the second largest bank, exceeded 
in resources only by BANK OF 
AMERICA. 

It is contemplated that JOHN J. 
McC.toy, as chairman of the board 
of the combined institution, and J. 
STEWART BAKER as chairman of the 
executive committee and president, 
will be the chief executive officers. 
Percy J. EBBoTT, president of Chase, 
is to be vice-chairman. GRAHAM B. 
BLAINE, vice-chairman of Manhat- 
tan, will continue in that position 
and LAWRENCE C. MARSHALL, who is 
now president of Manhattan, is slated 
for executive vice-president. EDWARD 
L. LOovE, GEORGE CHAMPION, and 
DAvip ROCKEFELLER, senior vice- 
presidents of Chase, are to become 
executive vice-presidents. 


COURTESY OF CINCINNATI ENQUIKER 
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Heard Along |] 


John J. McCloy J. Stewart Baker 

WILLIAM K. MENDENHALL, secre- 
tary of the New Jersey Bankers 
Association, has been appointed ex- 
ecutive vice-president and will con- 
tinue to serve as secretary. 


WYLIE D. BROWN was advanced 
to vice-president and comptroller of 
National Bank of Commerce of San 
Antonio. He’s an alumnus of The 
Graduate School of Banking. LELAND 
S. AUSTIN and A. W. PALMQUIST 
were named vice-presidents; Luz C. 
ROBALIN, assistant vice-president. 


BERNARD F. HOGAN, president of 
the Greater New York Savings Bank, 
Brooklyn, was honored by the board 
of trustees on his 20th anniversary 
as president. 


RENO ODLIN, chairman and presi- 
dent of the Puget Sound National 
Bank, Tacoma, Wash., has been 
elected to the board of directors of 
the Pacific First Federal Savings 


Jesse H. Berner, 
manager of Mt. 
Lookout branch, 
Provident Savings 
Bank and Trust 
Co., Cincinnati, is 
magician as’ well 
as banker. He is 
assisted here by 
his wife and 
younger daughter 
JoAnn at a chil- 
dren’s Christmas 
party. He has 
practiced ma gic 
ever since college 
days 


Cc, P. Edwards George A. Mooney 
and Loan Assn. MR. ODLIN is a past 
president of the Washington Bankers 
Association, was a director of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of San Fran- 
cisco and member of the Federal 
Advisory Council. He is active, too, 
in the Savings Bonds Division of 
the U. S. Treasury Department. 


C. P. EDWARDS has been named 
chief inspector in charge of the New 
Zealand Division of the Australia 
and New Zealand Bank Limited. He 
succeeds H. C. THOMAS, retired. 


Named Superintendent 


he pea A. MOONEY, assistant to the 
business and financial editor of 
the New York Times, has been named 
by New York’s Governor Averell 
Harriman as State Superintendent of 
Banks. He succeeded WILLIAM A. 
LYON on January 1. SUPERINTENDENT 
MOONEY will serve also as ex-officio 
chairman of the New York State 
Banking Board. 

Mr. MOONEY joined the Times in 
1926 while still in school. With time 
out for Navy service during World 
War II, he had been with that publi- 
cation ever since. He was assigned to 
financial news in 1948, and has at- 
tended numerous bankers’ conven- 
tions. In recent years he had ‘ad- 
dressed various bankers’ meetings 
and he has written for BANKING. 

The appointment of Mr. MOONEY is 
in the recent tradition of the office of 
State Superintendent. Two newspa- 
per men preceded him, both under 
appointment of Thomas E. Dewey. 
First was Exuiott V. BELL, who 
came also from the Times, and who 
is editor and publisher of Business 
Week. Witu1AmM A. Lyon had served 
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Main Street 


Julian B. Baird 


Richard C. Lilly 


with the New York Herald Tribune 
and is now chairman of the executive 
committee of Dry Dock Savings 
Bank, New York. 

Mr. MOONEY has announced the 
appointment of RUDOLPH W. STEW- 
ART as his executive assistant. MR. 
STEWART, too, is an alumnus of 
The Times, having served there from 
1929 to 1949. Since then he has 
specialized in financial, industrial, 
and banking public relations. 


Baird Succeeds Lilly 


C. Lintty has retired as 
chairman of the board of The 
First National Bank of Saint Paul, 
Minn., after 54 years of active bank- 
ing service. He had been one of the 
youngest presidents of a major bank 
in the United States when he 
achieved that title at 33. He will 
continue as a member of the board, 
and is succeeded as chairman by 
JULIAN B. BAIRD, who had _ been 
president since 1945. L. RAY 
continues as chairman of the execu- 
tive committee; PHILIP H. NASON 
was elected president and a director. 
CLARENCE C. FRAME was elected 
cashier, succeeding RODNEY F.. STUR- 
LEY who is retiring after 46 years 
with the bank. 


OLIVER R. Brooks, HERBERT E. 
TWYEFFORT, and B. FRANK PATTON 
were named vice-presidents in the 
trust department of Guaranty Trust 
Company, New York. 


JOHN T. KIMBERLY was elected 
president of National Savings Bank, 
New Haven, Conn., succeeding HAR- 
OLD B. MATHEWSON, who retired 
January 1. Mr. KIMBERLY continues 
as treasurer and became a corpo- 
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rator and trustee. Mr. MATHEWSON 
had been president of the bank since 
1947. 


JOHN J. ANTON, vice-president of 
the First National Bank of Chicago 
in charge of correspondent banks, 
retired on January 1. He had been 
active in the Association of Reserve 
City Bankers and the Illinois 
Bankers Association. Much of his 
career had been in correspondent 
banking. 


ADDISON K. BARRY and BRADFORD 
COCHRAN were promoted to vice- 
presidencies at National Newark & 
Essex Banking Company, Newark, 
ING 


King Leaves VA 


BERTRAM KING, assistant dep- 

* uty administrator of the Vet- 
erans Administration GI loan guar- 
anty program, has resigned to 
become vice-president of the Na- 
tional Homes Acceptance Corpora- 
tion. He is to direct a broad expan- 
sion of operations of the firm which 


Ralph V. Arnold, left, president, First 
National Bank of Ontario, and retiring 
president of the Independent Bankers 
Association of Southern California, con- 
gratulates incoming president Donald 
V. Miller, executive vice-president, 
Union National Bank of Pasadena 


is now functioning in 10 middle 
western states. 

Mr. KING joined VA as a legal 
consultant in 1945 and assisted in 
establishing the loan guaranty ser- 
vice. He also has been a director of 
the Federal National Mortgage As- 
sociation and an advisory member 
of the National Committee of the 
Voluntary Home Mortgage Credit 
program which was established un- 
der the 1954 Housing Act. 

T. J. SWEENEY, present director 
of VA’s loan policy service, suc- 


These folks aren’t looking into the valley, they are examining the huge floor-to- 
ceiling photographic mural of the Valley of the Sun (greater Phoenix) that 
adorns a lobby wall of Valley National Bank’s new office in northeast Phoenix 
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ceeds Mr. KING as acting assistant 
deputy administrator. 


STANLEY T. DAVISON has been 
named assistant vice-president of 
Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, New 
York. Mr. DAVISON is an alumnus 
of The Graduate School of Banking, 
class of 1951. 


AuGusT F. WAGELE has been pro- 
moted to vice-president in Bank of 
America, San Francisco. He super- 
vises the northern California Time- 
plan credit operations. 


WALTER A. WILSON was named 
a vice-president of City Bank, De- 
troit. 


WILLIAM R. CosBy, JOHN A. 
SEARS, and JOHN E. WILLIAMS were 
named vice-presidents of Provident 
Trust Company of Philadelphia. 
HAROLD M. SHAW advanced to trust 
officer, and WILLIAM C. BURLEIGH 
to assistant trust officer. 


ARTHUR R. HEERWAGEN was named 
a vice-president of Emigrant Indus- 
trial Savings Bank, New York. 


BERNARD ADNEPOS has joined Fed- 
eration Bank and Trust Co., New 
York, as a vice-president. He was 
formerly an officer of Public Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Co., New 
York. 


SAMUEL H. CROPPER, REGINALD H. 
JOHNSON, JR., LLOYD M. MCMILLEN, 
and WILLIAM J. WITTMAN were 


H. James Sceales William E. Lee 
elected vice-presidents of Chemical 
Corn Exchange Bank of New York 
City. 


H. JAMES SCEALES was promoted 
tu vice-president of the First Wis- 
consin National Bank, Milwaukee. 


WILLIAM E. LEE has been elected 
a vice-president of Broadway Bank 
& Trust Co., Paterson, N. J. He had 
been for nine years vice-president 
in charge of the mortgage and in- 
stalment loan department of the 
Franklin Trust Co., also in Paterson. 


ROBERT G. COWAN and Harry C. 
MIDGLEY, JR., were advanced to vice- 
presidencies at Worcester County 
Trust Co., Worcester, Mass. 


Appointment has been announced 
of two new state vice-presidents of 
the National Association of Bank 
Auditors and Comptrollers: for Mis- 
souri, WILSON P. JEANNELLE, audi- 
tor of The Boatman’s National Bank 
of St. Louis; for Pennsylvania, R. 
ERNEST LIGHTBOWN, auditor, Mellon 
National Bank & Trust Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 


Officers and directors of the Elmhurst (Ill.) National Bank here are dressed in 

costumes suitable to the bank’s 60th anniversary open house. The employees, 

too, wore costumes representing the Gay Nineties. Seated at center is Alben Bates, 

vice-president, attorney, and a director for 45 years. At his left is Albert Glos, 
board chairman; at his right is Donald M. Carlson, president 


R. E. Straus 


L. F. Stern 


ROBERT E. STRAUS has been elected 
president of American National 
Bank and Trust Co. of Chicago; 
LAWRENCE F. STERN was named to 
the newly created position of board 
chairman. 


HAROLD E. HENNESSEY was named 
vice-president and treasurer of the 
Bryn Mawr (Pa.) Trust Co.; J. 
Hart and J. KENNETH LATTA, 
vice-presidents; and JAMES T. CANT- 
WELL, assistant secretary. Four of- 
ficials of the Bryn Mawr National 
Bank, which has just merged with 
the Trust Company, were named to 
official positions: N. LANE IRWIN, 
vice-president; THEODORE B. WEID- 
NER and JOHN T. PAUL, assistant 
treasurers; and LAURA Y. BOLGER, 
assistant secretary. 


B. Magruder Wingfield 


MAGRUDER WINGFIELD, presi- 

¢ dent of the National Bank Di- 

vision of the American Bankers As- 

sociation, and vice-president and di- 

rector of the National Bank of Com- 

merce, Houston, Texas, died sud- 
denly on January 2. 

Mr. WINGFIELD’S career embraced 
service in the legal division of the 
Federal Reserve Board. Aside from 
his principal bank connection, he 
was also a director of the North Side 
State Bank in Houston. 

He was a member of the Reserve 
City Bankers Association and the 
National Foreign Trade Council and 
a director of the Bankers Associa- 
tion for Foreign Trade. 

In the A.B.A., MR. WINGFIELD 
served in the National Bank and 
the Trust Divisions, and on numer- 
ous committees and councils. He 
became vice-president of the Na- 
tional Bank Division in 1953, and 
president in 1954. 


These promotions have been an- 
nounced by First Western Bank and 
Trust Co., San Francisco: Execu- 
tive vice-president, H. O. JOHNSON; 
vice-president, K. W. JorpDAN, C. L. 
Harris, H. E. BARKER, and JOHN F. 
VARNI. 
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Fred W. Ohmes J. Rulon-Miller 
Trust Officers FRED W. OHMES and 
JOHN RULON-MILLER have been ap- 
pointed vice-presidents of City Bank 
Farmers Trust Co., New York. 


HARRY ANDREWS, assistant vice- 
president of Dry Dock Savings Bank, 
New York, was elected chairman of 
the board’ of the East Side Cham- 
ber of Commerce, New York. 


Vice-president J. DEWEY ST. JOHN, 
and assistant treasurers ISAIAH 


(Jim) MEYERS, HARRY E. GAIL, and 
FRANK D. BUTLER, have retired from 
Toledo (Ohio) Trust Company. The 
four men have totaled over 200 years 
in banking, 140 years of it with To- 
ledo Trust and its predecessor in- 
stitutions. 


Assistant Secretary Henry H. 
LUEBBERT has retired from North- 
western Bank, St. Louis, at the age 
of 78, and after 53 years with the 
bank. When he was first in bank- 
ing, Mr. LUEBBERT recalls, and the 
bank needed silver, the brewery 
would take care of it. The brewery 
wagon would run over to the sub- 
treasury, pick up the silver and 
haul it out to the bank. 


“Salesman” Florence 


F. FLORENCE, president of the 

Republic National Bank of Dal- 
las and vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, was named 
recently as Dallas’ “Salesman of the 
Year” for 1954. 

Mr. FLORENCE was honored by the 
Dallas Sales Executives Club for 
“contributions to the business and 


civic advancement of Dallas.” Spe- | 


cifically cited were his election to | 
the vice-presidency of the A.B.A., | 
and the opening of the bank’s new | 
40-story building. 


Joun M. Hart was elected a | 
trust officer of Industrial National | 
Bank, Providence, R. I. | 


Subject, as this is written, to all 
necessary approval, the UNIVERSITY 
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A.T. &T. is calling... 


its 234% Convertible Debentures of 1961 
for redemption on March 1, 1955 at 103% 


After March 1, 1955, interest on these debentures will 
cease to accrue and they will no longer be convertible. 


Copies of the notice of redemption and of a Prospectus 
relating to the stock of A.T.&T. into which these deben- 
tures are convertible may be obtained from the Company. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY 


195 Broadway, 
New York 7, N.Y. 


SINGLE DEBIT 
SINGLE CREDIT 


YORK RECORDS have revolutionized Mortgage Accounting 
... save time and money for both investor and servicer . . . 
and COST YOU LESS THAN 2¢ PER LOAN PER MONTH! 


No question about it! In seven years these preposted 
mortgage records have won sincere praise among 
mortgage bankers everywhere. Installation of 

York Records quickly proves to even the most 
skeptical that former methods are as outmoded as 
the cigar store Indian. Prove it to yourself: 

check appropriate spaces below, clip this ad to 
your letterhead, and mail it to us today! 


Send us your Single Debit Mortgage e'3 
Accounting Procedures book. Price: 
$1.00. 


Send us your Single Credit Mortgage 
Accounting Procedures book. Price: 


Send us your free booklet, A Revolu- 
tion in Mortgage Accounting, by 
return mail, 


Send us your free booklet, Aspirin 
for the Mortgage Bankers’ Eternal 
Headache. 


YORK TABULATING SERVICE, INC. 


227 EAST CLARKE AVENUE ° YORK 4, PENNSYLVANIA 
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NATIONAL BANK of Seattle and the 
PacIFIC NATIONAL BANK of Seattle 
have announced merger plans. 


MYRTLE M. HUNT, recently elected 
assistant vice-president of the Bow- 
ery Savings Bank, New York, is the 
first woman to obtain this rank. 
Miss HuNT was a founder in 1930 
of the Savings Bank Women of the 
Metropolitan Area and was its pres- 
ident from 1933-35. She has been 
active, too, in the National Asso- 
ciation of Bank Women. 


W. W. OVERTON, chairman of the 
board of Texas Bank & Trust Co., 
Dallas, was elected a trustee of the 
National Industrial Conference 
Board. 


In connection with its 50th an- 
niversary, the MUTUAL TRUST AND 
Deposit Co., New Albany, Ind., has 
published an historical booklet en- 
titled “This Was New Albany.” 


PauL J. HANNA of the out-of- 
town division and ROBERT G. Nor- 
woop of the credit department have 
been elected vice-presidents of The 
Hanover Bank, New York. 


The Morristown (N. J.) Trust Co. 
had three retirements at the year 
end: Davin B. HILL, assistant sec- 
retary and assistant treasurer; 
GEORGE HAYWARD, assistant man- 
ager of the safe deposit department; 
and RUSSELL B. WHITEHEAD, paying 
and receiving teller at the main of- 


Arizona Governor Howard Pyle, right, 
as one of his last official acts before 
leaving office, presents an “Award of 
Honor” to Rudolf G. Zepeda, vice-presi- 
dent in the foreign dept. of Valley 
National Bank, Phoenix, for promoting 
better Pan-American relationships. The 
Governor called Mr. Zepeda an “Am- 
bassador of Good Will to Mexico” 
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H. P. McCabe 


Ralph E. Kimpel 


fice. The three men represent a cen- 
tury of service, each having had 
approximately 33 years with the 
trust company or its constituent 
banks. 


RALPH E. KIMPEL and HERBERT 
P. McCABE were named vice-presi- 
dents at Guaranty Trust Co., New 
York. 


GENESSEE VALLEY TRUST CO., 
Rochester, N. Y., has merged with 
UNION TrusT Co. of Rochester, re- 
sulting in a bank with total re- 
sources of approximately $194,000,- 
000 with 22 offices. 


Harry S. SPRINGSTEEN was elected 
vice-president and secretary of the 
City Savings Bank of Brooklyn, N. 
Y. GerorGE T. HENDRICKSON was 
named vice-president and mortgage 
officer. 


Banker By Accident 


OHN H. CUNNINGHAM, chairman 
J of the board of the Carroll County 
National Bank, Westminster, Md., 
became a banker only by accident. 
He was attracted by the high sal- 
ary offered—$25 a month. 

On January 1, the officers and di- 
rectors tendered a reception in his 
honor on the occasion of Mr. CuN- 
NINGHAM’S 88th birthday and com- 
pletion of 70 years in banking. He’s 
still active; is at his office daily. 

In earlier days Mr. CUNNINGHAM 
was a champion bicyclist and made 
numerous jaunts of 100 miles in a 
single day, and once cycled 200 
miles in one day on one of those 
newfangled “safety” bicycles — the 
kind where both the front and rear 
wheels are the same size. He has 
given up cycling but has substituted 
walking. It’s a pretty rough Sunday 
that he doesn’t manage a little walk 
of 8 or 9 miles. 


HERBERT HUBBARD, vice-president 
of Hartford (Conn.) National Bank 
and Trust Co., has retired after 42 
years in banking. 


J. Surifiach-Oller 


R. A. Lockwood 


RAYMOND A. LOCKWOOD has ad- 
vanced to senior vice-president of 
Manufacturers Trust Co., New York. 


JAIME SURINACH-OLLER, president 


“of the International Banking Cor- 


poration of Tangier, has been 
named vice-president for Morocco of 
the American Bankers Association. 
Mr. SURINACH-OLLER is also presi- 
dent of the Pan American Broad- 
casting System and of the Interna- 
ticnal American Holding & Trust 
Co., both of Tangier. 


WILLIAM G. PHILLIPS has retired 
as assistant cashier of the First 
Camden National Bank & Trust Co., 
Camden, N. J. He had been with the 
bank since 1909. 


At the First National Bank of 
Minneapolis, these year-end promo- 
tions were announced: Executive 
vice-president, RuFUS W. HANSON; 
vice-presidents, EDWARD C. BROWN, 
JrR., ROBERT W. FISCHER, and Ro- 
LAND H. THULEEN. 


Some 2,500 persons visited the 
new Munhall (Pa.) office of MEL- 
LON NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST Co. 
during an open house held shortly 
before Christmas. 


Bank Moves 


HE ROGUE VALLEY STATE BANK 

has opened for business in Med- 
ford, Ore. The bank was established 
in Eagle Point, Ore., in 1911 as the 
First State Bank. Its move to Med- 
ford was authorized by the state’s 
superintendent of banks. 


ELMER T. SCHALL, formerly ad- 
ministrative assistant to CARL A. 
Brmson of the Valley National Bank, 
Phoenix, has been named personnel 
and operations officer for the bank’s 
36 offices throughout Arizona. J. W. 
BARRETT succeeds him on the head- 
quarters staff and is in turn suc- 
ceeded as chief clerk by L. G. KEN- 
NEDY, JR. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 26) 
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BETTER BUSINESS METHODS 


For Greater 
Through Lower Costs 


Profits 


Classifile Folders Save 
up to 50% of Time Required 
to Maintain Bank Files 


Banks everywhere are finding 
these sturdy booklike Classifile 
folders, fitted with space-saving 
Kompakt fasteners, save much 
time and improve customer 
service. Remington Rand has de- 
veloped a complete line of Classi- 
file folders for bank needs. 


MORTGAGE RECORDS 


Get the story of how The Nation- 
al Savings Bank of Albany, N. Y., 
which formerly had to refer to 3 
separately filed records for com- 
plete facts on a mortgage, now 
has all facts about any mortgage, 
including the bond and mortgage 
itself, in one Classifile folder... 
all papers locked to its pages in 
separate groups. Circle SN762. 


CREDIT FILES 


Any bank can save 50% of the 
time required to maintain its 
credit files by switching from the 
system the Bank of America for- 
merly used — and many banks 
still use—to the method it now 
employs. Classifile folders now 
used permit the separation of 8 
types of information securely 
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held in place by groups, making 
it unnecessary to review extrane- 
ous material. Get this illustrated 
story on Bank of America — 
circle SN789. 

A tremendous increase in effi- 
ciency has resulted in thousands 
of banks where Classifile credit 
folders are used. Complete mate- 
rial in one folder, arranged in 2 
to 10 organized groups, securely 
locked in place, makes for ease of 
filing and speedy reference. 


TRUST DEPARTMENTS 


Special Trust Account Classifile 
folders provide for the separate 
accumulation of several types of 
records within one file. These in- 
clude detailed ledgers for both 
income and principal transac- 
tions — plus daily advices for 
transactions made subsequent to 
the last posting. 


PERSONNEL DEPARTMENTS 


Classifile Personnel folders (see 
illustrations) are compact yet 
comprehensive and arranged in 
sections — each group securely 
locked in place to its sturdy pages 
with Kompakt fasteners. 


New BANK TRUCK Offers 
Complete Mobility. . . 
Choice of Compartments 


Internal transfer of notes, secu- 
rities, card or paper files is safe 
and easy with the new Remington 
Rand Bank Truck. Scientifically 
designed drawers provide con- 
cealment and security. Lifetime, 
all steel construction. Moves 
easily over doorsills, vault run- 
ways. An exclusive parking 
device eliminates pulling and 
hauling often associated with 
ordinary swivel-caster units. 


A wide selection of interior 
drawers and shelves permits 
varied combinations according to 
individual bank needs. Drawers 
glide smoothly on balanced, full 
extension runners and if desired, 
may be easily removed. 

Circle LBV598 on the coupon 
for free descriptive literature. 


Remington. Pland. 


Room 1231, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 
Kindly send literature circled. 


SN762 SN789 LBV598 


Name_ 
Title 
Firs 
Addres 


City Zone State 
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tow SAVE MONEY TIME 


where youd 


least expect it 


REVO-FILE gives girl finger-tip control over thousands of cards from 
sitting position. Records come to the clerk. Saves lost time, motion. 


“Like getting 60 hours work in a 
40-hour week,” say office managers 
who've changed from old-fashioned 
card files to modern Revo-Files. 


YOU MAY NOT have realized it, but 
old-fashioned drawer and tub files 
actually “‘rob” a firm of time and 
efficiency. They wear out clerks, 
cause tension, errors, lost motion. All 
of which raises your operating costs. 
A simple change to modern Revo- 
Files stops these losses. No costly 
transposition job is necessary. You 


use the same cards you have now. 
But what a difference! 


Each Revo-File brings thousands of 
cards under finger-tip control. Elimi- 
nates lost time, motion, energy. Clerks 
use it from an easy sitting position. 
It’s compact. Mobile. Takes only a 
fraction of the space you’re using, now. 
If you have 3,000 or more active 
cards, being used for continuous 
reference and posting, it will pay you 
to check on Revo-File, today. Mail 
coupon, now, for full details! 


Why Revo-File is the world’s finest rotary file: 


Uses your present records. No costly 
changeover. 

Takes less floor space. 

Increases production. 

Reduces overhead. 

Cannot lose or damage records. 
Makes “in-out” filing faster. 
Mobile— move it where needed. 


@ Available in manual, automatic electric 


selection, and “‘high-boy” models. Ac- 
commodates all standard card sizes. 


Another fine product of % Mosler Safe Company 


Revo-File Division 


to 


ee ee eee = MAIL COUPON FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED FOLDER! —= 


The Mosler Safe Company, Dep't B-2, 320 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
Please send me your free, illustrated folder giving details on Revo-File, world’s finest rotary card file. 
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WILLIAM G. WILCOX, manager of 
the Nogales office of the Valley Na- 
tional Bank, Phoenix, Ariz., became 
on January 1 a member of the No- 
gales Board of Aldermen and pres- 
ident of the local Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


Two officers and six employees 
with a total of 304 years of banking 
experience, have retired from First 
National Bank in St. Louis. They 
are: WILLIAM A. GORDON, vice-pres- 
ident; WILLIAM C. STAUSS, assistant 
cashier; GENEVIEVE F. MCAULIFFE, 
AL BANTLE, RICHARD OBERJUERGE, 
JOSEPH ROWLES, HARRY REDDING, 
and THERESA CHEWMING. 


Kings County Savings Bank, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., announces two re- 
tirements: LEWIS FUHR, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of the Broadway of- 
fice, and ALFRED PAULL PALMER, 
secretary of the bank. 


EDWIN J. TIETZ, vice-president of 
Chicago National Bank, has retired 
and is succeeded by JOHN R. BRAUE, 
vice-president, and RAYMOND W. 
FooTE, assistant vice-president. Mr. 
BRAUE, who is completing 30 years 
in instalment financing, takes active 
administrative charge of the bank’s 
entire consumer operation. 


Promotions at the Lincoln Sav- 
ings Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y., include: 
EDMOND G. MURPHY, vice-president 
and comptroller; AuGuST H. WEN- 
ZEL, vice-president; PRESTON B. 
O’SULLIVAN, STANLEY T. JAHODA, 
and JOHN F. VOGEL, assistant vice- 
presidents; JOHN L. CoRVAIA, adver- 
tising manager; JAMES P. MURPHY, 
personnel officer ; PETER M. SWEENEY, 
assistant secretary. 


J. JUDSON Brooks and J. LAw- 
RENCE TURNER were elected vice- 
presidents in the trust division of 
Peoples First National Bank & 
Trust Co., Pittsburgh. Rocer B. 
DONNER was named a vice-president 
in the investment division. 


JoHN E. WHITMORE, vice-presi- 
dent of the National Bank of Com- 
merce of Houston, Texas, has been 
appointed to the National Board of 
Field Advisors of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration. He will serve 
on the board of Region X, which in- 
cludes Texas, Ark., La., and Okla. 
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William T. Mann Robert Parsons 

WILLIAM T. MANN has been elected 
a vice-president of the Texas Na- 
tional Bank of Houston. He was 
formerly vice-president of the First 
National Bank of Dallas. Mr. MANN 
is an alumnus of The Graduate 
School of Banking. 


ROBERT W. PARSONS of the bond 
department of Bankers Trust Co., 
New York, has been elected a vice- 
president. 


Three-Way Merger 


LANS are announced, subject to 

all necessary approvals, to merge 
three Long Island banks, the BALD- 
WIN NATIONAL BANK, PEOPLE'S 
STATE BANK of Baldwin, and the 
MEADOW BROOK NATIONAL BANK. 
Should this merger be completed as 
planned, MEADOW BrRooK NATIONAL 
would have 17 offices and assets of 
about $170-million. 


VALLEY NATIONAL BANK, Phoenix, 
has awarded the contract for con- 
struction of its new $275,000 office 
in Mesa, Arizona. It is to have two 
drive-in windows and a paved park- 
ing area. 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE of 
Seattle, Wash., on December 30 
elected 16 new officers and advanced 
11 others. 


Three officers retired from .Mer- 
cantile Trust Co., St. Louis, at the 
year end: RICHARD C. OBERMANN, 
vice-president ; HENRY W. KROENING, 
assistant vice-president; and GEORGE 
F. trust officer. 


Consolidation of American Na- 
tional Bank and Fletcher Trust Co., 
both of Indianapolis, took place as 
planned at the end of the year. 
Heading the new bank, AMERICAN 
FLETCHER NATIONAL BANK AND 
TruTs Co., are: ELMER W. STOUT, 
chairman of the board; WILLIAM B. 
SCHILTGES, vice-chairman of the 
board and chairman of the executive 
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SET FOR A SMOOTH TAKE-OFF IN 1955... 
like business in the Intermountain West 


In the year past at Continental Bank we... 
Made a net gain of 2,309 deposit customers. 
Increased our total resources over $6,000,000. 


Commenced construction of a 3-story addition to our Main 
Office building and added customer parking facilities. 


Paid our 249 employes a Christmas bonus totaling $95,000. 


Earned from operations $563,555.94 before taxes 
and $338,974.83 after taxes. 


Increased our annual dividend to $1.00 per 
share, thus distributing $180,000 for the year on 
our 180,000 shares of common capital stock. 


These are signs of the times in the Intermountain 
Empire where Continental Bank is expanding with the West. 


If you have business in our area, we invite you to 
share our 46 years of progressive banking experience. 


The Continental Bank 


and Trust Company 
OF SALT LAKE CITY 


MAIN OFFICE: 200 South Main Street 
CENTRAL BRANCH: 1575 South Main Street 


Member Federal Reserve System @ Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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BANK 
COIN PAYER 


Pays I¢ to $1 
automatically. 
Right or left trap 
door or roll out 
cup delivery. 
Three yeor 
guarantee. 
$230 plus tax. 


WRAPPERS 


The colored flat 
tubular wrapper 
originated by 
us is today the 
quality standard 
of the banking 
industry. These 
easy-to-open 
heavy wrappers 
are available in 
nationally accepted 
colors. 


FASTEST 
TOUGHEST 


Abbott 7-G Coin 
Counter-Packager for 
extra heavy duty... 


saves hours of time. i 


RAPID COIN ASSORTER 
TABLE MODEL 


Electrically operated—separates 1200 
mixed coins per minute. $265 plus tax. 


See your Abbott Catalog 
“Make Abbott a Habit’’ 


ABBOTT 


COIN COUNTER COMPANY — 
Manufacturers for Banks since 1911 
43rd to 144th Streets and Wales Ave. 


| Travel Service, 
| vice-president of the recently re- 


committee; EVANS WOOLLEN, JR., 
president; Harotp §S. Cross and 
NORMAN METZGER, senior vice- 
presidents. 


FIRST AND AMERICAN NATIONAL 
BANK of Duluth, Minn., has observed 
its 75th anniversary. 


Tom K. SMITH, board chairman of 
Boatmen’s National Bank, St. Louis, 
and president of the A.B.A. in 1936, 
was subject of a little piece in a 
recent edition of the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat which relates that he has 
a record of 50 years of service with 
business in the same block on Fourth 
Street. He spent the first five years 
with an investment company, and 
another five years with a company 
across the street. He then spent 15 
years in his own firm in the same 
block, and since has been an officer 
of the bank. 


ELDRIDGE H. BooTtH, Jr., formerly 
vice-president and trust officer of 
Title Insurance and Trust Co., Los 
Angeles, was elected senior vice- 
president. 


JOHN K. BENSON, vice-president, 
has been designated vice-president 
and comptroller of the National 
Shawmut Bank, Boston. 


The First National Bank & Trust 
Company of Bridgeport, Conn., 
changed its name on January 1 to 
THE CONNECTICUT NATIONAL BANK, 
Bridgeport. 


FRANK T. MCKEE and JOSEPH P. 
FLEMING were elected vice-presi- 
dents of Beneficial Saving Fund 
Society of Philadelphia. 


At American National Bank and 


| Trust Co. of Chicago, ALLEN P. 
| STULTS was elected chairman of the 
| loan committee and HERBERT T. 
| SPIESBERGER was named to the newly 
| created position of senior vice-pres- 


ident. 


The Independent Bankers Associ- 
ation has formed a committee to 


| study the matter of small-bank 


ownership and management succes- 
sion. REED H. ALBIG, president of 
the National Bank of McKeesport, 


| Pa., heads the group. 


JoE D. OLIVER, owner of Oliver 
has been elected 


Roy F. Duke 


H. K. Corbin 


opened travel department of Citi- 
zens & Southern National Bank, 
Atlanta. 


Roy F. DUKE was named presi- 
dent of Fidelity Union Trust Co., 
Newark, N. J., to succeed HORACE 
K. CorBIN, who was elected board 
chairman and chief executive officer. 


SocIETY FOR SAVINGS, Cleveland, 
Ohio, was one of 13 winners in the 
sixth annual Cleveland-prepared Ad- 
vertising Awards project sponsored 
by the Cleveland Advertising Club. 
The award was for the advertising 
and public relations program for the 
opening of a new branch. 


MarVIN O. BricGs, formerly rela- 
tions manager of Mercantile Na- 
tional Bank, Dallas, Tex., has joined 
Bank of New Mexico, Albuquerque, 
as. a vice-president. 


CLARENCE G. NOEL of the personal 
trust division of City Bank Farmers 
Trust Co., New York, has been ap- 
pointed vice-president. 


JEANNE BRADLEY, assistant treas- 
urer of the Bank of New York, was 
interviewed on the radio recently on 
the subject of “Women in Banking” 
by Frank Farrell, syndicated col- 
umnist of the New York World- 
Telegram & Sun. 


PauL J. HANNA of the out-of- 
town division and ROBERT G. Nor- 
woop of the credit department have 
been elected vice-presidents of The 
Hanover Bank, New York. 


ARTHUR H. THIEN has advanced to 
vice-president of United National 
Bank, Forest Hills, N. Y. 


SAMUEL J. LIVINGSTON and STEPHEN 
F. SAYER are now vice-presidents of 
First National Bank of Philadelphia. 


J. R. PartTEN, chairman of the 
board of directors and Federal Re- 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 30) 
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A GROWING BUSINESS 
NEEDS NEW MARKETS 


Tommy has it all figured out. He 


knows that the more people that pass 
his stand, the more customers he can 
develop and the more profit he will 
make. 


There’s a lesson here for investors. 
Physical assets are only one index of 
the value of an investment in a com- 
pany. Even more important is the 
distribution and acceptance of its prod- 
ucts. For an investment in plants and 
equipment can only pay off when the 
company has sufficient sales to support 
production capacity. In other words, 
the product must have a market... 
and this market must be expanded 
and protected. 


Developing and protecting markets 
are the primary functions of Business 
Publication Advertising. Well-directed 
and carefully executed business maga- 
zine advertising builds company recog- 


nition and product acceptance. Business 
magazines are edited for specific audi- 
ences. And, by selecting publications 
aimed at its key markets, a company 
can place its sales message on the desks 
of its customers and prospects, month 
after month—simultaneously . . . and 
at pennies per call. 


THAT’S WHY WE SUGGEST: If you have 
a financial interest or responsibility 
in a company, you will want to en- 
courage the company’s management 
in the use of adequate Business 
Publication Advertising. 


Just released .. . McGraw- 
Hill’s 1955 ‘“‘Pulsebeat of 
Industry” discusses current 
trends and the outlook for 
over twenty-five divisions of 
business and industry. We 
will be happy to send you a 
copy without cost or obliga- 
tion. 


NicGRAW-HILL 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


SNe” 
ARD 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


OVER A MILLION MEN IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY PAY TO READ McGRAW-HILL BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 
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serve Agent of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Dallas for the past eight 
years, retired from the bank on 
December 31. He is succeeded by 
GENERAL ROBERT J. SMITH of Dallas, 
president of Pioneer Air Lines. 


The county’s oldest resident, 98, 
cut the ribbon at dedication cere- 
monies for the new Bellville office 
of the FARMERS SAVINGS & TRUST 
Co., Mansfield, O. Nearly 5,000 per- 
sons came. 


ORLO J. HAMLIN was named presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of 
Eldred, Pa., succeeding HAMLIN D. 
REDFIELD, who resigned to become 
vice-president of the Bradford Na- 
tional Bank. Mr. HAMLIN is also 
president of the Hamlin Bank and 
Trust Co., Smethport, Pa., which has 
had but two presidents in its 91 
years of operation. 


EARL SCHWULST, chairman and 
president of the Bowery Savings 
Bank, New York, was named to the 
board of trustees of Barnard Col- 
lege for a 7-year term. He will serve 
on the investment and finance com- 
mittees. 


FRANCIS O. THALHEIMER has been 
appointed vice-president in charge 
of the personnel and operations de- 
partment of The Bank of Douglas, 
Phoenix, Ariz. He had been asso- 
ciated with Valley National Bank, 
Phoenix. Mr. THALHEIMER is opera- 
tions committee chairman of the 


Dewey H. Johnson, left, president, 
Bank of Greenwood, S. C., receives 
from Col. Hubert F. Lee, editor of 
Dixie Business Magazine, a citation sig- 
nifying his election to the South’s Hall 
of Fame for the Living, an award for 
distinguished service 


H. W. McDowell Everett Barber 


Arizona Bankers Association and 
is a past president of Maricopa 
County Chapter, American Institute 
of Banking. 


H. WoopwarD MCDOWELL was 
elected a vice-president and trust 
officer of Central- Penn National 
Bank of Philadelphia. 


EVERETT W. BARBER has_ been 
named vice-president in charge of 
credits at City Bank, Detroit. He was 
for some time manager of the De- 
troit agency of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, and later re- 
gional manager of the RFC’s Boston 
office. When RFC was liquidated, he 
joined the contract division of the 
Air Force in Washington, from 
whence he joined the City Bank staff. 


Boston Merger Planned 


emer NATIONAL BANK OF BOSTON 
and STATE STREET TRUST Co. 
have made plans to consolidate the 
two banks into the SECOND BANK- 
STATE STREET TRUST Co. It is ex- 
pected that, if all necessary ap- 
provals are forthcoming, the con- 
solidation will become effective Feb- 
ruary 21, creating the largest bank 
under state charter in New England, 
with total resources of over $350,- 
000,000. The resulting bank would 
operate under the charter of the 
trust company and would become a 
member of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem and Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation. 


J. STANLEY BROWN, who has been 
vice-president for personnel at 
Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, New 
York, has transferred at his own re- 
quest to administration of the spe- 
cial training division, a field in which 
he has been interested and active 
for many years. J. KENNETH TOWN- 
SEND now heads up the personnel 
department, and MR. BROWN con- 
tinues active in the management 
committee, in which capacity he con- 
tinues his interest in over-all per- 
sonnel direction. 


Donald H. Aiken 


William E. Irvin 


WILLIAM E. IRVIN has been named 
executive vice-president of The Idaho 
First National Bank, Boise, to suc- 
ceed M. A. HANSON, who retired on 
December 31. 


DONALD H. AIKEN, who has been 
First Deputy Superintendent of 
Banks of the State of New York, 
has joined The Greenwich Savings 
Bank of New York City as an 
assistant vice-president. 


Kiphart Retires 


HOMAS J. KIPHART, director of 

public relations of the Fifth 
Third Union Trust Co., Cincinnati, 
has retired, but continues with the 
bank in an advisory capacity. 

Tom KIPHART is very well known 
in financial advertising and public- 
ity and for his abilities as a public 
relations director and public speaker. 
He is past president of the Financial 
Public Relations Association; past 
president of Cincinnati Chapter, 
American Institute of Banking; and 
he was for many years a member 
and is a past chairman of the pub- 
lic relations committee of the Ohio 
Bankers Association. 


MarRK S. WILLING, JR., vice-presi- 
dent of Chicago National Bank, has 
been appointed chairman of the City 
Communities Division of the 1955 
Red Cross Chicago Chapter fund 
campaign. 


R. L. BAILEY, manager of the Win- 
nipeg main office of the Bank of 
Montreal, has been appointed assis- 
tant general manager supervising the 
bank’s 140 branches in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, and Alberta. He suc- 
ceeds LESLIE L. SINCLAIR, who has 
retired after 45 years with Bank of 
Montreal. WILLIAM E. STEWART suc- 
ceeds Mr. BAILEY at Winnipeg, and 
is succeeded as manager of a Toronto 
branch by ROBERT SMILLIE, who has 
been superintendent of branches in 
British Columbia and the Yukon. 
FrED S. HARRISON becomes superin- 
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tendent for the 87 branches. Succeed- 
ing Mr. HARRISON as supervisor of 
branches in Quebec and Newfound- 
land is LAURENT GELLY, who had 
been his assistant. 


UNION BANK & TRUST Co., Mont- 
gomery, Ala., has opened the city’s 
first branch bank, which features 
also the city’s first drive-in window. 
Some 2,000 visitors attended an open 
house at which the Mayor was a 
speaker. 


Customers at the Madison Avenue 
and 39th Street office of BANK OF 
THE MANHATTAN COMPANY, New 
York, are able to observe the prog- 
ress of a new mural being painted by 
one of the country’s famous mural- 
ists, Edward C. Trumbull. The scene 
is downtown Manhattan as seen from 
Governor’s Island. 


LucIA DEUTSCHBEIN, assistant sec- 
retary of the Lincoln Rochester 
Trust Company, Rochester, N. Y., 
was tendered a reception on her 45th 
anniversary with the bank. MIss 
DEUTSCHBEIN is assistant manager of 
the stock transfer department. 


Citizen & Southern National Bank, 
Atlanta, has elected three new di- 
rectors: MARY FREEMAN, ELLIS H. 
PENISTON, and JULIAN T. HIGH- 
TOWER. MISS FREEMAN is said to be 
the first woman to become director 
of a major bank in the southeast. 


More than 40,000 persons attended 
the two-day open house held to mark 
the formal opening of the new main 
office of FULTON SAVINGS BANK 
Kincs County, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


REPRESENTATIVE TEAGUE, Demo- 
crat, of Texas, has introduced a bill 
to permit consolidation of District of 
Columbia banks when both are char- 
tered in the District. It was referred 
for consideration to the House Dis- 
trict Committee. Under present laws, 
national banks in the District can 
consolidate with other national banks 
or with District-chartered banks pro- 
vided the national charter is re- 
tained. There is no provision for con- 
solidation of a District - chartered 
bank with another institution of the 
same type. The bill was drafted by 
the office of the Comptroller of the 
Currency last year after two bank 
mergers emphasized this inequity in 
the law. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 159) 
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A.N.Z. BANK 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND BANK LIMITED 


ABRIDGED STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


(Expressed in Australian Currency) 


30th SEPTEMBER, 1954 


ASSETS 
Coin, Bullion, Notes and Cash at Bankers 
Money at call and short notice 
Treasury Bills — Australian 
Cheques of, and Balances with and due from other "Gents 
Special Account with Commonwealth Bank of Australia 
Investments at or under Market Value 
Bills Receivable and Remittances in Transit 
Loans and Advances to Customers and other Accounts 
Liability of Customers for Acceptances 
Bank Premises and other Fixed Assets 


Liability of Customers and Others on Confirmed Credits, Genatins ob 


LIABILITIES 
Capital, paid up 
Reserve Fund and Profit and 
Current, Deposit and other Accounts 
Confirmed Credits, Guarantees, ete., on behalf of Customers 


GENERAL MANAGER'S OFFICE FOR AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, FIJI, PAPUA & NEW GUINEA : 


394-396 Collins Street, Melbourne. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE IN NEW ZEALAND : 


HEAD OFFICE: 71! Cornhill, London, E.C.3. 


£A 

32,186,871 
5,584,750 
3,998,384 
7,652,294 
47,083,000 
27,003,142 
57,157,700 
194,465,275 
2,963,529 
4,628,090 
31,810,203 


£A414, 533, 238 


12,801,000 
9,868,977 
357,089,529 
2,963,529 
31,810,203 


£A414,533,238 


196 Featherston Street, Wellington. 


Over 800 aii and Agencies throughout Australia and New Zealand, in Fiji, Papua and 


New Guinea, and in London. Agents throughout the World. 


Max W. Hofmeister, Pres. 
Mobile-Home Agency 

Insurance Consultant To 
Mobilehome Finance Institutions 


A Sound Insurance 


Program is the Backbone 


of Mobilehome Financing 


OBILE-HOME AGENCY offers 
Specialized Insurance Coverages to 
mobilehome financing institutions. 


Representing major stock Specialty com- 
panies, we provide the flexibility and 
special experience to assure a sound in- 
surance program for clients who are dis- 
counting mobilehome paper. 

Complete coverages with nation-wide 
protection and claim service provide the 
assurance of protection of your portfolio. 


Your inquiry concerning Mobilehome 
Financing-Insurance will receive our 
prompt attention. 


INSURANCE 


A GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS 


Insuring Mobilehomes From Coast to Coast is our only business 


FIRE... 


THEFT ... and 
Combined Additional 
Coverages 

Collision, including Trip 
Collision 

SKIP Coverages and Single 
Interest Collision 

Group and Individual Credit- 
Life, Accident and Health 


MOBILE-HOME AGENCY, INC. Keeler Building GRAND RAPIDS, MICt!. 
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Write for Complete Details 
COMMERCE CLEARING. HOUSE, INC. 


O F TOPICAL LAW REPORTS 


CHICAGO 1 WASHINGTON 4 
M HIGAN Avy 1329 E STREET. N. W 
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despite occasional chills in the stock market and 
a slight hardening of credit policy. 

Some forecasts start with favorite indicators and 
work toward optimistic conclusions, while others start 
with favorite conclusions and work back to optimistic 
indicators. But either way they arrive at the consumer, 
who will be more numerous, have more to spend and 
will spend it chiefly on the comforts of home or the 
comforts of getting away from home. 

This should be interesting to watch because the hous- 
ing and automobile industries seem headed for an 
epochal era of competition, not only within themselves 
but between the two. 


Heesni optimism prevails thus far this year 


Competition for Hours as well as Dollars 


Barring unforeseen events, the consensus is that 
1955 may be the biggest business year in history. Gross 
national product, which was about $360-billion last 
year, may rise to $378-billion. 

This would mean that personal income would exceed 
$300-billion compared to $288-billion last year, and un- 
employment should decline. 

But this competition between housing and automo- 
biles is not so much for the consumer’s dollar as for 
the consumer’s hour. Dollars may be more plentiful 
than ever but hours are becoming more severely limited 
than ever before. The two industries may never reach 
the point of urging the consumer to reach for a color 
TV instead of a Chrysler or an air conditioning system 
instead of a Buick, but it will amount to that because 
when a consumer is at home enjoying better living he 
is not on the road enjoying better rolling along. 


Living on 24 Hours a Day 


Arnold Bennett had something to say on this point, 
and, while this is far from an exact quotation, it was 
to this effect: 

Newspapers are full of articles explaining how to 
live on such and such a sum... . But I have never seen 
an essay on how to live on 24 hours a day. 

Philosophers have not explained time. It is thé in- 
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explicable raw material of everything. With it, all is 
possible; without it, nothing. The supply of time is 
truly a daily miracle . . . genuinely astonishing when 
one examines it. You wake up in the morning, and lo! 
your purse is magically filled with 24 hours of the 
unmanufactured tissue of your life! Its the most 
precious of possessions. A highly singular commodity, 
showered upon you in a manner as singular as the 
commodity itself. 

More remarkable! no one can take it from you. It 
is unstealable. And no one receives either more or less 
than you receive. 

In the realm of time there is no aristocracy of in- 
tellect. Genius is never rewarded by even an extra 
hour a day. And there’s no punishment. Waste your 
infinitely precious commodity as much as you will, and 
the supply will never be withheld from you. Moreover, 
you can’t draw on the future. Impossible to get into 
debt! You can only waste a passing moment. You 
can’t waste tomorrow; it’s kept for you. You can’t 
waste the next hour; it’s kept for you. 

You have to live on this 24 hours of daily time. 
Out of it you have to spin health, pleasure, money, con- 
tent, respect, and the evolution of your immortal soul. 
Its right use, its most effective use, is a matter of the 
highest urgency and of the most thrilling actuality. 
All depends on that. Strange that the newspapers, so 
enterprising and up to date as they are, are not full 
of “how to live on a given income of time,” instead of 
“how to live on a given income of money”! Money is 
far commoner than time. When one reflects, one per- 
ceives that money is just about the commonest thing 
there is. But, concluded Arnold Bennett: 

If one can’t arrange that an income of 24 hours 
a day shall exactly cover all proper items of expendi- 
ture, one does muddle one’s life definitely. The supply 
of time, though gloriously regular, is cruelly restricted. 


Housing 


Some are concerned because home construction cur- 
rently exceeds family formation. Perhaps the destruc- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 168) 
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The President delivering his State of the Union Message at the opening of the 84th Congress. There followed, during the 

month, a number of other messages on specific aspects of the State of the Union—foreign trade, postal and civil service 

pay, military pay and reserve program, the budget, the economic report, health re-insurance, the national highway program. 
A few notes on the budget message appear on page 120 


The Economic State of the Union 


nomic state of the Union isn’t 
too bad. While it might be bet- 
ter, it certainly could be very much 
worse. The vigorous economic pull- 
out from the recession is very pleas- 
ing to officialdom and certainly 
makes some of the gloom-and-doom- 
ers of yesteryear—visiting British 
economists as well as political oppo- 
nents of the Administration—look a 
little red-faced. Their carmine hue 
may be in part a reflection of the 
rosy optimism that has character- 
ized New Year’s business prognosti- 
cations, chorused up and down Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, and the sustained 
exuberance of the stock market. 
Nobody on the policy-making level 
in the Capital, having in mind next 
year’s election campaign, is going to 
take any chances on rocking the 
boat. To be financially specific, no 
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one up there is going to advocate a 
tight-money policy. The Federal Re- 
serve Board’s policy of ‘‘active ease” 
has given way to one of just “ease,” 
but they’ll do their best to keep away 
from dis-ease. Like the Chinese doc- 
tors of yore, they are paid to keep 
the patient healthy, not to cure him 
after he falls ill. Consider stock mar- 
ket margins, raised in January from 
50% to 60%. Governor Szymczak 
told the Flanders subcommittee a 
month earlier that the amount of 
credit used in the market was a very 
small fraction of total credit. Doubt- 
less the Board acted on the theory 
that its step would provide a psycho- 
logical tug on the bit, lest specula- 
tion climb further to a big fall, with 
concentric repercussions. 

Not everything about the outlook 
is hunky-dory. The Treasury still 
cannot balance income with appro- 


priations. The fear of tightening 
credit hampers Mr. Burgess in pur- 
suing the objective of lengthening 
the average maturity of the public 
debt, and the periodic financings and 
refinancings call for considerable 
finesse. The Treasury has to keep its 
eye on the market from hour to hour, 
and the market watches the Trea- 
sury constantly. 

While there is nearly universal 
agreement in Government and eco- 
nomic circles that the business out- 
look for 1955 is very good, there are 
those in Washington who have their 
fingers crossed; and we must assume 
that even those officials who go on 
record with very favorable forecasts 
realize the weaknesses of human 
prophecy. A very considerable part 
of the current economic recovery 
consists of autos and housing, with 
secondary effects on steel, textiles, 
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durable goods, and the like. Difficult 
auto wage negotiations loom; pos- 
sibly a costly strike. The auto indus- 
try has been busy keeping up with 
current demand and trying to stock- 
pile for such a troublesome eventu- 
ality —“pulling the second half year 
into the first half,” as some put it. 
This could mean, if there is no strike 
this spring, that unemployment in 
the affected industries may be more 
than seasonal. Unemployment is not 
only a human and economic misfor- 
tune, it can be a political one as well, 
as Washington is all too aware. 

The Congress won’t give Presi- 
dent Eisenhower everything he sug- 
gested in his lengthy State of the 
Union Message. Mr. Eisenhower has 
been described as reluctant to roll up 
his sleeves and get into partisan 
political fray, as did his predecessor. 
Rather, it is said, he views himself 
as President of all the people. That 
seems borne out by the above-cited 
message, which one Democrat labeled 
“too damn New Dealish for me.” 
Come the next campaign, it will be 
hard to find a group of voters to 
whom Mr. Eisenhower can’t say: “I 
tried to get something for you.” Only 
the protectionists were omitted. 

In the recommendations are pay 
increases for the military, the 
civil service, and Congressmen and 
judges; homes for the ill-housed; 
highways by the billions of dollars; 
help for low-income farm families; 
prosperity for small business; better 
disaster relief; more consideration 
for the aged; and increased minimum 
wages. 


Congressional Reaction 


Congress reacted to the Presi- 
dent’s message with words and bills. 
Senator Thye, for example, promptly 
introduced his already planned bill 
to give the Small Business Adminis- 
tration renewed life on a permanent 
and independent basis. Senator Thye 
stated his opposition to putting the 
SBA under the Commerce Depart- 
ment. He praised its lending record— 
only two overdue loans and one more 
delinquent. The former chairman of 
the Senate Small Business Commit- 
tee also participated in the move to 
make that committee a permanent 
and “standing” committee of the 
Senate. In the House there is like 
sentiment. 

The banking counterpart of small 
business, “independent banking,” 
also has been busy. Its representa- 
tives at this writing are in contact 
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with the Federal Reserve Board and 
members of the Congress prepara- 
tory to another push for bank hold- 
ing company legislation. Chairman 
Spence told BANKING of his plans to 
introduce a revised ‘Spence Bill” by 
mid-January and to hold hearings 
in the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee on it. In the past, Senate 
Banking Committee members, nota- 
bly Mr. Robertson of Virginia, have 
evidenced sympathy with the idea of 
regulation of bank holding com- 
panies; the Senate shows signs of 
waiting to see what emerges in the 
other house. The death of Senator 
Maybank has meant a setback for 
the drive. Underlying the fear of 
bank holding companies is opposition 
to branch banking. 


Regulation A Adopted 


Regulation A has been adopted by 
the Federal Reserve Board in the 
form published on November 30. 
American Bankers Association com- 
ment on the text was reported in 
the January issue,of BANKING. The 
Board reports that it received few 
comments altogether. 

Another knotty political banking 
problem is that of savings and loan 
branching, regarding which we have 
more to say below. Here is a case 
of competition between two “indus- 
tries,” each with its set of official 


guardians and spokesmen, as it were, 
in Washington. For the S&Ls this 
spokesman is the Home Loan Bank 
Board, not an independent agency. 
Complicating the issue is the fact 
that many bankers are directors of 
S&Ls and many banks have S&L 
accounts of value to them. 

“What’ll the Fed and Treasury 
do about the bond market?” visiting 
bankers ask. “Will they support it? 
Will they let the market slip too 
far?” Answer: They’d like to let the 
market alone, but they can’t always 
do that. There are times when re- 
serves must be fed to the market. 
The Treasury and Federal Reserve 
are in accord on this. They can’t sit 
relaxed when they see a declining 
market for Governments. In Novem- 
ber $14,000,000 or $15,000,000 were 
bought for Treasury trust accounts. 
The policy is bound to be a little 
political, too. 

The President’s budget message is 
discussed on page 120. This the Con- 
gress will have to read against the 
background of the economic and 
policy messages sent up from the 
White House; and the ordinary tax- 
payer will have to do his own guess- 
ing as to what the Congress is going 
to do about foreign aid, military ap- 
propriations, the proposed great 10- 
year program for Federal-aid high- 
ways, Government pay and postal 


Notices of bills to be considered by the House of Representatives are pinned on a 

bulletin board by Anthony P. Demma, assistant superintendent of the House Press 

Gallery. Members of the House introduced 1,738 bills on the opening day of the 
84th Congress, a record, according to the House bill clerk 
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International Economic Policy 


nad OREIGN economics” has been very 
much a part of Washington eco- 
nomics since the days of Lend-Lease. 
That President Eisenhower again 
in 1955 has made it the subject of 
a special message to the Congress 
surprises no one. In 1953 the Ran- 
dall Commission was created to 
sharpen and emphasize the inter- 
national economic views of the 
Eisenhower Administration; and in 
1954 its recommendations were 
passed along to the Congress in a 
similar special message. The Pres- 
ident leans toward the liberal in in- 
ternational policies. Since the party 
of Cordell Hull and FDR shares that 
leaning, 1955 should see further 
progress for the Administration’s 
program. This is likely less be- 
cause the Democrats outnumber the 
Republicans in the Congress by 
small margins than because they 
now occupy the powerful committee 
chairmanships. 

In 1954, for example, the Ways 
and Means Committee, which han- 
dles the trade agreements program 
and tariffs, was headed by Dan Reed 
of New York, a strong protection- 
ist. Now Mr. Reed’s central seat 
is occupied by Jere Cooper of Ten- 
nessee, Cordell Hull’s home state. 
When in 1953 President Eisenhower 
asked a 3-year extension of the 
trade agreements authority plus the 
power to reduce tariffs 15% in three 
years, he got from Mr. Reed and the 
Congress only a 1-year extension. 
With Jere Cooper handling the 
gavel, the President now stands a 
better chance. 


A NEW Administration project for 
which ultimate congressional ap- 
proval will be sought is the “Inter- 
national Finance Corporation,” an- 
nounced as a goal by Secretary of 
the Treasury Humphrey on the eve 
of the Rio de Janeiro Conference in 
November. This IFC is a modified 
version of the plan hatched by the 
World Bank. Before the Congress 
can act, articles of agreement will 
have to obtain international accep- 
tance. 

Also high on the “foreign eco- 
nomic” menu is more lenient tax 
treatment of income from American 
direct investments abroad. The con- 
cession of 14 percentage points for 
such income under the corporation 
income tax failed to get congres- 
sional approval last year, so an- 


other attempt is being made. Also, 
the Administration is ready to defer 
taxing the income of foreign 
branches of American firms until 
such income can be brought home. 
Beyond these, the Administration 
would like to forego taxes on such 
part of the foreign-branch-plant in- 
come as receives a waiver of foreign 
taxes as part of other countries’ 
investment promotion. At present 
U.S. taxation on income earned 
abroad allows the taxpayer to de- 
duct taxes paid abroad, and if those 
ge down, the U.S. bite correspond- 
ingly rises. The proposed change, 
however, would be applicable only 
where so provided in a bilateral in- 
vestment treaty. Negotiation of 
tax conventions is proving a very 
slow process, the Treasury finds. 


Tm December Executive Order 
on the Buy American Act, cutting 
down the price preference for U.S. 
bidders from 25% to 6-10%, takes 
that issue off the stage. It took two 
years of wrangling to get the re- 
form through. Customs simplifica- 
tion is still a problem, despite the 
legislation of the last Congress. 
Among other “foreign economic” 
matters on the program are: dis- 
posal of agricultural surpluses, pro- 
motion of currency convertibility 
abroad, liberalization of east-west 
trade, removal of anti-trust-law im- 
pediments to foreign investment, 
stimulation of American tourist 
travel abroad, changes in merchant 
marine policy, changes in mineral 
policy, and increased Point IV aid 
abroad. 

A perennial problem is foreign 
aid—military and economic. Latter. 
ly long-range aid for Asia has been 
to the fore. Following the prolonged 
Geneva talks on the GATT, Febru. 
ary sees the opening of negotiations 
with Japan on tariffs and trade poli- 
cies. During the preparatory hear- 
ings in Washington in December 
numerous American industries pro- 
tested proposed concessions. Re- 
placing foreign aid with American 
imports—“trade, not aid”—is like 
reaching for the end of the rainbow. 
Britain’s Government warns: “The 
dollar problem is still unsolved. The 
‘gap’ is closed at the moment but 
this is due to heavy U.S. aid and 
military expenditure abroad.” 

The fact is, “foreign economics” 
is in Washngton to stay. 


increases, public housing, and 9 
forth. Upcoming measures of special 
interest to banking are listed further 
below. Some of them are going to 
raise hot arguments. Measures. of 
more general interest also ensure 
controversy: tariffs and trade poli- 
cies, tax cuts for investments abroad, 
power policy. 


S&L Branching 


Issuance of the savings and loan 
branching regulations forecast in 
Home Loan Bank Board Chairman 
Walter McAllister’s speech quoted in 
this space last month does not seem 
imminent. The outlook is for the 
HLBB to go along for a while with- 
out specific regulations, such as Mr. 
McAllister has favored. A stumbling 
block is the treatment of S&L 
branching in states where branch 
banking is not permitted as such, yet 
chain banking exists in fact. Al- 
though there are 14 states where 
branch banking is not authorized, in 
five of them—Florida, Illinois, Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, and Wisconsin—there 
is chain banking through the-holding 
company device. 

Last year the House didn’t get 
around to the Senate-approved bill 
on S&L branching, 8.975, and for a 
while it looked as though the HLBB 
would, therefore, carry out its own 
idea, i.e., to permit S&L branching 
wherever either commercial-bank 
branching or the holding-company 
equivalent exists. It is understood 
that plans are under way for the re- 
introduction of S.975 by the National 
Association of Supervisors of State 
Banks. So far as is known the S&L 
industry is not sponsoring a bill. The 
HLBB, however, is seeking certain 
changes in the law. Its proposals are 
under study in the Treasury and 
Budget Bureau. Such of HLBB's 
proposals as are approved by the 
Budget Bureau will doubtless be in- 
corporated in the Administration’s 
amendments to the housing laws. 
Some of them reportedly did not ini- 
tially meet with Treasury approval. 


Amendments Sought 


In an interview with BANKING, Mr. 
McAllister stated that the amend- 
ments sought include the following 
changes: 

(1) An amendment to Section 5 
of the Home Owners’ Loan Act which 
would authorize Federal savings and 
loan associations to invest in securi- 
ties approved by the HLBB. This 
proposed amendment is aimed at the 
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possibility that the time may come 
when the demand for mortgage 
money dwindles and the S&Ls may 
need additional outlets for their 
funds, apart from real estate and 
Government bonds now available for 
their investment. 

(2) An amendment to the same 
section authorizing the Federal S&Ls 
to invest in land for development and 
improvement, especially for slum 
clearance and rehabilitation. 

(3) Making Federal S&L shares 
and accounts insured by the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corpo- 
ration lawful investments for all 
public funds of the U. S., fiduciary 
and trust funds under U. S. control 
and for funds of all corporations 
organized under laws of the U. S. 
Among such funds would be postal 
savings funds and those in the hands 
of receivers and trustees appointed 
by U. S. district courts. 

(4) The HLBB also wants an 
amendment to the National Banking 
Act or a separate bill to permit na- 
tional banks to place funds in in- 
sured savings and loan associations 
to the extent of the insurance. At 
times, examiners have caused na- 
tional banks to withdraw such invest- 
rents as being illegal. Mr. McAllister 
holds that some insured S&Ls have 
been embarrassed thereby. 

(5) Amendment of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Act to reduce from 
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The Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government, 
headed by former President Herbert Hoover, at its first 1955. meeting, at which 
it worked on a series of reorganization plans for presentation to Congress. Clock- 
wise from the lower left are: Attorney General Herbert Brownell, Jr., Robert G. 
Storey, Sidney A. Mitchell, Chairman Hoover, John B. Hollister, former Senator 
Homer Ferguson, Arthur S. Fleming, Sen. John McClellan, Rep. Chet Holifield, Rep. 
Clarence Brown, James A. Farley, Solomon C, Hollister, and Joseph P. Kennedy 


2% to not less than 1% of the mem- 
ber’s unpaid mortgage balance the 
minimum required subscription of 
member institutions in the stock of 
the Federal Home Loan Bank and 
provision that in no case will more 
than 2% be required. 


Legislation Expiring During the 84th Congress 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 


lst Session 


Expiration Date 
June 30, 1955 


Subject 


Defense Production Act of 1950 


(Titles I, III, and VII—cther titles terminated 


previously) 
Small Business Act of 1953 


June 30, 1955 


June 30, 1955 Housing 


(1) FHA Title I—Repair, Alteration and Im- 
provement home loan insurance program 

(2) FHA Title VIII—Wherry housing 

(3) FHA Title IX—Defense housing 

(4) Public housing 

(5) Farm Housing—Title V of Housing Act of 


1949 


2nd Session 


June 30, 1956 


$5-billion Treasury direct borrowing authority 


from Federal Reserve banks 


June 30, 1956 


Municipal Loan Program ($50,000,000 author- 


ized) administered by HHFA 


June 30, 1956 
June 30, 1956 
July 31, 1956 


February 1955 


Texas. City Tin Smelter 
Export Control Act of 1949 
International Wheat Agreement of 1949 


(6) Amendment of Section 13 of 
the Federal Reserve Act to make 
FHLB obligations eligible security 
for 15-day advances by Federal Re- 
serve banks to member banks. 

(7) Amendment of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Act to enable the 
board to remove any member from 
membership. 

The HLBB has not proposed any 
change in its status as a Govern- 
ment agency. It is known, however, 
that the board is not altogether 
happy with its status as a part of 
the miscellaneous group of agencies 
comprised in the Housing and Home 
Finance Agencies. 


Expiring Financial 
Legislation 

As of the opening of the Congress 
the list given at left shows legisla- 
tion of interest to the banking and 
currency committees scheduled to 
expire during the 84th Congress and 
hence automatically coming up for 
committee consideration before the 
expiration dates shown. The second 
part of the list consists of laws 
which need not be taken up this 
year. However, the law relating to 
the Texas City Tin Smelter proba- 
bly will come up in 1955. Of the 
three main laws comprising the first 
part of the list—items which are 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 120) 
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METHODS and IDEAS 


Operating Procedures 


This department, which includes 
“Public Relations,” is by JOHN L. 
CooLEeY of BANKING’s staff. 


Goop place to pick up operating 

ideas is a correspondent con- 

ference. The program is usu- 
ally as carefully planned as a school 
curriculum; often the subjects 
stressed were selected by the “‘coun- 
try” bankers themselves in a pre- 
meeting “What-would-you-like-to- 
hear?” canvass. 

BANKING has some notes on the 
discussions at the recent confer- 
ence conducted by The First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, the agenda 
for which was arranged to meet 
the preferences of the attending 
bankers. High on the list of fa- 
vored subjects was “bank invest- 
ments,” so let’s review some of the 
points made by the First’s panel. 


The Bond Portfolio 


os things a bank must do in 
operating its bond portfolio are 
suggested by Winston L. Molander, 
assistant vice-president, Northwest- 
ern National Bank of Minneapolis: 

Keep in constant touch with your 
tax consultant, and take advantage 
of opportunities to conserve earn- 
ings through tax savings. This may 
be accomplished by buying tax ex- 
empts or by selling securities to take 
profits or losses. 

Keep fully invested. The primary 
reserve should be maintained at the 
minimum required for normal oper- 
ations. There should be no excess 
reserves. 

Don’t hesitate to use the discount 
window at the Federal Reserve bank 
for temporary requirements. When 
a bank is fully invested, there are 
times when it may be more reason- 
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able to borrow at the Fed than to 
sell Governments, especially if the 
market is unfavorable and the se- 
curities are on the books to yield 
more than the rediscount rate. 

Carefully examine the portfolio to 
be sure that maturities are arranged 
to furnish maximum earnings while 
providing necessary liquidity. Par- 
ticular attention should be given to 
the effect of new cash offerings and 
exchanges. If loans and discounts 
are low—around 30% of deposits— 
the tendency should be to lengthen 
maturities, especially if deposits are 
stable or increasing. If loans and 
discounts are high—50% or more of 
deposits—the bond account should 
be rather conservative. 

Take advantage of every oppor- 
tunity to use the Tax and Loan 
Account, particularly in connection 
with Government issues. Through 
the temporary use of the deposits 
created, a bank can offset, at least 
partially, declines in interest rates 
and/or loans. 

At regular intervals call on your 
correspondent banker for a review 
of and advice on the bond account. 
But financial responsibility for man- 
agement of the portfolio is yours. 


Future Investment 
Policy 


ANAGERS of a bank’s U. S. Gov- 

ernment bond portfolio will be 
interested in the views of LeRoy F. 
Winterhalter, assistant vice-presi- 
dent, The First National Bank of 
Chicago, as to future investment 
policy. 

Recalling that the Treasury’s re- 
funding operations have provided 
opportunities for banks to extend 
their maturities materially, simply 
by the acceptance of exchange of- 


ferings, Mr. Winterhalter observes 
that this raises the question of 
whether the Treasury may not look 
into other areas in refunding nearby 
maturities. 

“Large amounts of short-term 
paper have been withdrawn from the 
market through the refunding me- 
dia, and it is conceivable that the 
area from 1959 to 1963 may be left 
undisturbed temporarily, especially 
in view of the meager totals matur- 
ing in 1955. 

“Therefore, if a bank is overly 
heavy in the ’59 to ’63 bracket be- 
cause of refunding operations, it 
should give consideration to the in- 
vestment of surplus funds in either 
the 1144s of March 15, 1955, to pro- 
vide a look at the refunding offer- 
ing at that time, or go into the 
1957 or 1958 maturities which are 
relatively attractive in yield at to- 
day’s market levels. 

“It is true that a rise in interest 
rates should effect these issues mar- 
ketwise, but not nearly as much as 
the longer issues, and at the moment 
at least, I do not expect a substan- 
tial rise in interest rates unless 
there is a sudden and substantial 
resurgence of inflationary pres- 
sures.” 


Treasury Policies 


—— on fiscal policies of the 
Treasury by Leonard A. Von 
Eschen, assistant vice - president, 
First National Bank of Minneapolis: 

“There is no doubt, it seems to 
me, of the determination of the 
Treasury Department to lengthen 
the debt and to shift some of the 
debt from the commercial banks to 
long-term investors. The economic 
environment over the near-term, in 
my opinion, should be more favor- 
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able, and certainly the long-term 
market ought to be receptive. 

“If, from time to time, the pro- 
gram is realized to some degree, the 
commercial banks will play a lesser 
rather than a larger part in policy 
fulfillment. If so, the manager of 
the portfolio may find it a bit more 
of a problem to keep the design of 
his secondary reserve tuned so eas- 
ily to his bank’s needs as he has in 
the past.” 


Don’t Be a Tax Amateur 


E have room for one more item 
from the Chicago conference, 
and it’s about taxes. 

Under the new revenue law, even 
more than previously, a banker can’t 
afford to be a tax amateur, says 
Charles Z. Meyer, vice-president and 
comptroller, The First National 
Bank of Chicago. 

“The rewards,” he observes, “will 
go to the bankers having not only 
good business heads but tax instincts 
carefully educated in the new ground 
rules.” 

Learn the knack of figuring 
roughly and in advance the tax con- 
sequences of every move — preven- 
tive tax action. Getting taxwise in 
this manner doesn’t mean you must 
become immersed in details. It’s 
more a state of awareness to op- 
portunities. 

If you’ve considered tax-saving as 
a necessary nuisance—something to 
be delegated—consider this: 

On the average, every $100 saved 
in taxes is worth more than $4,100 
in 5% loans for one year for a tax- 
payer in the 52% bracket, and about 
$3,000 in 5% loans for one year for 
a taxpayer in the 30% bracket. Put 
another way, saving a dollar in in- 
come taxes in a year in which there 
is no excess profits tax liability is 
the equivalent of saving approxi- 
mately $2.22 in other costs. 

Tax-saving today needs top-level 
attention. 

Estimate your tax liability, and 
keep on top of your tax problems 
with the aid of your tax consultant, 
counsels Mr. Meyer. 


Systematic Salary Surveys 


——- a review of the em- 
ployee turnover ratio may give 
a bank. some clues as to the merits 
of its salary program, a sounder ap- 
proach is through the use of sys- 
tematic salary surveys, says Peter 
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D. Hanssen, personnel relations of- 
ficer, First National Bank of Reno, 
Nev. 

The surveys, Mr. Hanssen told a 
National Association of Bank Audi- 
tors and Comptrollers meeting, usu- 
ally start with the selection and 
careful description of several jobs 
common not only to banking but to 
the white collar field. This is fol- 
lowed by arrangements for exchange 
of data. 

Basically, a salary survey should 
provide information on prevailing 
community rates. A true cross-sec- 
tion of local business and industry 
salaries must be obtained, not merely 
those paid by other banks. 

“In this hard-fought battle for 
competent staff,” Mr. Hanssen ob- 
served, “each management must 
know the hard facts of life about 
competitive salaries. It is a matter 
of knowing where the market is and 
competing with it. The only alterna- 
tive is to take what’s left at the bot- 
tom of the barrel after the others 
have finished.” 

It seems that many companies 
leave salary surveys to some junior 
analyst, and then never attempt to 
audit or review the results, or even 
the techniques used in gathering the 
data. If you conduct your own sur- 
vey, be certain the personnel knows 
what they’re doing. Make sure that 


the sample selected is a true cross- 
section, that the data gathered are 
properly analyzed and fairly pre- 
sented. 


Airline Ticket Service 


County Trust COMPANY of White 
Plains, N. Y., has an arrangement 
with American and National Air- 
lines whereby travel tickets can be 
picked up at any of the bank’s 24 
offices in Westchester County. The 
tickets are available the next busi- 
ness day at the bank branch speci- 
fied when the airplane reservations 
are made. 

There is a 25-cent charge for each 
delivery, regardless of the number 
of tickets. 


Speeding Transit Items 


First NATIONAL BANK in Dallas 
has been added to the growing list 
of banks that speed the handling of 
transit items by providing for the 
immediate deposit of incoming air 
mail into the bank’s box at the air- 
port post office. Air mail addressed 
to the First may be placed in a loose 
pouch assigned to the airport where 
it is picked up by the bank’s mes- 
senger. 

The plan saves from two to four 
hours in delivery time. 


N. Y. Banks Speed Check Collection Service 


of the New York Clear- 
ing House Association now 
have a centralized delivery service 
for airmail and air express ship- 
ments from correspondent banks 
throughout the country. The plan, 
developed at the clearing house and 
believed to be the first of its kind 
in the country, was made possible 
through the cooperation of the 
Postal Transportation Service and 
the Railway Express Agency. 

This development in check collec- 
tion service saves considerable time 
between the arrival of cash letters 
at local airports and delivery to the 
banks. The method formerly used 
was to truck shipments from the air- 
fields to the general post office in 
New York for sorting and reship- 
ment to a downtown postal station 
where bank messengers made the 
pickups. 

Under the new system the mail 


and express shipments are inter- 
cepted at LaGuardia Field and trans- 
ported in mail sacks directly to the 
clearing house on a round-the-clock 
basis by the Armored Carrier Cor- 
poration, with special arrangements 
on Saturdays, Sundays and holidays. 
The volume handled in the first two 
weeks of operation of the system 
showed a steady increase. 

“As illustrations of this stream- 
lined collection service,” said a clear- 
ing house announcement, “‘a package 
of checks mailed in Cleveland in the 
morning was delivered to the New 
York collecting bank the same after- 
noon. A package mailed in Seattle at 
the close of business on one day was 
delivered to the New York bank the 
following morning.” 

It is expected that the system will 
be expanded to include all general 
domestic airmail shipments to impor- 
tant centers throughout the country. 
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Monkeys in the Bank 


HEN alterations at the So- 

CIETY FOR SAVINGS, Hartford, 
Conn., reached the stage where 
workmen installed a long - legged 
seaffolding over the lobby floor, 
someone remarked that customers 
and staff seemed to be in a steel 
jungle. 

That generated an idea, so . 

“To make the best of a bad situa- 
tion,” reports Miss Teresa B. Bur- 
lick, the Society’s public relations 
director, “we invested in several 
dezen stuffed monkeys and set them 
clambering over the steel. With them 
we placed signs—some about our 
services, some with just whimsical 
comments.” For instance: 


Public Relations 


Advertising ... Promotion .. . Business Development .. . 


Community and Staff Relations 


“It’s lonesome up here.” ‘We are 
improving with age. Is your Sav- 
ings Account doing the same?” 
“Don’t feed the monkeys. Feed your 
Savings Account instead.” ‘Look- 
ing for someone? Ask one of our 


guards. 
you.” 

“Public response was excellent,” 
says Miss Burlick. ‘The local radio 
stations and newspapers covered the 
story, and as word got around many 
people came in just to see the mon- 
keys. As a matter of fact, only last 
week I had a call from an out-of- 
town bank asking to borrow them 
and the signs for its renovation pro- 
gram.” 

When the job was finished, just 


He will be glad to help 
“It is interesting, though, isn’t 


Some of the monkeys in the steel jungle that was the lobby of the Society for 
Savings, Hartford, during alterations. Several teddy bears perched on the sign 
near the entrance. 


before Christmas, the Society sent 
the monkeys to the Hartford County 
Temporary Home for Children. 


Things They’ll Remember 


HEN arranging an open house 
tour of its enlarged main office, 
the First CAMDEN NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY, Camden, N. J., 
provided several interesting inter- 
ruptions to the trip around the bank. 
During the inspection of the de- 
partments the visitor had his height 
measured in silver dollars and his 
weight in terms of gold, saw an ex- 
hibit of antique cars in the new 
drive-in, looked at a million dollars 
in vault cash, and had a bite to eat 
at the buffet table. 

Also, he was introduced to each 
department head and encouraged to 
ask questions about banking. 

Each visitor signing the guest 
book received a copy of “A Bank Is 
People,” a 20-page brochure pictur- 
ing the directors and officers, tabu- 
lating their civic affiliations, and 
noting their bank duties. The book 
outlines the First’s policies and bus- 
iness philosophy, and its responsi- 
bilities to the public. 


Community Programs Mark 
Bank’s 130th Year 


N observance of its 130th anni- 

versary year. THE MIDDLETOWN 
(Conn.) SAVINGS BANK has sched- 
uled several public interest programs 
designed to appeal to various seg- 
ments of the community. 

The first is a four-session Women’s 
Finance Forum. 

To assure a broad base of sup- 
port, the bank enlisted as joint spon- 
sors the Middletown Branch of the 
American Association of University 
Women, the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce Auxiliary, the Farm Bureau 
Homemakers, and the Soroptimist 
Club. Since the number of business 
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Tax Information for Staff 


Tue January issue of Com- 
munique, published for staff and 
customers of THE COMMUNITY 
SAVINGS BANK of Rochester, 
N. Y., included a short article, 
“Changes That Affect Your In- 
come Tax,’ in which an expert 
pointed out some of the pro- 
visions of the new tax law af- 
fecting individuals. 

This looks like a good idea. 
There’s still time to pass along 
similar information to your 
bank’s folks. 


and professional women in a town 
ot 25,000 population is somewhat 
limited, the programs are slanted 
to interest and serve family groups 
as well as to business women. More 
than 600 had enrolled before the 
opening session in mid-January. 

Members of each of the sponsor- 
ing groups are hostesses at one 
meeting. Subjects are: life insur- 
ance; investments; wills, trusts and 
estates; and family financial plan- 
ning. 

This is the first such forum to be 
sponsored by a Connecticut savings 
bank. Following the talk at each 
session, a panel of local experts 
joins with the speaker in answering 
questions. 

Early in February, with an eye to 
the youngsters in the community, 
the bank is sponsoring a “Books 
Are Fun” radio quiz show in cooper- 


The “Little Savers” window, Bank of Commerce, Woodbury, Tenn. (The drink- 


ing fountain, left, is kid’s size, too.) President J. F. Adams suggests the idea 
“thas a lot of merit in banks interested in promoting children’s savings accounts” 


ation with the staffs of the public 
libraries and the Middletown Branch 
of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women. Members of the 
latter group act as judges in se- 
lecting eight contestants from each 
grade. The winners from each grade 
eppear on Sunday afternoon radio 
quiz programs. 

Other public interest programs 
are now in the planning stages, and 
will be carried out during the bal- 
ance of 1955, says President Howard 
B. Smith. 


A Public Relations Yardstick 


Ler us think of public relations as: 


@ The way we speak to small depositors, and even large ones, when we 


meet them. 


© The way a teller returns a check to a depositor who has failed to 


endorse it. 


@ The way we answer our telephone. 


© The way a lending officer handles the timid, the foreign-born, or the 


“poor risk’? borrower. 


© The way we write letters, and the promptness of our replies. 
® The way we take care of waiting customers when we are already 


engaged. 


@ The way our bank appears to a visitor, the accessibility of our officers 


and staff. 


® The way we greet the people who come into our banks. Do we smile, 
are we friendly, do we make them. fee] at ease? 

@ The way the office boy speaks of the president when he gets home at 
night—is he an old “so-and-so” or is he “one swell guy”? 

© The way we speak of our competitors, treat our staff, and conduct 
ourselves at public gatherings.—H. W. LEwIs, vice-president, The First 


National Bank of Chicago. 


February 1955 


Telling the Staff 


MONTHLY report to the staff of 

THE HACKLEY UNION NATIONAL 
BANK, Muskegon, Mich., takes the 
form of mimeographed sheets sum- 
marizing information contained in 
the reports which the management 
submits to the directors. 

Operating statistics are given for 
the previous month’s business done 
in the commercial and savings de- 
partments, real estate and instal- 
ment loans, the drive-in windows. 
The lobby traffic count is reported, 
there is a report on collections, and 
often management comments on a 
non-operating subject, such as 
“courtesy.” 

“Tt is a well-established fact,” said 
a recent report, “that people like to 
do business in the downtown area 
providing they can do it conveni- 
ently and their patronage is handled 
courteously. We inside the Hackley 
Bank offices do a lot on the courtesy 
side of this question. Almost with- 
out exception you are doing an ex- 
cellent job. You are handling your 
assignments with the public effi- 
ciently and you are handling them 
courteously. We know this is true 
because we on the management side 
are told of it many times during a 
month. 

“Let’s remember that customers 
handled efficiently and courteously 
are customers who will come back 
and bring others with them.” 
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Bird in 
the Bank 


There's porokeet in Georgia thot 
opened o Savings Account with on 
initial deposit of $15. This represents 
one week's pay from oa jewellery 
store which put the bird on the poy- 
roll ofter winning o contest for 
repeating the store’s slogan “It's 
okey to owe Kay”. An imprint of 
the bird’s foot was used os identi- 
fication, and os it has virtually no 
expenses, the bird should be oble to 
bonk his entire poy, except for tox 
and pension deductions. Whenever 
he makes a deposit, he perches on 
© teller’s shoulders ond chirps wolf 
colls. 


Though we've had severc! unusuol 
creatures on the books of the Royal 
Bonk, we count no parakeet omong 
our customers. We DO hove quite a 
few McGill people, though - oll of 
them the nicest birds we could hope 
to meet. We're always glad to odd 
more McGill names to our books, 
so if you’d core to open an account, 
drop in. No foot prints required. 
Royal Bank bronches nearby include 
Peel G Sherbrooke, St. Catherine 
& McGill College, St. Cotherine & 
Stanley, Sherbrooke & Bleury, Sher- 
brooke & Guy and Sherbrooke & 
Fort. The Royal Bonk. of Canada. 


The Campus Market 


DVERTISING that’s off the beaten 
track is THE ROYAL BANK OF 
CANADA’S series in college papers 
throughout the Dominion. (Sample 
above.) 

Each ad is adapted for the indi- 
vidual publication so that local 
branches can be tied into the copy. 
No ad is repeated during the col- 
lege year, says Advertising Man- 
ager J. C. Nelson, the idea being to 
build up interest. The bank tries to 
get the papers to run the insertions 
in the same spot and on the same 
day of the week. 

Copy opens with a little story— 
usually one culled from the news— 
which leads the reader into a pleas- 
ant bit of sales talk about a bank 
service. 


Aesop Up to Date 


OLDERS that tell stories in the 
Aesop manner are helping sell 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 106) 


Philadelphia Bank Befriends Inventors 


A LIVE television show featuring 
new inventions, explained and 
demonstrated by the inventors them- 
selves, is being used by THE PHILA- 
DELPHIA SAVING FUND SOCIETY. The 
program, soon to start its fifth year 
under PSFS sponsorship, is “The 
Big Idea.” 

“The range of the inventions 
shown is unlimited,’’ Vice-president 
Granville S. Morgan tells BANKING. 
“You may see anything from a dis- 
posable mouse trap to a sectional 
ocean-going vessel, piggy-back style 
for coastal shipping. There is no 
set pattern for inventors. They range 
in age from the 8-year-old with a 
bicycle lock to the 87-year-old with 
a new curtain rod. 

“Each inventor has felt the need 
of aid to success in the invention 
field. He may need manufacturing 
advice, funds, a partner, sales, mer- 
chandising or marketing help. On 
the show he makes his appeal to the 
television audience, in which may 
be the very person to give him the 
assistance he wants. 

“The weekly show consists of four 
inventors and a panel of three top 
engineers and industrialists. Each 
inventor is interviewed by Donn 
Bennett, originator and MC of the 
show. The inventor then demon- 
strates his invention and is inter- 
viewed by the panel, which gives 
him valuable information on how to 
better the product, where and how 
to distribute it, and who might be 
interested in buying it. 

“The Society’s connection with the 
inventor and his invention begins 


Telecast of “The 
Big Idea,” spon- 
sored by Philadel- 
phia Saving Fund 
Society. L. to r., 
David Henderson 
of Gray & Rogers, 
bank’s ad agency; 
Producer Donn 
Bennett, display- 
ing a pneumatic 
nail puller; Rich- 
ard Okon, Chi- 
cago, puller’s in- 
ventor; Fred 
O'Neill, WCAU- 
TV director; Ed- 
mund Rogers, 
agency partner 


and ends with his appearance on the 
show. We take no part whatever in 
financing him or otherwise helping 
to market his product. The only re- 
quirement for getting on the show, 
besides having a practical invention, 
is to have a patent on the invention 
or proof of having applied for one.” 

Approximately 1,350 inventions 
have been shown on the program, 
and about 400 have reached the mar- 
ket. Inquiries from manufacturers 
number about 6,000. Inventors come 
to the show from every state, and 
there have been applications from 
several foreign countries. 


“Good Public Relations’ 


“We believe thoroughly in the 
adage, ‘Who stimulates invention 
stimulates business,’” says Mr. Mor- 
gan. “‘We recognize that the oppor- 
tunity we afford inventors is an in- 
centive to all men and women who 
view the program to strive and 
achieve. We know this is good pub- 
lic relations on the part of a bank 
around which so much of commu- 
nity life revolves. We recognize the 
need of a service of this kind to 
industry. 

“We of the Society are proud of 
the contribution we feel we are mak- 
ing to the economic advancement of 
our area, for development of new 
ideas is reflected in the entire fabric 
of our community life. The program 
paves the way for investment in 
tooling and plant expansion, in pro- 
duction and inventory, merchandis- 
ing and sales, marketing and adver- 
tising.” 
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New Opportunities 


in Home Financing | 


The author is secretary of the 
Savings and Mortgage Division of 
the American Bankers Association. 


HE Housing Act of 1954 pro- 

vides a new approach to an old 

mortgage problem—the avail- 
ability of credit on an equal basis 
to all people in need of it in every 
part of the country. No longer is 
home financing on easy terms limited 
to those having immediate access 
to sources of credit. Under the 
Voluntary Home Mortgage Credit 
Program, funds with which to build 
or buy a home will be directed to 
people living in small communities, 
remote areas, and to minority groups 
on a nationwide basis. 

The program does not intend, how- 
ever, that access to easy credit will 
become available without proper 
investigation of the responsibility 
of the borrower and determination 
of satisfactory value of the property. 
Quite the contrary. Although it 
leaves credit determination with the 
lender, the act expressly implies 
that sound loans shall be one of 
the criteria for extending this type 
of credit, and from a practical 
standpoint it would be advisable to 


Operations under the 


Voluntary Home Mortgage Credit Program 


follow this mandate, and also to 
ascertain the economic soundness of 
the property offered for security, 
as well. 


Credit Distribution 


The program does not create new 
credit, but assists in obtaining a 
more even distribution of existing 
credit. It is accomplished through 
a national committee which has 
been set up to direct the over-all 
program, and 16 regional committees 
which will keep in direct contact 
with the local and national mortgage 
supply and demand. Applications 
are to be received by the regional 
committees as soon as final details 
can be completed. They will be ac- 
cepted from people who have not 
been able to find credit from other 
sources, if they are from minority 


How Banks Can Participate in 
the Voluntary Home Mortgage Credit Program 


(1) REGISTER with the regional committees for mutual exchange 
of mortgage information in the bank’s lending area. 
(2) PRovipE mortgage credit on a sound basis to eligible 


borrowers. 


(3) ProviwE the means for extending FHA- and VA-insured 
and guaranteed loans to those eligible under the program. 

(4) PRovIDE mortgage credit in local areas through participation 
with other investing institutions when funds are not otherwise 


available. 


(5) ProvipE mortgage loan servicing facilities to other lenders 
who have funds for mortgage investment in local areas. 

(6) Assist borrowers eligible under the program by providing 
and referring applications for loans to the regional committees. 


February 1955 


THOMAS L. NIMS 


groups or reside in small commun- 
ities and remote areas that have 
been designated as eligible. 

This becomes important mortgage 
business for private industry! One 
of the big problems that confronted 
Congress in the postwar years was 
the lack of mortgage credit in many 
areas of the country, while an ex- 
cess of credit existed in other areas. 
It resulted in many instances where 
veterans and others in need, living 
in areas away from financial centers, 
could not obtain loans for financing 
home ownership on terms they could 
afford. Often they could get no 
credit at all. This scarcity of credit 
on an equal basis with other vet- 
erans returning from service was 
the spark that caused Congress to 
provide direct loans from Treasury 
funds by the Veterans Administra- 
tion. A total of more than $387,- 
000,000 in direct Government loans 
has been so disbursed to date, and 
members of Congress continue to 
be acutely aware of any lack of 
credit for insured or guaranteed 
loans in their home states. Unless 
private enterprise meets the need 
of credit availability — and the 
VHMCP is the medium for accom- 
plishing it—further heavy direct 
commitments by Government can 
be expected, or some other Govern- 
ment means for filling this vacuum. 
It is a situation which all in the 
housing and home financing industry 
need to recognize and strive to 
avoid. 

The major objectives of the 
VHMCP are made clear in the “dec- 
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laration of policy” written into 
the act by Congress. They are as 
follows: 

(a) To seek the constant improve- 
ment of the living conditions of all 
the people under a strong, free, 
competitive economy, and to take 
such action as will facilitate the 
operation of that economy to pro- 
vide adequate housing for all the 
people and to meet the demands for 
new building; 

(b) To provide a means of fi- 
nancing housing within the frame- 
work of our private enterprise sys- 
tem and without vast expenditures 
of public moneys; 

(c) To encourage and facilitate 
the flow of funds for housing credit 
into remote areas and small com- 
munities, where such funds are not 
available in adequate supply; 

(d) To assist in the development 
of a program consonant with sound 
underwriting principles, whereby 
private financing institutions en- 
gaged in mortgage lending can make 
& maximum contribution to the 
economic stability and growth of 
the nation through extention of the 
market for insured or guaranteed 
mortgage loans. 


Who Must Seek Help 


From a banking viewpoint the ob- 
jectives expressed in this declara- 
tion of policy are being fulfilled in 
areas eligible for assistance under 
this act when lending institutions 
are meeting the needs in their com- 
munities for mortgage credit on a 
sound basis and to all people. It 
is only in areas where credit is not 
available that people must seek as- 
sistance from the national and re- 
gional committees. 

Also from a banking viewpoint, 
the fulfillment of this intent of Con- 


gress can as well be satisfied .by 
bank loans on a conventional basis 
as by Government-inrured and guar- 
anteed loans—provided their terms 
are reasonable and borrowers are 
financially able to make the higher 
downpayments usually required. 
Actually a conventional loan is more 
often than not a better deal for 
the borrower because of its greater 
tiexibility, and the usually shorter 
maturity works to the borrower’s 
advantage and saves him a lot of 
money. The greater equity required 
in conventional loans means less 
interest to pay. Surely such ad- 
vantages fall within the concept of 
Congress in urging mortgage as- 
sistance to people who need it. 


Need Fulfilled 


It is an interesting paradox that 
for banks to continue their active 
mortgage service in providing all 
types of loans, thus eliminating the 
need for borrowers to resort to the 
services of the regional committees 
of the VHMCP for assistance, they 
are actually fulfilling the very pur- 
pose for which the committees were 
set up. The intent of Congress was 
to obtain a more equitable distribu- 
tion of credit and have it readily 
available, and lenders who perform 
this function as a matter of policy 
are fulfilling that very economic 
need. 

Regardless of the extent of a 
mortgage lender’s present active 
mortgage services in the community, 
it would be well to register interest 
in the Voluntary Home Mortgage 
Credit Program with the regional 
committees. In doing so banks can 
be kept better informed of local 
market conditions, and assist com- 
mittees with information and advice 
based upon factual knowledge. They 


Status of the Direct Loan Program 
as of November 30, 1954 


Loans made by the Veterans Administration to veterans unable 
to obtain loans from other sources 


Total—all types 


Loans 


previous month 


Increase over Loan Average 


amount loan 


Present loans outstanding. . .| 


2.2% $387 , 789 ,673 
5.4 34.818 ,245 
1.9 352 ,971 ,428 


7,030 
6 ,996 
7,033 


An important part of the VHMCP is to minimize direct Government lending b 
assisting the flow of mortgage credit from sources of supply to areas of need. 


can help process applications within 
their areas of business influence and 
have first opportunity to obtain 
loans resulting from applications 
received by the regional committees. 

Participating in the VHMCP does 
not necessarily require taking on 
more loans: Lenders may find as- 
sistance in contacting outside in- 
vestors for local mortgage invest- 
ment, for the committees will have 
an important hand in directing credit 
to local areas where funds are not 
adequate to meet the demand. Orig- 
inating and servicing loans made 
within the local community which 
are held later as permanent invest- 
ments by others becomes an impor- 
tant service under the program. 

In cases where there is not an 
adequate supply of funds and banks 
do not have the facilities for han- 
dling mortgage loans, lenders can 
participate in the program by ac- 
cepting applications from those in 
need and referring them for con- 
sideration by the regional com- 
mittees. 

In all cases it is necessary to 
register interest and cooperation 
with the regional committees by 
filling out the approved question- 
naire form. 

People in minority groups, wher- 
ever located, are eligible for benefits 
under the VHMCP. They include 
prospective borrowers regardless of 
race, color, or creed who may qual- 
ify for FHA or VA loans but are 
unable to find credit generally avail- 
able to them to the same extent 
and under the same terms as are 
generally available to others in the 
same community. 


Always: Sound Principles 


In processing these loans, as in 
every other loan, sound credit prin- 
ciples must apply. In taking this 
position, banks have the full sup- 
port of authorities who have been 
instrumental in seeking these ad- 
vantages for minorities. The ob- 
jectives of the banks and of racial 
organizations are the same in this 
respect. Both have the mutual wish 


of making credit available, but not | 


to a degree that it places a burden 
on people who already have under- 
taken a heavy burden of debt in the 
consumer credit field. Care must 
be exercised in this regard. It is 
important for the borrower and the 
lender alike to be protected against 
the dangers of too easy credit. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 142) 
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Progress toward Bank Automation 


A FORWARD step toward automation 
of bank operations — a develop- 
ment which could revolutionize bank- 
ing in the next few years—has been 
taken by the American Bankers As- 
sociation. As part of the Associa- 
tion’s efforts to integrate and speed 
up progress toward “automatic” 
banking, two A.B.A. committees are 
sending. to business machine manu- 
facturers a joint communication out- 
lining the framework of bank needs 
and requirements within which auto- 
matic machines can be developed. 
The communication is intended to 
guide the manufacturers in their in- 
dividual research to design machines 
for handling checks and savings ac- 
counts automatically. 

Automation has been a subject of 
major interest to banking for several 
years. Having watched electronics 
and automatic methods put to work 
in other businesses and industries, 
bankers see in it the possibility of 
enormous advantages for both banks 
and bank customers, since the sav- 
ings in time and money and the 
added convenience will result in bet- 
ter bank service. 


Seeks Cooperation 

The communication to business 
machine companies is accompanied 
by a letter from Homer J. Living- 
ston, president of the A.B.A., ex- 
plaining the Association’s program 


Raymond C. Deering 


February 1955 


and asking the cooperation of the 
companies. 

The committees concerned with 
this activity are the Committee on 
Mechanization of Check Handling of 
the Bank Management Commission, 
and its Technical Subcommittee, and 
the Committee on Electronics of the 
Savings and Mortgage Division. They 
were formed by the A.B.A. for the 
purpose of aiding the business ma- 
chine industry develop new machines 
which could replace handwork in 
certain time-consuming, expensive 
operations in banks. As the names 
indicate, one committee has been 
studying possible mechanization of 
check handling; and the other, mech- 
anization of savings account work. 


Size and Cost Limited 


One of the major aims of the com- 
mittees has been to see that automa- 
tion systems which may be developed 
will be within size and cost limita- 
tions which put them within the 
reach of small as well as large banks. 
The communication states: “Our 
chief concern is to try to find a com- 
pelling reason for the integration of 
the operating requirements of both 
large and small banks in the same 
program. We have concentrated on 
establishing a general program.” 

The philosophy behind the work of 
the two committees is that greater 
progress can be made toward auto- 


The Committee Chairmen 


Joseph Earl Perry 


mation of bank operations if the 
banks themselves would tell the ma- 
chine companies what they want and 
need. 


What Machines Must Do 


In the communication, it is noted 
that the clerical actions for which 
automatic means are sought break 
down into seven categories: (1) the 
movement of substance; (2) the 
reading of data; (3) the recognition 
of information; (4) the ability to 
compare; (5) the facility to select; 
(6) the capacity to adjust; and (7) 
the means to record. 

However, the communication also 
gives the manufacturers a detailed 
study of the complications inherent 
in bank operations that make these 
clerical tasks difficult to do automat- 
ically. For example, in the case of 
check handling, a bank using auto- 
matic machinery manufactured by 
one firm must be able to process 
checks sent to it by banks using 
machines built by other firms. 

The communication is in the form 
of a 32-page book called “Automation 
of Bank Operating Procedure.” It is 
divided into three sections: (1) the 
need for automation and cooperative 
action; (2) check operations; and 
(3) savings account operations. The 
first section is devoted to a discus- 
sion of bank automation in general 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 119) 
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Training Tomorrow's Bank Executives 


A Study of Management Training Programs Offered Today’s 
College Graduates in the Field of Banking 


MITCHELL PATTON 


This study of bank management 
training programs was made in con- 
nection with Mr. PaTTon’s studies 
in the Graduate School of Business 
Administration of the University of 
North Carolina. Four case studies 
appear below, and five will appear 
in a later issue of BANKING. 

Mr. Patton himself is a partici- 
pant in the management training 
program of the Wachovia Bank and 
Trust Company branch in Charlotte, 
N. C., where, since November, he 
has been engaged in various opera- 
tions. The Wachovia training pro- 
gram is one of those which will be 
described in the second part of Mr. 
Patton’s article. 


plenty of seniors and only a 

sprinkling of juniors and soph- 
omores. The future depends directly 
on the size and power of the fresh- 
man squad.” That’s the way A. B. 
Crouch, vice-president and comp- 
troller of Irving Trust Company, 
New York City, describes bank man- 
agement’s situation today. 

The recent and remarkable growth 
of the banking business has been 
the underlying factor in the develop- 
ment of this plight. Figures from 
a Hanover Bank booklet demonstrate 
the extent of this expansion: The 
number of. accounts in the nation’s 
commercial banks has doubled since 
1939. In the same period the total 
of bank loans and investments has 
more than tripled, while deposits 
have increased from $57-billion to 
over $163-billion. 

The more immediate cause, how- 
ever, has been banking’s inability 
to increase the ranks of manage- 
ment sufficiently to keep pace with 
this growth in volume of business. 
The unfavorable experience of many 
banks during the depression con- 
siderably weakened the field’s ap- 


[> like a football team with 


peal for young men entering busi- 
ness. This effect seems to have ex- 
tended throughout the decade. After 
this followed World War II, when 
hardly any business management 
received new blood. 

Thus, the critical problem facing 
cur nation’s banks today is a gap 
existing in their trained manage- 
ment succession. Retirements are 
taking place in these firms without 
adequate replacements. It would, 
therefore, appear that the field is 
exceptionally promising for college 
graduates who seek an occupation 
with opportunity. 

The experience of banks’ in- 
terviewing personnel directors has 
shown that, with the college man, 
possible opportunity for personal 
development and advancement often 
ranks as a prior consideration to 
other factors, including salary. With 
this in mind, banking has under- 
taken extensive utilization of the 
training program to remedy its pres- 
ent shortage of management per- 
sonnel. This program serves as an 
indication to the graduate that he 
will be earmarked for a future in 
management, and that he should be 
assured faster progress. 

In order to determine what the 


COLLEGE 


college graduate might expect in 
such a training program, a study 
of leading banks’ programs was 
undertaken. Information was de- 
rived primarily from company lit- 
erature and from direct correspond- 
ence with bank officials. The survey 
is not intended to be a representative 
sample of all banks’ efforts at devel- 
opment of systematic training, but 
rather a presentation of what some 
leading banks have done. The fol- 
lowing case studies of four such 
banks present this picture: 


BANK OF AMERICA—(20,000 em- 
ployees; 548 domestic branches, 
nine overseas branches) 


Wirn a need for 100 officer re- 
placements per year, the Bank of 
America, uses a formal 2-year pro- 
gram. The present plan has evolved 
from the bank’s original training 
program begun shortly after World 
War II. The bank rarely fills an 
executive position with an outside 
man, and one person in eight in 
the organization has taken this 
training. 

The program has five specifically 
defined aims: job competence, com- 
pany knowledge, personnel develop- 
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ment, human relations, and creative 
imagination. Responsibility for ad- 
ministration of the program rests 
with a personnel department exe- 
cutive, who is assisted by his de- 
partment, senior bank officers, and, 
occasionally, outside consultants. 

The 2-year period gives the trainee 
experience in every phase of branch 
banking, the emphasis being on 
credit training. During the first 
year, training is concentrated in 
bank operations. Several weeks are 
spent on jobs such as bookkeeper, 
teller, savings clerk, note clerk, and 
general ledger. The second year is 
concerned with training in the pro- 
cess and approval of all types of 
branch loans. 

Training is both on-the-job and 
off-the-job. The actual working ex- 
perience is interrupted at intervals 
for periods (two weeks, for ex- 
ample) of special full-time study, 
conducted by staff training officers, 
who have considerable banking ex- 
perience and skill in conference 
leadership. 

On-the-job training is supple- 
mented also with several hours of 
home study each week. In addition, 
group training sessions are con- 
ducted by bank officers during 
trainees’ work in the bank. 
Trainees gain multiple management 
experience by participating in a 
junior advisory board. Through this 
medium they initiate projects and 
make suggestions to the president. 
The council is also used as a sound- 
ing board for top management ideas. 
Trainees may find valuable help in 
the bank’s library. 

Upon completion of the training, 
most trainees are assigned as loan- 
ing officers and given the title of 
assistant cashier. Some training 
program graduates are selected for 
further training at The Graduate 
School of Banking conducted by the 
American Bankers Association at 
Rutgers University or at graduate 
schools in other leading universities. 


NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW 
YORK—(13,225 employees; 171 
domestic branches, 57 overseas 
branches) 


Format training for college grad- 
uates began at the National City 
Bank 35 years ago. Now, with an 
extensive classroom study phase 
integrated in its program, the firm 
uses a faculty of 30 to 55 officers 
for instruction. 
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Biggest Problem... 


The biggest problem and most 
glaring weakness of bank man- 
agement today is the matter of 
successor management. ... At 
times, the failure to develop re- 
sponsibility in supporting officers 
is deliberate, while in other in- 
stances the failure is caused by 
inability or unwillingness to solve 
this difficult problem. 

Part and parcel of this whole 
problem is the matter of com- 
pensation of officers and staff per- 
sonnel and the difficulty of at- 
tracting able, alert young men 
with a view to training them for 
a banking career unless the re- 
muneration is attractive and the 
responsibilities are challenging.— 
Homer J. Livingston, president, 
First National Bank of Chicago, 
and president, American Bankers 
Association. 


The magnitude of this bank’s plan 
is demonstrated by the extent of 
its coverage. For example, special 
discussions during the program take 
up such topics as public speaking, 
effective business writing (taught 
by a college professor), and methods 
improvement (presented by an out- 
side expert). If the bank feels it 
essential to his training, a trainee 
may find himself assigned a trip 
abroad on bank business! 

The training period may last up 
to four years, depending upon which 
division of the bank’s operations, 
domestic or foreign, the trainee 
chooses. However, during the latter 
part of this period, though still con- 
sidered a trainee, he will be an 
employee with a position of some 
responsibility. The division choice 
is determined by pre-employment 
interviews. The initial training 
phase for all trainees is a closely 
supervised rotation among depart- 


ments, supplemented by classroom 
study. 

The classroom program lasts from 
early September to mid-November, 
ard covers banking fundamentals. 
The bank has established a class- 
room and lounge for the exclusive 
use of the college training group. 
Classes are not held in the evening, 
but take up the trainee’s normal 
working day. Courses are patterned 
after those of the American Insti- 
tute of Banking. Those planning a 
career in foreign branches are of- 
fered language courses as well. One 
night a week, the entire training 
group meets for dinner, after which 
a senior officer speaks on the opera- 
tion of the major division in his 
charge. 

Trainees choosing domestic bank- 
ing undergo interdepartmental ro- 
tation—first at the head office, then 
at a branch bank. An over-all look 
at the functions of the major de- 
partments is offered trainees dur- 
ing a period of six months, which 
immediately follows the three 
months of classwork only. This 
transferring among departments in- 
volves participation in the work, 
while the first rotation period is 
primarily for observation. After 
rotation, trainees receive appoint- 
ment to responsible positions in op- 
erating departments. 

Foreign banking trainees remain 
in the head office for six months’ 
training, three months of the time 
being classroom instruction. After 
this experience, the trainee is sent 
overseas to a foreign branch, where 
for three years he works in most 
of the departments there. He is ex- 
pected to become conversant with 
the language, the customs, culture, 
history, and economic background 
of the country in which he is work- 
ing. After three years the trainee 
returns home for a 3-month fur- 
lough, and if his progress has been 
satisfactory, he may expect to re- 
turn to an overseas branch in a 
management capacity. 


CHASE NATIONAL BANK—(10,- 
000 employees; 28 domestic 
branches, 17 overseas branches) 


Tue Chase National utilizes a pro- 
gram it began in 1946 as a 1-year 
plan, but which it has since revised 
to cover a period of two years. Size 
of the class ranges from 25 to 45. 
The first year is spent in a single 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 146) 
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Savings Certificates Successful 


in Halting Savings 


Deposits Drain 


over 50 banks of various sizes 

in different sections of the coun- 
try adopted the savings certificate 
plan as a defensive measure to stem 
the decline in savings deposits 
caused by the higher interest rates 
and aggressive promotion programs 
of savings banks and savings and 
loan associations. To evaluate this 
experience, the Savings and Mort- 
gage Division of the American 
Bankers Association conducted a 
survey in December 1954, asking 
banks about trends in savings cer- 
tificates since 1952, recent changes 
made in the plans, development 
methods used, and the general opin- 
ion of the individual banks as to 
the value of the savings certificate 
plan. The information requested 
supplemented data received in a 
more extensive survey made in mid- 
1953, which was reviewed by the 
author in the November 1953 issue 
of BANKING. 


The Plan Works 


The general tenor of the replies 
received in the current survey in- 
dicates that the savings certificate 
plans, in the vast majority of cases, 
have accomplished the purpose for 
which they were introduced and, in 
several instances, results have ex- 
ceeded expectations in achieving the 
limited goal desired. In a few banks, 
savings certificates have played much 
more than a defensive role and have 
contributed substantially to the 
banks’ total deposits. 

An outstanding record of accom- 


ik the period from 1949 to 1953 


The author is vice-president of 
the National Shawmut Bank of Bos- 
ton. 


plishment has been made by one 
Midwest bank with resources of over 
$250,000,000. Since December 1952 
outstanding 244% savings certifi- 
cates have more than doubled and 
now account for almost 25% of the 
bank’s total deposits. They are al- 
most equal in amount to regular 
savings deposits which, amazingly 
enough, increased 10% over the 
same period, even though interest 
rates paid were only 1% and 144%. 


Important Findings 


The average ratio of savings cer- 
tificates to regular savings deposits 
in December 1954 of 37 banks from 
18 states which answered the ques- 
tionnaire was 19.2%. This compares 
with 15.4% in December 1953 and 
11.8% in December 1952. In the 
case of 12 banks which had estab- 
lished savings certificate plans be- 
fore 1949, the average ratio of sav- 
ings certificates to savings deposits 
increased from 20.8% in December 
1952 to 22.7% in December 1953 and 
jumped to 27.1% in December 1954. 
Even in the 25 banks which have 
introduced savings certificates since 
1949, the average ratio of savings 
certificates to savings deposits had 
reached 15.6% by December 1954. 

The total of savings certificates 
and regular savings accounts in the 
37 banks surveyed increased an aver- 
age of 12.5% in the last two years, 
compared with an increase in total 
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time deposits of all member banks 
in the same period of just over 18%. 
The latter figure has been influenced 
considerably, however, by transfers 
of deposits of bank trust depart- 
ments to a time deposit basis and 
by the influx of time-money from 
abroad to some of the larger finan- 
cial centers. 

In 13 banks which have entered 
the savings certificate field since 
1949 and which pay a top rate of 
21%4% for certificate money, while 
only paying 1% on regular savings 
accounts, the average increase in 
the tot&l of savings certificates and 
regular savings accounts since De- 
cember 1952 has been 13.5%. The 
average ratio of savings certificates 
to regular savings accounts in this 
group of 13 banks was 18.9% last 
December. Regular savings ac- 
counts in these banks increased an 
average of 4.7% in the 2-year pe- 
riod despite their noncompetitive, 
1% rate and the drain caused by 
the promotion of savings certifi- 
cates. Regular savings deposits in 
all the 37 banks surveyéd increased 
an average of 5.5% in the past two 
years. 


“Rate Conscious" Depositors 


The 12 banks surveyed which had 
established the savings certificate 
plan before 1949 have experienced 
a considerable upsurge in their cer- 
tificate business in the last two 
years, the average increase in out- 
standing certificates being 65.8%. 
This would seem to indicate that 
the savings certificate plan is par- 
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ticularly attractive at this time to 
bank depositors who show evidence 
of becoming increasingly rate con- 
scious. 

Several of the banks answering 
the questionnaire feel that the re- 
quirements of Regulation Q as to 
notification of intention to withdraw 
(six months for certificates paying 
242% and 90 days for 2% money) 
are unduly burdensome and that 
bankers should seek some relief 
from these restrictions if savings 
certificates are to be successfully 
marketed. 


New Tax Development 


The 1954 Internal Revenue Code 
contains a provision which should 
prove helpful to many banks wish- 
ing to accrue interest expense for 
tax purposes on savings certificates. 
Under the old tax law, some banks 
on the accrual method experienced 
difficulty in deducting interest ex- 
pense until there was a definite legal 
liability to pay the interest. Sec- 
tion 462 of the new revenue code 
permits taxpayers using a complete 
accrual method to elect to make “re- 
serves for estimated expenses.” In 
the author’s opinion, taxpayers elect- 
ing to use Section 462 could deduct 
not only that portion of interest ex- 
pense for which there is a legal 
liability, but also a reasonable re- 
serve for interest expense accrued 


. for which no legal liability has oc- 


curred by the end of the taxable 
year. In the case of a 214% cer- 
tificate plan, the reserve would be 
based on the full 244% accrual re- 
duced by an allowance, measured by 
past experience, which provides for 
the smaller rate of interest paid de- 
positors who give notice to-the bank 
for payment before the full 214% 
rate becomes effective. 


Transfers from Deposits 


The 1953 study revealed that al- 
most half the funds invested in sav- 
ings certificates represent transfers 
from the bank’s own savings de- 
posits. This condition is believed 
still true today and places the com- 
mercial banker in a difficult posi- 
tion in determining just how to pro- 
mote this service most effectively. 
To shift the greater portion of sav- 
ings deposits, costing only 1% or 
1%% in interest to certificates cost- 
ing 214% causes a substantial re- 
duction in bank earnings. The ob- 
jective of most banks using the cer- 
tificate plan has been to limit em- 
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Savings Certificates in a Nutshell 


S avines certificates resemble in many respects the Series “E” 
bond and are a form of “time certificate of deposit” issued under 
the provisions of Regulation Q of the Federal Reserve Board and 
of Regulation 329.6 of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 
They usually have longer maturities and bear higher rates of inter- 
est than other time certificates of deposit. A maturity of from two 
to five years is typical, with the interest rate, if held to maturity, 
almost universally being the legal maximum, 242%. Some banks 
issue certificates which are automatically renewed every six months 
at progressively higher interest rates (up to 244%) unless notice 
is given otherwise by the bank or the customer. In some of these 
cases a “final” maturity is designated. 

In most plans, simple interest is paid for six months’ periods, 
with many of the more recently announced plans specifying that 
interest will be compounded quarterly or semi-annually. Many 
plans provide for the mailing of interest checks annually or semi- 
annually. Most plans provide for some measure of certificate nego- 
tiability and usually indicate that certificates may be assigned as 
collateral. Certificates are generally issued in multiples of $100 
and are available to corporate as well as individual depositors. 
Many of the larger banks which recently entered this field offer 
3-year 214% certificates with interest compounded quarterly, re- 
deemable on three months’ written notice before maturity at 


interest rates of 2% or less. 


phasis on savings certificates by 
appealing to “investment savers’ 
who would otherwise transfer their 
regular savings accounts to savings 
banks or savings and loan associa- 
tions. These banks have tried to 
avoid disturbing account relation- 
ships with “budget savers” using 
regular savings accounts to whom 
convenience and “one-stop” banking 
are the important attractions. The 
balancing of these objectives obvi- 
ously requires considerable skill. 
The desire to avoid losing the profit- 
able regular savings business (and 
to a lesser extent commercial busi- 
ness) had undoubtedly been a strong 
limiting factor in the growth of sav- 
ings certificates. 


Recent Popularity Gain 


Savings certificates appear to have 
gained in public appeal over the last 
two years as contrasted with a more 
limited popularity prior to 1953. If 
an aggressive promotional campaign, 
including advertising, publicity, and 
direct solicitation, has been prop- 
erly handled, a substantial volume 
of savings certificate business can 
be created without a serious adverse 
effect upon regular savings deposits. 


Both in those banks which aggres- 
sively sold savings certificates and 
those institutions which exercised 
more restraint in promoting such 
business, the increase in savings 
certificates was accompanied by in- 
creases in regular savings deposits, 
except in a few cases. Even in those 
few cases, the decline in regular sav- 
ings deposits was relatively small. 


A Real Appeal 


The concern of bankers studying 
this problem is, therefore, directed 
towards a consideration of whether 
the added interest expense and pro- 
motional costs are worthwhile from 
the long-range point of view. The 
bank’s ability to invest the addi- 
tional funds derived from the sales 
of savings certificates in sound mort- 
gage loans, instalment paper, and 
other high yielding assets is the 
important, determining factor. To 
banks seeking expansion in the re- 
tail banking field, the savings cer- 
tificate plan would seem to hold a 
real appeal, not only as an attrac- 
tion to all types of depositors but 
also in providing funds with which 
to make investments in instalment 
loans and residential mortgages. 
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“Passing the 


By DICK ERICSON 


Thumbing through a book in our office, we dis- 
covered that the phrase "passing the buck" was 
first used many years ago in connection with a 
game of cards. Somebody slipped something no- 
body wanted to somebody else. Anyway, we fell 
to thinking how the art has been extended and, in 


many cases, perfected. Any “buck passing" in your 
office to top these? 


Rll 


MY 
SD 


"Aha, Jackson! Just the man! Mrs. Birdblood, meet 
our Mr. Jackson. Mrs. Birdblood doesn't under- 
stand the service charge on her checking account. 
Now, I'm sure you won't mind explaining it to her 


while | go out personally and get her file. . 
Be back soon!" 


ESS 


"The board of directors asked the chairman for a 
report on this matter, so the president appointed us 
a committee to handle it. Now, we want to make a 
good impression, so have one of your men put it 
together by 3 o'clock sharp." 


"Miss Bruce, speaking to your graduating class 
would be a great moment in my life . . . but what 
a wasted opportunity . . . to deny your pupils the 
chance of hearing our personnel director, Mr. 
Brown, would be a tragedy. .. . There is a speaker! 
Come, I'll take you to him... . I'm sure we can 
prevail on him to..." 
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"This is Mr. Perkins’ office ... oh, hello, Mr. Houston 
... that so? . . . same trouble again? . . . well, 
I'll certainly tell Mr. Perkins when he comes in, and 
I'll switch you right over to Mr. Johnson, who will 
take care of it for you.” 


NVIAEI 


"Randall, that makes the second time this week 
she's taken an extra five minutes for lunch. | want 
you to tell her you won't tolerate this sort of thing." 
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"You proved out already? My goodness, you're so 
smart! | have another difference in my cash... 
what a lovely tiel . . . and you're so brilliant when 
it comes to finding differences. . . . | really don't 
know what I'd do without you... ." 


It's a quarter to three, and here comes Mr. Wachs- 
berger with his complicated deposit, plus the big 
payroll he never phones in advance .. . and out 
comes the classic of classics when it comes to pass- 
ing the buck—"'Next Window, Please." 
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Rotarys Golden Anniversary 


The author is executive - vice- 
president, First National Bank, 
Thomson, Georgia. He is a regional 
vice-president, American Bankers 
Association, and past district gov- 
ernor, Rotary International. 


RESIDENT of Rotary Interna- 

tional during this golden anni- 

versary year is Herbert J. 
Taylor, a member of the Chicago 
Rotary Club, the first of all the 
Rotary Clubs in the world to be 
established. 

Mr. Taylor’s story is of excep- 
tional interest to bankers, for he 
was given charge, during the depths 
of the depression, of a concern that 
was pretty well at the end of its 
tether. In fact, it was a banker who 
remarked that he had never known 
a firm “so broke” getting on its 
feet again. As he analysed his 
problem, Mr. Taylor recognized that 
he had a good product. But so did 
his competitors. Something, he de- 
cided, must be developed that they 
did not have in like amount, and 
that was the character, dependabil- 
ity, and service-mindedness of his 
company and its employees. 

The method that he devised is 
known around the world as “The 
Four-Way Test”—four simple ques- 
tions that anyone can train himself 
to use in every sort of situation. He 
asks himself: 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 


Is it the TRUTH? 
Is it FAIR to all concerned? 


Will it build GOODWILL 
AND BETTER FRIEND- 
SHIPS? 

Will it be BENEFICIAL to 
all concerned? . 


(4) 


At first, Mr. Taylor was quite dis- 
couraged when he experimented with 
this test. So many things that 
seemed essential to success would 
not measure up to it—advertising 
claims, relations with employees, 
and many well established practices 
of the business. But he persevered. 
He persuaded his associates to mem- 
orize and use it. As a result, many 
changes appeared in the character 
of the business that impressed cus- 
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tomers, suppliers, competitors, and 
bankers. The firm became known as 
one that “folks can rely on.” It 
prospered, so that today all its debts 
are paid, dividends have amounted 
to more than a million dollars, and 
the company has a present value of 
over $2,000,000. 


Rotary's Object 


But this is only the beginning of 
the story. Rotary Clubs all over 
the world have undertaken to pro- 
mote the use of the Four-Way Test 
in business and profession, in civic 
and government affairs, in schools 
and in the home. In essence, it is 
just another expression of the pur- 
pose defined in the Object of Rotary: 

To encourage and foster the Ideal 
of Service as a basis of worthy en- 
terprise and, in particular, to en- 
courage and foster: 

The development of acquaintance 
as an opportunity for service; 

High ethical standards in business 
and professions; the recognition of 
the worthiness of all useful occupa- 
tions; the dignifying by each Ro- 
tarian of his occupation as an oppor- 
tunity to serve society; 

The application of the Ideal of 


The founder of Rotary, Paul P. Harris 


Service by every Rotarian to his per- 
sonal, business, and community life; 

The advancement of international 
understanding, goodwill and peace 
through a world fellowship of busi- 
ness and professional men united in 
the Ideal of Service. 


Find Opportunities 

Rotarians find many opportunities 
te apply Rotary to their personal, 
business, and community lives. Some 
find opportunity for service, as Mr. 
Taylor has, right within their own 
businesses. Others find it in work 
with crippled children, participation 
in many worthwhile community 
projects, such as traffic safety cam- . 
paigns, or in responding to appeals 
for assistance from the victims of 
war, floods, fires, and earthquakes. 

The carrying out of this ideal, 
which finds expression in these and 
many other worthwhile activities, is 
facilitated by the heterogeneous and 
harmonious membership of Rotary 
Clubs drawn from many businesses 
and professions. 


Bankers in Rotary 


Members of the banking profes- 
sion have long played an important 
role in the growth of Rotary and in 
the propagation of its ideals. Many 
have held high offices in Rotary In- 
ternational, such as Robert E. Lee 
Hill of Columbia, Mo., and Arthur 
Legueux of Quebec, Can., who are 
former presidents of Rotary Inter- 
national. 

Bankers who are currently serv- 
ing as Rotary district governors in 
the United States and Canada in- 
clude James R. Pence, vice-president, 
Central National Bank of Green- 
castle, Ind.; Rex Z. Williams, execu- 
tive vice-president, Rolla (Mo.) 
State Bank; T. D. Williamson, cash- 
ier and executive officer, Lawson 
(Mo.) Bank, and a director of the 
First National Bank, Bethany, Mo. 

Its growth reflects the universal 
appeal of the idea which formed in 
the mind of Paul Harris as a young 
attorney just 50 years ago. Men 
everywhere have found that service 
forms the true basis of success and 
happiness in business and in life. 
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Canada’s Vast Resources Program 


Continued Development of Mineral and 


vast natural resource develop- 
ment before she has completed 
the one she undertook some years 
ago—one that increased her total 
productivity by more than 25%. 
There are still a great many proj- 
ects to be finished, some in 1955 and 
others years hence. For example, the 
finishing touches are yet to be made 
in the expansion of nickel-iron prop- 
erties in the Sudbury Basin of 
Ontario, involving total expenditures 
of over $200,000,000 in the postwar 
period, and to the new nickel-copper- 
cobalt mine in northwestern Mani- 
toba, all of which will result in an 
increase in Canada’s nickel and iron 
supplies this year. Further work is 
necessary on three large new ura- 
nium properties in northern Sas- 
katchewan and northern Ontario to 
bring them into production late in 
1955 or early in the following year. 
In eastern Ontario a Canadian sub- 
sidiary of the Bethlehem Steel Cor- 
poration is readying a concentration 
plant to treat ores of a large deposit 
of magnetite iron. Near the Canadian 


(Cvs is entering a new and 


Other Dominion Wealth 


CHARLES M. SHORT 


side of Lake Superior, additional 
work is to be done on a huge high- 
grade iron property which should 
increase its output quite substan- 
tially this year, although the job will 
not be completed until 1960, for it 
requires the removal of 160,000,000 
tons of silt from the bed of a lake, 
actually a bigger dredging job than 
that which was required for the 
Panama Canal. 

In the Gaspé region of Quebec de- 
velopment will be pushed on a major 
copper deposit with the hope that it 
can be operated some time this year. 
In this province new asbestos mines 
and mills require further develop- 
ment and equipment in 1955. Two 
large lead-zinc-copper ore bodies in 
New Brunswick are to be more ac- 
tively developed this year with a 
view to raising production in a few 
years to 6,000 to 8,000 tons daily. 

In northern Ontario a newly dis- 
covered great copper property, rich 
in both grade and proportions, is to 
be partly opened and may turn out 


Part of the iron ore mining development at Ungava, Canada, on the Quebec- 


Labrador border 


February 1955 


to be one of the best projects of its 
kind in North America. A new unit 
is to be installed in the Kitimat, 
B. C., smelter which will raise the 
supply of aluminum to over 150,000 
tons per year, or by more than 50%, 
at a cost of about $45,000,000. 


Alberta Oil 

Oil exploration and development in 
Alberta this year is not expected to 
be as extensive as in 1954, for the 
emphasis in this phenomenal mineral 
industry will have to be shifted to 
the marketing of surplus oil and nat- 
ural gas which have accumulated 
through the drilling of over 5,000 
productive wells since the first big 
strike in 1947. The marketing prob- 
lem will be partly solved by the lay- 
ing of a gas pipeline this year from 
Alberta to the Pacific Coast at a cost 
of about $100,000,000, but a bigger 
project, that for a gas pipeline to 
central and eastern Canada, has run 
into difficulty in the way of an eco- 
nomic price for this element, and, 
until contracts favorable to both pro- 
ducers and consumers can be ar- 
ranged, the relative financing cannot 
be undertaken. However, it is hoped 
that some work can be done later 
this year. 


St. Lawrence Seaway 


Considerable progress is expected 
to be made in 1955 on the new St. 
Lawrence Seaway and the joint hy- 
droelectric system of the State of 
New York and the Province of On- 
tario, the cost of which to Canada 
may be as high as $1-billion, spread 
out over the next three or four years. 

So much for the resource develop- 
ment definitely in prospect and in 
the hands of private and public 
bodies whose plans were made in 
former years. Now account should 
be taken of certain prospects for 
which preliminary work may be done 
this year, but which cannot be real- 
ized fully for another five or six 
years. In that period the aluminum 
plant at Kitimat, B. C., will probably 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 145) 
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The Power to Dream . . . 


De HAROLD STONIER, whom newswriters have 
called “Mr. A.B.A.” and “Mr. Banking,” retired 
on January 1 after 27 years of service to the 
a Bankers Association and its member- 
ship. 

Perhaps “retired” isn’t quite the word, for 
Hal’s talents will still be available to American 
banking in his role as director of The Graduate 
School of Banking, which he founded in 1935, 
and as ex-officio member of the Association’s 
important Administrative Committee. 

Dr. Stonier has held the directorship of the 
School, which the Association conducts at Rut- 


gers University, during his tenure as executive 
manager and later as executive vice-president of 
the A.B.A. His first Association position was 
national education director of the American In- 
stitute of Banking. . 

We publish here an excerpt from the tribute 
paid to Hal by his successor as executive man- 
ager, Merle E. Selecman, in a message to the 
Association’s staff. 

And we also offer a bit from Hal’s own Christ- 
mas message to his associates. It’s typical of 
his inspirational leadership! 


“ 


Dr. STONIER’S 17 years at the helm of the A.B.A. are largely responsible for the strong or- 
ganization we have today. He has left to American banking—and to us on the staff—a fine 
heritage. It is our task to preserve and to improve the things Hal Stonier so wisely and so 
carefully built. I know that all of you will join me in dedicating ourselves to this task. It 
is a challenge which can bring us real satisfaction in the days that lie ahead.—MERLE E. 
SELECMAN, Executive Manager. 


2272 


Power TO DREAM and willingness to put forth effort to make our dreams come true constitute 
the most enduring kind of building material we have at our command. However, we must be 
fair with ourselves about this. To “daydream” may be a pleasant way to pass the time but it 
does not accomplish much merely to “wish” ourselves big, important, commanding or in posi- 
tions of great prominence. For our daydreams scarcely ever have the power or the capacity 
to come to reality. 


Our dreams for ourselves or for the job we have must meet the test of judgment as to our 
capacity to carry on. Such tests may reveal our current limitations which must be overcome 
by further study, work or conference with others. Through the years I have been impressed 
with the members of the A.B.A. staff who by extra effort, study, travel, careful planning have 
proved their ability and service and thus enhanced their prestige in the organization. They have 
been driven by dreams. This is in line with the finest American tradition. By this process our 
country has become great and its people happy. May Christmas and the New Year’s Season 
give you an opportunity to re-dedicate yourselves to your dreams, the building material of your 
career.—HAROLD STONIER, Executive Vice-president. 
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Employee Benefit Funds 


Need a Corporate Trustee 


“Banks have the experience, the personnel, the continuity, and 


The author is vice-president of 
The National City Bank of New 
York, New York City. 


the old adage, ‘Great oaks from 

little acorns grow,” more apt 
than in the field of employee benefit 
plans. The problem of proper in- 
vestment for such funds is now 
great. Yet it is snowballing ahead 
at such a rate that in a few years 
it may be the dominant factor in 
the entire investment market. Be- 
cause of the many factors, including 
the tax structure, which make it 
more difficult for a man to lay aside 
sufficient savings during his pro- 
ductive years to see him through 
after his earning capacity ceases, 
there is a pronounced trend to sup- 
plement the Government-provided 
Social Security base with privately 
provided security in various forms. 
This trend is likewise stimulated by 
the fact that proportionately more 
people are reaching older ages now 
than at any time in the past. 

Although most of us are familiar 
with these basic truths, it might be 
well to consider the implications of 
the last. Today there are in the 
United States over 13,000,000 peo- 
ple who have passed their 65th 
birthday. That figure represents 
well over 8% of our total popula- 
tion. In 1900 this figure was less 
than 5%. By 1975 it is estimated 
that over 20,000,000 or more than 
10% will be past 65. The economic, 
social, and political significance of 
this trend is inescapable. 

In recent years increased atten- 
tion has, of necessity, been directed 
toward the dislocations and prob- 
lems created by this fact and in 
searching for the right answers to 
them. As chairman of the National 
Committee on the Aging, I am daily 
reminded of the need for construc- 


[ no field of private enterprise is 
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the equipment to do the job.” 


G. WARFIELD HOBBS 


tive thinking and positive action 
by all who concern themselves with 
the well being of our older people 
and the impact on the total economy 
of absorbing the cost of providing 
security. 


Evolution and Growth 

Certainly one of the most positive 
and practical answers to the finan- 
cial problem of retired people has 
been the evolution and growth of 
employee benefit plans. The Social 
Security Act of 1935 provided a 
base upon which private plans could 
be superimposed. Real impetus was 
gained after revision of tax laws in 
the early 1940s which gave prop- 
erly qualified employee benefit plans 
preferential treatment and _ thus 
made their adoption far more finan- 
cially possible from the employer’s 
standpoint. Obviously, wage freezes 
during World War II also stepped 
up the requests for fringe benefits. 

The rate at which new pension 
and profit-sharing plans are being 
established has been accelerated. 
There are probably close to 26,000 


G. Warfield Hobbs 


plans in effect today covering well 
over 11,000,000 employees. This may 
be compared with only about 500 
formal plans covering less than 
1,000,000 employees 20 years ago. 

Annual contributions under these 
plans exceed $3-billion. Even this 
large sum is increasing rapidly due 
to extended participation and more 
generous benefits. 


Competent Investors 


For the good of all of us it is 
most important that the safeguard- 
ing and investing of employee bene- 
fit funds be in the hands of compe- 
tent professional investment men. 
Certainly no group of men is better 
qualified to do the job than the in- 
vestment officers of our banks. Evi- 
dently this opinion is shared by the 
directors and top management of a 
great many corporations because the 
trend toward appointing a bank as 
corporate trustee or investment 
agent for individual trustees grows 
in volume each year. There is no 
doubt our banks can and do per- 
form a vital service in this impor- 
tant field. 

Why should the responsibility for 
investment of employee benefit 
funds be turned over to a bank 
where individual trustees have been 
appointed? One answer is_ that 
when a fund is established, whether 
it be a pension fund, a profit-shar- 
ing fund, or a welfare fund, it is 
unlikely that individual trustees 
with other important business du- 
ties could devote full time to the in- 
vestment of these funds. Though 
by the nature of them, these funds 
may start modestly enough, annual 
contributions and earnings make 
them grow rapidly. Hence, indi- 
vidual trustees charged with invest- 
ment responsibility must project 
their thinking into the future and 
realize that in a few years the to- 
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tal fund may represent a responsi- 
bility in terms of time consumption 
that they as individuals are unable 
to provide. 


Full-Time Job 


The investment of any employee 
benefit fund is a fuil-time job. It is 
more than the selection and han- 
dling of investments. It is a social 
responsibility, for in the hands of 
the investment managers lies the 
future security of countless older 
workers. It is a job for profes- 
sionals. 

From the outset the investment 
portfolio must be planned with an 
eye to the distant future as well 
as to current trends in the market. 
Continuity in the handling of in- 
vestments is the only way to pro- 
duce a long-range result that 
achieves the objective of the fund. 
Most of the funds of today will far 
outlive the present generation. A 
bank being a corporate structure, 
therefore, through the constant pro- 
fessional training of succeeding 
echelons of investment officers, of- 
fers the kind of continuity that is 
virtually impossible if investment 
responsibility is left in the hands 
of the individual trustee no matter 
how competent he may be. 


Banks Have Experience 


Because of the many years of 
experience that many banks have 
had in fiduciary capacities, they 
have the practical experience, fa- 
cilities and organization to handle 
large funds in an efficient and eco- 


nomical manner. Apart from the 
vaults they maintain for the safe- 
keeping of securities, they are in a 
position to keep all the necessary 
records of receipts and disburse- 
ment, collect investment income and 
provide the individual trustees with 
a complete accounting of all monies 
turned over to the bank. The indi- 
vidual trustees would have to find 
some way of getting the investment 
details accomplished in any case. 
By appointing a bank as _ invest- 
ment trustee, or as investment agent 
-they, in effect, accomplish the pur- 
pose in one “package,” thus elimi- 
nating a certain amount of dupli- 
cation. 

Consequently, individual trustees, 
by bringing a bank into the invest- 
ment picture, accomplish at least 
two benefits. One, delegation of in- 
vestment selection to qualified pro- 
fessionals with continuity of opera- 
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tion. Two, acquiring the existing 
experience and facilities for the 
most efficient handling of adminis- 
trative investment detail. 


Individual Trustees 


Such delegation does not neces- 
serily mean the individual trustees 
heve no further voice in the invest- 
ments of the fund. If the individual 
trustees wish to direct investments, 
or to retain veto power, they may. 
In either way, the bank will discuss 
with them the general philosophy 
of investments for the fund and 
suggest specific securities to be 
added to or disposed of in the port- 
folio as the fund grows. In this 
way the individual trustees get the 
full benefit of expert investment ad- 
vice, and delegate merely the degree 
of responsibility they wish to a 
legally responsible institution. 

Under such an investment dele- 
gation the individual trustees re- 
tain completely the responsibility 
they primarily want; namely, con- 
trol over what employees are eligi- 
ble and what amount of benefit they 
shall receive, plus absolute direc- 
tions of internal administration of 
the existing plans and any amend- 
ments thereto. 


Legislative Protection 


Recently, we have seen in the 
press and heard on the air instances 
of mismanagement of employee 
benefit funds, particularly welfare 
funds. Investigations of abuses have 
been going on at national and state 
levels. Legislation is under consid- 
eration to provide protection and 


to avoid the possibility of recur. 
rences. Unfavorable publicity in 
highlighting the comparatively few 
instances where abuses existed has 
created the erroneous impression 
that these abuses are more wide- 
spread than actually they are. Only 
a tiny percent is involved. The vast 
bulk have been administered in a 
highly efficient and honorable man- 
ner considering that this vast field 
is so new, and there is so much as 
yet to learn about it. 

Nonetheless, if protective legisla- 
tion is ‘in the mill,” it probably is 
better to have it evolve now ina 
healthy economic climate, and be- 
fore these funds grow to the gargan- 
tuan size they eventually will reach. 

Under the circumstances, it seems 
worth reiterating that funds turned 
over to banks for investment and 
safekeeping, represent the best and 
surest way of protecting the inter- 
est of employer and employee alike. 
Where this has been done in the 
past the individual trustees, par- 
ticularly of Taft-Hartley funds, 
have been in an ideal position to 
make a full accounting of the fund's 
handling to the employer group, and 
to the union membership. Certainly 
this is a sound way to do business, 
and the best possible way to keep 
public confidence. 

Banks have the experience, the 
personnel, the continuity, and the 
equipment to do the job. A bank 
as corporate trustee, or as agent for 
individual trustees for investment 
purposes, is the best answer to the 
question: “Who should safeguard 
and invest employee benefit funds?” 


Effect of Internal Revenue Code on Trustees 


“The new [Internal Revenue] 
Code does not vitally change the 
tax aspects of pension, profit-shar- 
ing and annuity plans as we have 
known them in the past several 
years,” said Maynard J. Toll of 
O’Melveny & Myers, Los Angeles, 
in a discussion of the effect of the 
code on trustees. “Such changes 
as have been made would seem to 
increase further the usefulness 
and desirability of qualified plans,” 
he said. “Of particular import are 
the new right of affiliated corpora- 
tions to make contributions on be- 
half of a loss member of the group, 
the extension of time for an ac- 


crual method employer to make its 
contribution, the new annuity rule, 
and the new extension of capital 
gain treatment and income tax ex- 
clusion to certain benefits. 

“The new code should tend to 
promote an increase in employee 
benefit plans, particularly of the 
qualified type. Application to such 
trusts of the unrelated business in- 
come and prohibited transaction 
rules cannot be expected to have a 
serious effect on any substantial 
number of present or future em- 
ployee plans.” 

Trust Bulletin 
September 1954 
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THE MONTH 


The world’s principal source of the written and spoken word sud- 
denly shifted to Washington, D. C., about January 6. The pace was 
set by one of the longest of all State of the Union messages. The 
reader is referred to our Washington article, page 34, for the 
gist of some of the more important official pronouncements 


HARRIS & BWING 


PRESIDENT Eisenhower in his State of the Union 
Message: “‘Their (the Soviet Communists’) steadily 
growing power . .. is the threat confronting us 
today ... we must... gird ourselves with sufficient 
strength . . . to discourage resort to war... undue 
reliance on one weapon or preparation for only one 
kind of warfare simply invites an enemy to resort 
to another.” 


PREMIER ICHIRO HATOYAMA of “democratized” 
Japan, leaving for the Shinto Grand Shrine at Ise, 
to make the traditional obeisance of a new premier 
(he is a Christian): “I am of the opinion that to 
normalize our country’s relations with Communist 
China and the Soviet Union is the way that will lead 
to world peace. . . . What is needed first of all is 
to promote trade and traffic.” 


UNITED PRESS 
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BOKOBYAADAAY 
BOKOBYAAD yuroct! 
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CHAIRMAN LEWIS L. STRAUSS of the Atomic 


Energy Commission announced plans to help private 

industry develop and operate experimental atomic 

power plants. AEC officials said the program was 

aimed primarily at development of privately owned 
electric power plants. 


REP. WRIGHT PATMAN, new vice-chairman of the 
Joint Committee on the Economic Report: “When 
. .. stock prices began to accelerate in October 1954, 
why didn’t the Federal Reserve move in and stop this 
inflation? I shall find out whether the fact that the 
elections were held in the midst of the spiral was 
responsible for the failure to take preventive action. 
I shall also ask whether the fact that speculators, 
who took their profit in 1955, can wait until April 
1956 to pay their capital gains tax influenced the 
Board’s decision.” 
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Government Bonds 


Outlook for business and bond market unchanged . . . Higher 

interest rates indicated . . . Monetary authorities’ attitude “‘watch- 

ful waiting” . . . Gossip about new long bond is renewed... 
Continued excellent record of Savings Bonds sales 


No Change in Business Outlook 


OTHING occurred in recent 
N weeks to change the outlook 
for business in the first six 
months of this year. New housing is 
certain to continue at a high level. 
New corporate debt seems likely to 
- increase at about the same rate as 
in 1954. Public financing is due for 
a further increase. The enlarged 
road-building program proposed by 
the President will not only require 
state financing but assistance to the 
states from the Government. To pro- 
vide this a new Government corp- 
oration of the nature of the AOLC 
has been suggested. 

There seems to be little question 
but that the demand for new capital 
funds may well exceed the supply 
available. 


MURRAY OLYPHANT 


Such considerations pretty clearly 
indicate some rise in the cost of 
money. The new capital issues, 
whether public or private, must be 
offered at rates sufficient to assure 
acceptance in the market. Such is- 
sues will be severely competitive with 
direct Government obligations. In 
short, other than Government obli- 
gations will be available to investors 
seeking the best income return in 
such quantities and at such rates 
as to limit the investors willingness 
to increase—or possibly even to con- 
tinue—their present commitment in 
the direct Government obligations at 
the present yield bases of the latter. 
To what extent interest rates will 
rise will depend on how far the Re- 
serve authorities will be willing to 
go to increase the supply of money. 


Reserve Attitude “Watchful 
Waiting" 

There has been so much current 
publicity regarding the past policies 
and the present attitude of the Fed- 
eral Reserve authorities that it is 
quite clear that the period for the 
maintenance of “active ease” in the 
money market has come to a halt and 
that it has been succeeded by a pe- 
riod of “flexibility” perhaps better 
characterized as “watchful waiting” 
to see which way the business cat 
will jump. Nothing will be done to in- 
terfere with continued business im- 
provement unless there should be 
evidence of inflationary tendencies 
which is not currently in prospect. 

Reserves will be made available to 
banks as needed to supply the funds 
for business production but possibly 


“Facts ... Wisdom . . . Humility” 


Iw discussing the role of credit and monetary policy 
in the economy, Federal Reserve Board Chairman 
William McC. Martin said recently: 

“In formulating a program to provide credit and 
money conditions that will be properly attuned to 
future economic needs, at least three things are re- 
quired. The first is a painstaking search for all the 
relevant facts that may bear upon the economic and 
financial outlook. Next is all the wisdom and insight 
that experience and operating contacts can bring to 
interpretation of those facts. Third, and perhaps most 
important, is humility with respect to any emerging 
situation. 

“Monetary policy must be tailored to fit the shape 
of a future visible only in dim outline. Occasions are 
rare when the meaning of developing events is so clear 
that those who bear the responsibility can say, ‘As of 
today, our policy should be changed from restraint to 
ease.’ What is true for a change in policy is also true 
for a shift in policy emphasis: it rarely is decided 
upon in a single day. More typically, the outline of a 
shift in policy emphasis, like the outline of the future, 
emerges gradually from a succession of market devel- 
opments and administrative decisions. It is a poor 
subject for the photo-flash camera to capture as a 
clearly defined still life, or for a news story to etch 
in spectacular outline. 


“Getting a perfect garment for the future may re- 
quire several fittings. 

* * * 

“One of the problems that confronts the developers 
of policy is the difficulty of forecasting in advance the 
various factors that will exert an impact on bank 
reserves. Forecasts or projections of factors absorbing 
or supplying reserves must be made and considered in 
planning open market operations, with full recogni- 
tion that there is bound to be a considerable margin 
of uncertainty about them. The Open Market Com- 
mittee clearly recognizes that uncertainty, and conse- 
quently gives particular attention to whether it would 
be better in day-to-day operations to lean in the direc- 
tion of restraint or of ease. 

“However, changing shifts in policy emphasis do not 
necessarily mean that a change in policy direction is 
emerging, much less that a new policy has been 
adopted. They may be useful signals, nevertheless, in 
thoughtful analysis. For by the time the facts of a 
developing economic situation are sufficiently clear to 
lead to the adoption of a changed policy directive, this 
much usually will be apparent: The day-to-day allow- 
ances that have been made for uncertainties in the 
forecasts of reserve availabilities will have begun to 
be increasingly resolved in the direction indicated by a 
changed policy decision.” 
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at moderately higher cost should de- 
mand increase. All the weapons in 
the armory of the Federal Reserve 
System are still available and are 
likely to be used from time to time 
in greater or less degree, as condi- 
tions require. It will be a delicate job 
to see either that business runs but 
not too fast or to supply a little oxy- 
gen if business gets out of breath. 


Open Market Committee Sat 
Tight in December 


In spite of the fluctuations from 
week to week in the rate at which 
Treasury bills were sold during De- 
cember, the Open Market Committee 
was quite inactive. 

Between December 1 and January 
5 the total Government portfolio de- 
clined $50,000,000. In two of the five 
weeks dealers needed a little assis- 
tance and were cared for with repur- 
chase agreements of moderate size. 
These were promptly liquidated in 
the following weeks. 

The preholiday increase in circula- 
tion was about $713,000,000 from 
November 17 to December 22. There- 
after circulation had declined $512,- 
000,000 by January 5. Not very much 
further decrease can be looked for— 
hardly enough to permit the Open 
Market Committee to get rid of many 
bills, but some bills might be run off 
if there should be the expected sea- 
sonal decline in bank loans but not 
very many. 


Inactive Market Registers 
Lower Prices 


On December 31 the prices for 
all Government securities were well 
above the quotations one year 
earlier, but well below the high 
points established during the year. 
In December occasional rallies were 
succeeded by a renewal of weakness. 

By January 5, of the 43 outstand- 
ing issues of marketable certificates, 
notes and bonds, the bids for 22 of 
the issues were below par. Notable 
was the quotation of 99 31/32 bid, 
offered at 100 1/32 for the recently 
issued 214% bonds 8/15/63. 

For the most part the market was 
highly inactive. What transactions 
took place, other than in the shortest 
term issues, were almost all of a 
trading nature, one issue being sold 
and another bought presumably for 
some tax advantage. Dealers re- 
mained unwilling to increase their 
positions and marked bids down as 
any offering became available. The 
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lack of any optimism as to the future 
course of prices was quite apparent. 


Long-Term Bond Gossip Renewed 

Largely because there was little 
else about which to gossip, the pos- 
sibility of some long-term bonds 
becoming available as part of the 
spring refinancing program was 
again talked about. One rumor had 
it that holders of the $2.6-million 
2%,% bonds called for payment on 
March 15 might be given an oppor- 


tunity—in advance of final refunding 
—to take or leave a new long issue 
—say a 234% bond in the 1975-80 
range. This did seem highly unlikely 
as about 65% of the 2% bonds are 
owned by commercial banks which 
would hardly be apt to take so long 
a maturity under present conditions. 
However, talk of that nature was 
anything but helpful to the prices of 
the already outstanding longer bond 
issues. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 156) 


The Investment Markets 


H. EUGENE 


ORECASTS by several hundred 

leaders in state and municipal 
underwriting are that 1955 financing 
will come close to or equal the volume 
of last year. It is a fairly safe as- 
sumption that the flood of new proj- 
ects for schools, roads, and other 
civic improvements, approved by 
voters in the last election, will as- 
sure no let-up in such bond issues. 
Municipal flotations in 1954 were 
about $7-billion. 

All new bond issues last year, in- 
cluding corporates, totaled $11,660,- 
884,000 for 1,221 issues. This com- 
pared with $8,909,400,000 covering 
1,076 flotations in 1953. 

Public equity offerings last year 
amounted to $729,888,000 in 156 is- 
sues and were the largest since 1952. 
The comparable figure for 1953 was 
$695,570,000, divided into 138 issues. 
As in the preceding year, utility 
stocks accounted for more than half 
of the new equity financing in 1954. 
This increase is occasioned by the 
steady expansion of that industry. 
This, in turn, has its roots in greater 
electronics development in industry 
and homes, including television and 
air conditioning, not to mention 
atomic energy. 

In the foreign field, there will be 
greater emphasis in 1955 on lending 
rather than on gifts. In one area 
alone, particular progress has been 
made in this respect. The Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development is making more and 
more progress in its efforts to enlist 
private capital in the development 
of natural resources and industry 
of countries abroad. 

There will be greater participa- 
tion by private banks in World Bank 
financing this year, according to 
present blueprints. The soundness 
of lending by this institution was at- 
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tested by the cancellation by the gov- 
ernment of Iraq of the unused por- 
tion of $6,500,000 on the 15-year 
loan made in June 1950 for $12,800,- 
000. 

World Bank funds of $6,300,000 
have already been spent or obligated 
in carrying through the Wadi Thar- 
thar flood control project, for which 
the loan was made. 

The equity segment of the invest- 
ment markets had an excellent year 
in 1954. Stock trading on the New 
York Stock Exchange boomed to 
573,374,622 shares, the best 12 
months’ turnover since the 654,816,- 
452 share volume in 1953. Bond vol- 
ume amounted to $979,510,030 par 
value in 1954, highest since 1950, 
when the figure was $1,112,425,170. 
This compared with a trading vol- 
ume in bonds of $775,940,140 par 
value in 1953 and with $772,875,640 
in 1952. 


Tax break in stock prices early in 
January was no surprise. It had 
been expected for a long time and, 
in the opinion of informed observers, 
it represented merely a long-overdue 
technical reaction. At the top of the 
decline, volume nearly equalled the 
turnover at the Exchange on the 
first trading day after Hitler in- 
vaded Czechoslovakia in 1939, but it 
caused no panic because of the fa- 
vorable economic prospects through- 
out the American economy. 

The most favorable factors which 
can be cited in favor of the future 
for the investment markets, as a 
whole, include the steady accumu- 
lation of savings and the statutory 
increase of funds in insurance com- 
panies, pension funds, and fiduciary 
trusts which amount to several bil- 
lion dollars every year and are 
pressing for investment. 
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Empathy— The Gold Key to 


Handling Personnel 


“Our highly specialized method of personnel analysis, which has supplanted 
the former hit-and-miss method of hiring and firing, has created a greater 
degree of interest in the ‘man within.’ ”’ 


As assistant treasurer of The Bank 
of New York in the employee rela- 
tions department, MISS BRADLEY is 
the director of female personnel, 
training, and counseling. 


niques in personnel and human 

relations is most important in 
our area of communication with 
others. As we develop a greater 
degree of skill in using this tech- 
nique—the thinking and feeling with 
a person—we understand the situa- 
tion more clearly from the individ- 
ual’s viewpoint. By projecting our 
own consciousness into the other 
person, we look at a problem as he 
sees it. We find an increase in our 
sympathetic understanding of hu- 
man nature and that we are less 
inclined toward snap judgment. Quite 
often snap judgment seems to be 
an accurate means of forming an 
opinion by both the conscious and 
the subconscious mind, and while 
intuitive thinking plays a great part 
in our decisions, both should be 
tested with facts. 

By recognizing that we all have 
the same basic needs and drives, 
we all want the same things and 
that it is only the degree that varies 
and affects what we do, we come 
closer to accomplishing our objec- 
tive, and understanding why people 
do what. they do. 


Establish Good Feeling 


The establishment of a good feel- 
ing between you and the individual 
is of primary importance and must 
be created quickly. If we are con- 
scious of what is going on within 
ourselves, whether real or unreal, 
and keep in mind our own attitude 
toward the person or problem, it is 
easier to develop positive transfer- 


saves as one of our tech- 
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JEANNE BRADLEY 


ence. The motivations that make us 
react as we do vary in degree ac- 
cording to the stress in a particular 
area. No two persons look alike 
and no two respond the same un- 
der identical circumstances; we are 
saddled with our behavior patterns 
and while we do what we can to 
improve or change them they basi- 
cally remain the same. 

Our highly specialized method of 
personnel analysis, which has sup- 
planted the former hit-and-miss 
method of hiring and firing, has 
created a greater degree of interest 
in the “man within.” What is he 
really capable of? What are his 
potentials? 


Testing Limitations 


Aptitude testing has given us only 
part of the picture, and while the 
many personality tests present a 
partial picture, they cannot be com- 
pletely relied upon. It has been 
claimed by an authority on testing 
that, if we were to test the many 
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successful people in business today 
and attempt to discard those who 
are neurotic, there would be scarcely 
enough left to take care of heating 
our buildings, let alone running our 
businesses. 

All of this evaluation of an indi- 
vidual takes time, and much time 
can be saved in evaluating an indi- 
vidual or in reaching a solution to 
a problem by consciously developing 
empathetic skills and using them. 
In counseling alone, where we find 
increased numbers of psychological 
problems, time becomes most im- 
portant. 

The tension of the war years, 
which has had its effect upon all of 
us, the marriage of so many young- 
sters at an early age and the as- 
sumption of responsibilities both in 
jobs and at home have made the 
need for expert counseling more es- 
sential. 


Psychosomatic Ilinesses 


Statistics show an extremely high 
percentage of illnesses in the psy- 
chosomatic category. Our medical 
departments play an important role 
in the adjustment of an individual 
or in the discovery of an emotional 
problem. There are, however, many 
individuals who avoid nurses and 
doctors because of their association 
with the purely physical side but 
who really need someone in whom 
they have confidence and to whom 
they can confide their problems. It 
would be revealing if we could know 
how many dramatizations of illness 
might be avoided if the person re- 
ceived the proper degree of atten- 
tion. We know that what exists on 
the surface is seldom the real prob- 
lem. 

From birth we learn the many 
attention-getting tricks which give 
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us what we want and satisfy our 
desires. As adults, we retain that 
basic need but use, through our sub- 
conscious, the means best suited for 
the desired result. Illness of any 
kind brings forth the most sym- 
pathy and attention from the great- 
est number of people. A chronic 
condition assures us of the atten- 
tion we want and more often from 


the person from whom we desire 
it. Since this is a subconscious 
drive, our conscious minds only ac- 
cept what appears to be real—that 
is, the illness itself. 

As sympathetic listeners, we can 
contribute so much to a change of 
viewpoint by helping a person ob- 
jectify his problem. Concentration 
on the removal of the emotional] side 


of a problem makes it possible for 
him to confront the facts and reach 
a decision on a sound basis. Per- 
sonal experience has proved this 
many times. Only by being aware 
of what is going on within another 
person are you able to evaluate your 
facts and measure your problems. 
Here is an excellent illustration: 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 109) 


DYNAMIC INTERVIEWING: 


liness, and understanding. 
decisions is essential. 

of meeting. 

the desired results. 


YOUR OWN REQUISITES: 


and apprehensive. 


son being interviewed. 


the interview. 


attitude. 


vidual’s viewpoint. 


havior, how he handles himself. 


replies. 


apprehensions. 


standards. 
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Dynamic interviewing requires warmth, friend- 
The ability to make accurate observations and 


Impressions are formed both ways at the point 


Physical Setup—Privacy is essential. A job or a 
problem is a highly personal matter. 

A large empty room dwarfs the employee or ap- 
plicant and is a hindrance to you. 

It makes the individual feel unwelcome, fearful, 


Use a small, protected area if possible. 
Rapport—Establish rapport as soon as possible. 
Create a good feeling between you and the per- 


Give frank statements regarding the purpose of 


Develop positive transference. 

Security in the interviewer is important. 

Be conscious of what is going on within your- 
self, whether real or unreal, and consider your own 


Empathy—The use of empathy gives one the 
ability to understand the situation from the indi- 


Project your own consciousness into the other 
person, feeling with him and understanding. 
Make Observations—Watch the individual’s be- 


Look for tension and anxiousness in the tones 
of voice; facial tenseness; a desire to conclude the 
interview; and the tendency to give monosyllabic 


Taking the chair farthest away from you shows 


Specifications of Job and Standards—Be sure you 
know the specifications for the job and your own 


The interview, plus past performance of the in- 
dividual, should give a complete picture when con- 
sidering a person for a job or for appraisal. 

Snap Judgment—Snap judgment very often 


Outline for Dynamic Interviewing 


(Developed by Miss Bradley ) 


seems to be an accurate means of forming an opin- 
ion by both the conscious and the subconscious 


mind. 


accurate. 


Confirm intuitive thinking with facts. 


A vital and enthusiastic approach will produce 
FACTS TO CONSIDER: 


(1) What the individual is like. 

(2) How to fit the individual into the job. 

(3) Individual differences (obvious and subtle). 

Personal problems and economic differences and 
efficiency are closely allied. Watch for mood 
swings, elation and depression. Is he even-tem- 
pered and agreeable, or irritable? 

Study the temperamental requisites of the job. 
Is he cooperative, or belligerent and rebellious? 
Remember, he brings with him all outside influ- 
ences to the job. Emotional maturity is an im- 


portant factor. 


necessary. 


Intellectual capacity, balance, and adjustment 
must be given thought. 

Watch for a characteristic frequently found in 
ourselves—the intolerance of negative qualities. 

Determine whether the individual’s goals are 
within the realm of possibility. Can you help him 
reach these goals, or if they are not possible, will 
his dissatisfaction later on present a problem? 

Each person must be treated as an individual. 
Individual differences are the keystone to our un- 
derstanding. Therefore, evaluating what we find 


is important. 


FOUR KEYS: 


situation. 


Test that snap judgment with facts. 
Intuition plays a great part but is not always 


Interpretation of human motivation and skill is 


Regardless of the situation, any individual has 
a right to an answer. 

He should know where he stands. 

The results of the interview determine good or 
poor employee or public relations. 


*Get information. 

*Give information. 

Analyze facts and decide. 

Make a friend. 

*This pattern may be reversed according to the 
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Film inspection... 


BANKING 


> 
Anspecting fms for photographic quality 


another Recordak extra! 


Before your films are returned to you, 
Recordak checks them for photographic quality. 
A plus value for Recordak customers. 


When you get your films back from your Recordak 
Film Processing Station, you have this assurance: 
they’ve been processed to meet Bureau of Standards’ 
specifications for archival films, in high-speed 
professional equipment. They’ve been inspected for 
photographic quality. And should this inspection 
ever indicate that you’re not getting top-quality 
pictures from your Recordak Microfilmer, a Recordak 
Service Technician is dispatched immediately to see 
that you do. 


You get these extras, too, with your Recordak Microfilmer 


New Recordak Supermatic Microfilmer 


[_] Lowest per-picture cost because you can 
buy or rent a Recordak Microfilmer that fits your 
requirements exactly. 6 models to choose from, 
including Recordak Bantam and Supermatic 
Microfilmers which photograph at 40 to 1 reduc- 
tion ratio—highest in microfilming today. 

[_] Recordak Microfilmers are designed 
and built by Kodak to give you sharp, legible 
pictures of every document; to compensate for 
operator failure; to minimize service require- 
ments. And, of course, the Recordak fine-grain 
film you use is made by Kodak, too. 


[_] Lost transit letters ‘“‘replaced promptly” 
free of charge. Should any item be lost en 
route, just send your films to your Recordak 
Processing Station. In short order you'll receive 
facsimile prints which can be honored in lieu of 
the missing items. 

[_] Microfilming Specialists always at your 
call. You'll profit from the experience gained by 
Recordak Systems Men in working with banks 
of every size over the years. And, remember, 
Recordak Service Technicians have only one job 
—keeping Recordak equipment in A-1 shape. 


P.S. Now Available . . . Kodak Verifax Printer, 
Legal Model. Makes 3 copies of legal-sized docu- 
ments (814” x 14”) in 1 minute for less than 5¢ each. 
Sold and serviced from coast-to-coast by Recordak. 
Write for free demonstration of Verifax Copying. . 
Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak 
Company), 444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming and its application to banking systems. 


Recordak is a trade-mark, 
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Conflict of Interests of 


Stockholders in Bank Management 


There Is Need for Legislative Safeguards 


THOMAS B. PATON 


Mr. PATON is assistant general 
counsel of the American Bankers 
Association and secretary of the 
A.B.A. Committee on State Legisla- 
tion. That Committee invites in- 
quiries on the subject discussed here 
by its secretary. 


NQUIRIES received by the Com- 

mittee on State Legislation of 

the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, asking for assistance, indicate 
that the supervisory authorities are 
confronted with a serious problem 
in dealing with situations where in- 
dividuals and corporations acquire 
control of a bank and operate it in 
a@ manner inimical to banking and 
contrary to sound banking prac- 
tices. 

While supervisors are given broad 
authority to remove officers and di- 
rectors, authority is lacking to pro- 
tect depositors and minority stock- 
holders where control is exercised 
by stockholders who cannot serve 
in these official capacities and who 
are in a position to violate banking 
laws. 


For Example... 


An example showing the need for 
legislative safeguards against abuse 
of bank control in situations where 
the supervisor has inadequate power 
te act is described in one of the 
letters of inquiry, reading in sub- 
stance as follows: 


A resident of another state pur- 
chased the controlling stock of two 
small banks in adjacent towns. The 
purchaser, a persuasive young man, 
had had no banking experience and 
represented himself as being a man 
of very substantial means, though 
the funds which he used were, ap- 
parently, either borrowed or fur- 
nished by someone else. He did, 
however, obtain an irrevocable proxy 
to vote this stock, which, until just 
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recently, he has insisted was valid. 

It is believed that some of the 
money used to purchase the second 
bank was obtained by loans from 
the first bank purchased. Immedi- 
ately the operation of the two banks 
was changed, and entirely new sys- 
tems were put in, new equipment pur- 
chased, and one of the banks pur- 
chased four expensive cars for the 
use of its officers. Neither of the 
banks is located in an area where the 
loan field is particularly good, and 
yet the loans of both banks were more 
than doubled within a few months 
after change of control. 

The state bank commissioner step- 
ped into the picture and took over 
operation of the banks, and has con- 
tinued their operation since that 
date, even though he has been sued 
by the various owners who claim 
they are the majority owners of the 
stock for control of the banks. Even 
a third party has come up, claim- 
ing that he purchased the stock from 
the second owner, and has sued the 
bank commissioner for possession of 
the bank. Hearings and trials have 
been held. The commissioner is still 
operating the banks, probably in an 
extra-legal capacity, and now the 
FDIC is holding hearings to cancel 
the insurance of the two banks. 

This entire situation resulted from 
apparently unscrupulous, inexperi- 
enced, and dishonest persons getting 
control of the banks through pur- 
chase of stock from former owners 
of the banks who had reached old age 
and desired to retire from the bank- 
ing business, and the only means of 
doing so was to sell the banks. The 
whole situation is a complete mess, 
and, at the present time, there are 
nine law-suits involved in this state, 
and four or five from out of the 
state. 

There must be some means of con- 
trolling such situations, which could 
certainly occur in national banks as 
well as state banks, and only the 
alertness of supervisory authorities 
can disclose such transfers which 
affect control of banks. At first 
glance, the method proposed in the 


A.B.A. Model Banking Code, giving 
the commissioner the power to order 
the holder of the shares in a bank 
to refrain from voting said shares 
of stock, appears to be the most de- 
sirable. 


The provisions in the A.B.A. Model 
State Banking Code, although dras- 
tic, are necessary where removal of 
officers and employees will not be 
sufficient to correct the abuses aimed 
at. 

Legislation of this type has been 
adopted in Florida and Oregon, but 
according to some students the au- 
thority does not go far enough. For 
example, in New York the Banking 
Department has recommended legis- 
lation which would tend to prevent 
the development of any trend toward 
ownership of banks by nonbanking 
enterprises. Legislation now on the 
statute books in a few states per- 
mits the supervisory authorities to 
step in where there is a proposed 
change of control. 


An Official View 


Retiring Superintendent of Banks 
of the State of New York, William 
A. Lyon, states in his final report: 

As matters now stand, an_ indi- 
vidual with such dubious character 
and associations as would call for a 
denial of a license by any administra- 
tive agency can obtain the control- 
ling interest in a banking institution 
and exercise that control through 
others with less unsavory reputa- 
tions. 

Another type of case occurs when 
an individual occupying an impor- 
tant position in a banking institu- 
tion is found to have been guilty of 
such serious violations of the Bank- 
ing Law as to justify recommenda- 
tion of removal from official title 
and official duties with the institu- 
tion. However, it is possible that, 
through a continuing controlling 
stock interest, the actual influence of 
such an individual over the affairs of 
the bank is continued unabated and 
the spirit of the Banking Law there- 
by set at naught.... 

The public interest in the identity 
of those who own and control the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 80) 
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From the outside or the inside this beautiful open-vision front is an asset to the East 
Hartford Aircraft Federal Credit Union, East Hartford, Conn. To create this unusually 
effective and appealing design extensive use was made of many Pittsburgh Products. 
Experience has proven that people like to patronize a good-looking establishment, that 
they place confidence in a modern, progressive appearance. Architect: Arthur Baily, 
Hartford, Conn. 


The attention of passers-by will be caught by the smart good looks of this theatre, the Village 
Theatre, Cameron Village, Raleigh, N. C. Once inside they’ll be delighted with the many 
modern patron-pleasing features including extra width seats and Twindow®-glazed crying 
rooms for mothers with small children. And these satisfied patrons will be back again and 
again, bringing more and more business to this theatre. Many theatre owners have re- 
ported substantial increases in business after the installation of a Pittsburgh Front. Archi- 
tect: Leif Valand, Raleigh, N. C. 

4 


“We are very much pleased with the installa- 
tion in two ways,” says Charles Bohannon 
about the new Pittsburgh Front on his Perry, 
Iowa, paint and glass store. “One is the neat 
liam appearance of the building, and the other is 
; the substantial increase of business brought 
to our establishment.” Well-planned mod- 
ernizations like this one have done much to 
build up business for many retailers in all 
‘or a sorts of businesses. They have discovered that 
stra- their customers definitely like the new look 
trol- of their stores. 


ution 


ev For more information on Pittsburgh Store Fronts and Products and a free estimate on modernizing 


your own store or other establishments, just send in the convenient coupon. There is no obligation. 


indi- 
acter 


when 


ipor- : Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
stitu- Room 5133, 632 Fort Duquesne Blvd., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


ty of Store Fronts "ia Our C1 Please send me a FREE copy of your modernization booklet. 


sank- 


store CL) Have your representative give me a free estimate on a new 


title and Interior % store front. 


onda- 


sells 


stitu- 
that by Pittsburgh 
ling 
ce of 
here- PAINTS - GLASS + CHEMICALS + BRUSHES - PLASTICS - FIBER GLASS 
G 


ITESBuR GH PLAT? GLASS COMPAN Y 
e 


IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
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FOR FEED...SEE MURPHY’S 


When a farmer wants to finance a feeding operation we tell him to see 
his banker. Our business is making livestock and poultry concentrates that 
balance up farm grains and roughage. We offer the farmer a low-cost feeding 
program that gets top results for a small investment. 

We believe his local banker is best fitted to offer him the experience and 
wisdom that comes from having made many feeder loans. 

The banker is a specialist in making loans and safeguarding investments. 
Many times, his judgement will save a farmer from an ill-timed or ill- 
advised feeding venture. 

The MURPHY PRODUCTS COMPANY are specialists in making Concentrates 
to balance home-grown feeds. We have helped many farmers get better 
results at a lower feed cost. Because of this, some feed dealers and bankers 
feel that muRpPuHy feeders are better credit risks. Naturally we are happy 
about that. You can be sure any time you make a loan to a MuRPHY feeder, 
there is no financial contract between him and the MURPHY PRODUCTS 
cCoMPANY. We are happy to leave financing to the bankers —they have done 
a wonderful job of it. That is why we say: For feed —see muRPHY’s; For 
financing —see your banker. 


MURPHY 


PRODUCTS CO., BURLINGTON, WIS. 
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Agricultural bankers at a session of the recent National Agricultural Credit Conference in Memphis, Tenn. 


News for Country Bankers 


This department is edited by 
Mary B. LEACH of BANKING’s staff. 


A.B.A.’s 1955 Farm Program 


66/P\HE adjustment problems of the 

period ahead represent a chal- 
lenge to farmers,” said Jesse W. 
Tapp, vice-chairman of the board, 
Bank of America, Los Angeles, and 
chairman of the A.B.A.’s Agricul- 
tural Commission, in a foreword to 
the Commission’s recently published 
1955 country bank farm program. 

“Banks serving the agricultural 
areas of the country have a special 
challenge to see that creditworthy 
farmers receive the amount and 
kind of credit which is warranted 
under present circumstances,” he 
said. “Now is the time to concen- 
trate upon the wise use of credit 
to assist farmers in making the ad- 
justments which are necessary in 
order to lay the groundwork for 
future developments in our dynamic 
economy.” 

Mr. Tapp pointed out that “it is 
especially important that banks 
have as full an understanding as 
possible of the current economic 
problems of agriculture’ and stated 
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that ‘‘the primary objective of the 
Commission is to help banks have 
such an understanding as a basis 
for meeting the credit needs of 
agriculture.” 

The 1955 program, a copy of 
which already has been sent to key 
A.B.A. committee members, college 
of agriculture directors, and state 
association directors and agricul- 
tural committees, sketches briefly 
the plans for each of its eight com- 
mittees. 


Correspondent Rodeo Party 


OR the seventh consecutive year, 

The Second National Bank of 
Houston will play host to represen- 
tatives of its correspondent banks 
at a matinee performance of the an- 
nual Fat Stock Show and Rodeo on 
Saturday, February 12. 

Since inauguration of the Fat 
Stock Show party for correspon- 
dents in 1948, attendance has in- 
creased yearly. In charge of ar- 
rangements is the Correspondent 
Bank Division composed of Vice- 
president J. B. Hill, Assistant Vice- 
presidents B. R. Smith, Jr., and 
Peter Brooks. 


Guests to the rodeo wiil see two 
outstanding personalities — Gene 
Autry and TV’s Annie Oakley. 

Following the rodeo performance, 
the bank guests will be entertained 
at a reception at the Houston Club, 
followed by dinner and dancing. 


“Proceedings Are Ready 


HE Proceedings of the National 

Agricultural Credit Conference 
held in Memphis, Tenn., under the 
auspices of the A.B.A.’s Agricul- 
tural Commission, have been pub- 
lished and copies sent to the con- 
ference registration list, Commis- 
sion members, college of agriculture 
libraries, and state associations. 

Others may obtain copies of the 
Proceedings at a nominal cost to 
cover the cost of printing and mail- 
ing by writing the Agricultural 
Commission at 12 E. 36th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


VA-Guaranteed Farm Loan 


HE number and amount of farm 
‘See business loans guaranteed by 
VA during 1954 continued the down- 
ward trend of the last few years. 

About 1,450 farm loans were guar- 
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anteed or insured in 1954. The num- 
ber of farm loans to date totals 
67,000 with an original principal of 
$260,000,000, of which $114,000,000 
Was guaranteed or insured by VA. 


4-H Fair Building 


ORE than $6,000 was raised re- 

cently by the Clinton County 
National Bank and Trust Co., Wil- 
mington, Ohio, to build a 4-H Club 
building at the Clinton County Fair 
grounds. 

This project was launched when 
the bank bought the 1954 Clinton 
County Fair grand champion steer 
for 96 cents a pound and donated 
the steer to a barbecue at the fair 
grounds. Cooperating in the bar- 
becue and the accompanying 4-H 
fair building fund-raising campaign 
were the Lions and Rotarians, First 
National Bank and Sabina Bank, 
Sabina, Pt. Williams Banking Co., 
First National Bank, Wilmington, 
First National Bank, Blanchester, 
New Vienna Bank, 4-H Club leaders, 
and many individuals and business 
concerns. 

To a total of $5,241.49 cash sub- 
scriptions, a pledge of $1,000 was 
made by the Clinton County Farm 
Bureau Co-op and a local lumber 
company pledge of $75 in materials, 
making the grand total $6,316.49. 

The committee selected to super- 
vise the designing and construction 
of the 4-H Club fair building an- 
ticipate that the building will be 
completed and in use when the 1955 
fair is held. 


Senior Vice-president Archie K. Davis, 

left, and Farm Representative Corpen- 

ing, look over Wachovia Bank and Trust 
Co.’s Agricultural Credit Manual 


Cashier M. H. Davids presents checks totaling $5,241 to Russell McDonald, asso- 

ciate county agricultural agent for Clinton County, Ohio, which are to be used 

toward constructing 4-H Club building at fair grounds. Others in photograph, 

left to right, H. G. Hudson, president, The Clinton County National Bank & Trust 

Co.; J. Merideth Darbyshire, chairman of the barbecue committee; and Alfred 
J. Baxter, Clinton County Agricultural Agent 


Wachovia’s Credit Manual 


COMPREHENSIVE credit manual 
has been developed for the use 
of North Carolina bankers in mak- 
ing agricultural loans. Wachovia 
Bank and Trust Co., which operates 
23 offices in seven North Carolina 
cities, has just published its Agri- 
cultural Credit Manual, based on 
more than a year of conferences be- 
tween Wachovia officials and the top 
agricultural specialists of the state. 
It contains 17 indexed sections of 
condensed information on as many 
major farming enterprises in the 
Tar Heel State. There is also an 
appendix which provides latest re- 
search findings and recommended 
practices for virtually every crop 
and type of livestock and poultry 
produced in this state. Wayne A. 
Corpening, manager of Wachovia’s 
Agriculture Department, supervised 
this project. 

The data were developed in con- 
ferences with top officials and spe- 
cialists associated with agricultural 
schools and agencies in the State 
of North Carolina. 

Valuable information was also ob- 
tained from the study of such works 
as Feeds and Feeding, by F. B. Mor- 
rison, and Livestock Financing, pub- 
lished by the Agricultural Commis- 
sion of the American Bankers 
Association. 

Its aim is to guide both the 
banker and the farmer in tailoring 
credit to the needs of the agricul- 
tural enterprise, using knowledge of 
the factors which can make—or 
break—such a venture. 


4-H and FFA Awards 


CCORDING to custom, The Charles- 
ton National Bank of Charles- 
ton, Ill., has made special awards 
te eight 4-H and FFA boys in its 
trading area. The bank is particu- 
larly anxious to stimulate interest 
in agriculture and stock-raising and 
the boys are chosen by their own 
groups for some outstanding 
achievement or special project. 

Charleston National’s recognition 
included all-expense three-day trips 
to the International Livestock Show 
in Chicago. 

President Charles W. Reynolds 
reports that “most of these boys 
had never been in Chicago, some 
had never ridden on a train, and 
none of them had ever experienced 
having his dinner:in the diner. Be- 
sides being taken to the Exposition, 
they were conducted to several of 
the high spots in Chicago and saw 
their first stage play at a legitimate 
theater.” 


Irrigation System Loans 


ost Arizona banks are now ac- 

cepting loan applications for 
farmstead irrigation systems and 
soil conservation purposes, points 
out a recent issue of the monthly 
news digest published by the agri- 
cultural-livestock loan department 
of the Valley National Bank. 

Last September the digest made 
note of the U. S. Agriculture De- 
partment’s proposal of that time to 
encourage such loans by insuring 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 111) 
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FREE FACTFILE 


Helps you answer 
clients’ questions 


BANKERS are playing an ever-increasing part 


in plant site selection. Your expansion-minded 
clients look to you for help because they know 
you will give them the facts. The information you 
supply will be unbiased—complete—and up-to- 


the-minute. 


To help you answer inquiries by industry seeking 
western location, here is factual information on 
Metropolitan Oakland Area. It was prepared by 
the Metropolitan Oakland Area Committee, a 
non-profit organization representing all of Ala- 


meda County, California. 


Even a slight examination of this new FACTFILE 
will show you why industry “grows places” in 
MOA. It contains Data Sheets covering Climate, 
Labor Supply, Markets, Transportation, Living 
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Conditions—and all the other factors that create 
MOA’s healthy industrial climate. 


You will want several copies of this valuable 
FACTFILE—which will be sent to you free of cost. 
Just write to your correspondent bank in this 


area—or mail the convenient coupon below to 


MOA headquarters. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me__ 


Name 


Fide___ 


Name of Bank 


Address 


City. State 


METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
Suite 601 + 1320 Webster Street +- Oakland 12, California 


_sets of the new MOA FACTFILE. 
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Agriculture’s Intermediate-Term Credit Needs 


A review of intermediate-term credit uses, characteristics, 
owner-operator terms, young farmer terms, and com- 
mercial agriculture financing 


For several years the author has 
been a member of the Agricultural 
Economics Faculty of Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Ind. As of Feb- 
ruary 1 he transfers to the Farm 
Foundation in Chicago, Ill. He 
states that this article is based 
largely on the findings of two re- 
cent cooperative studies with the 
Farm Credit Administration and re- 
ported in these Purdue Ph. D. theses: 
“Types of Credit Required to Facil- 
itate Needed Adjustments in Ameri- 
can Agriculture,” by L. E. Kreider 
(August 1953), and “Financing Ag- 
ricultural Production Adjustments 
in the Southern Piedmont,” by J. H. 
Atkinson (August 1954). 


ORE can be done in the area of 
M intermediate term credit than 
in any other to increase the 
productivity of agriculture. Yet, 
this continues to be the “blindspot”’ 
in the agricultural credit market. 
Critical gaps include the amount 
and continuity of the investment 
program needed to yield results, as 
well as the nature and terms of the 
credit program needed. Since the 
success of intermediate credit pro- 
grams is tied more closely to in- 
creases in productivity than other 
types of credit, lenders generally 
have been slow to adapt their loan 
programs to meet the situation. 
Intermediate term credit includes 
that used for the purchase of assets 
which have a productive life in ex- 
cess of one year such as machinery, 
breeding stock, land improvements, 
building improvements, and the like. 
Technically, this type of credit in- 
volves both real estate and non- 
real-estate items. The growing im- 
portance of these assets can be 
shown clearly in at least three ways. 
First, they (machinery, breeding 
stock, etc.) make up a much larger 
percentage of the total U. S. Balance 
Sheet of Agriculture than even 15 
years ago. Second, it is now possible, 
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HOWARD G. DIESSLIN 


Due for Increased Attention 


Jesse W. Tapp, vice-chairman 
of the board, Bank of America, 
N.T.€8.A., Los Angeles, and 
chairman of the A.B.A.’s Agri- 
cultural Commission, had this 
to say while speaking recently 
on intermediate term credit: 

“There is an increasing in- 
terest among farmers in types 
of intermediate farm credits, 
which can be repaid over pe- 
riods ranging from two to five 
or more years. Such intermedi- 
ate term credits are often 
needed for a variety of purposes. 
These purposes may include the 
purchase of larger units of mod- 
ern, efficient, but expensive 
equipment; developmental ex- 
penditures in connection with 
soil and water conservation pro- 
grams; expansion of livestock 
-enterprises, etc. In many cases, 
the increased returns from such 
capital outlays will be delayed 
beyond one year, and often 
spread over a period of several 


and most appropriate, to show a 
farmer’s assets in at least three 
major categories: (1) real estate; 
(2) working capital—machinery and 
breeding stock; and (3) operating 
capital—market livestock, feed sup- 
plies, cash, etc. Third, non-real- 
estate farm debt has expanded rap- 
idly relative to farm mortgage debt 
during the past 15 years largely as 
a result of this changing asset 
structure of the farm. This change 
in credit types is not temporary; it 
will continue to expana gradually. 


Characteristics 


To illustrate some of the char- 
acteristics of situations requiring 
intermediate term credit, consider 
first farms needing major improve- 


years. If the programs are 
soundly based and supported 
by appropriate budgets of pro- 
jected expenditures and returns, 
it should be possible for banks 
to help their customers with 
necessary credits of this type. 

“Certainly this is one type of 
farm credit that is going to 
come in for increased attention 
in the next few years. Banks 
have been supplying a variety 
of term credits of other types 
of business for many years. 
Many banks have, in fact, had 
a great deal of experience in 
supplying non-mortgage term 
credits to farmers. With the in- 
creasing capital requirements 
of farming aside from invest- 
ments in land and buildings, it 
is apparent that this phase of 
farm credit must have more 
attention from banks which ex- 
tend credits to farmers in 1955 
and the years immediately 
ahead.” 


ments to increase efficiency and farm 
incomes. Every agricultural com- 
munity has farms that fall in this 
category. 

What investment is necessary in 
an improvement program designed 
to increase efficiency, to change en- 
terprise combination or to expand 
size of business? Investment ex- 
penditure on improvement programs, 
particularly where enterprise com- 
bination is affected, is large relative 
to the original investment in farm 
assets and is generally quite large 
relative to the income during the 
first few years of the adjustment 
program. It is not uncommon for 
improvement expenditures to ex- 
ceed the initial investment in real- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 72) 
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Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago 


BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS 


WALTER J. CUMMINGS 
hairman 


J. Q. ADAMS 
Real Estate 


CARL A. BIRDSALL 
President 

CHAUNCEY B. BORLAND 
Managing Owner, Borland 
Properties 


CHAMP CARRY 
President, Pullman Incorporated 


D. A. CRAWFORD 


Director, Pullman Incorporated 


EDWARD A. CUDAHY 
Chairman of the Board, The Cudahy 
Packing Company 


JOHN F. CUNEO 
President, The Cuneo Press, Inc. 


MARSHALL FIELD 


President, Field Enterprises, Inc. 


LAWRENCE P. FISHER 
Director, General Motors 
Corporation 


CHARLES Y. FREEMAN 
Chiirman of the Executive Committee 
Commonwealth Edison Company 


JOHN HOLMES 
President, Swift & Company 


THEODORE V. HOUSER 
Chairman of the Board 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


JAMES R. LEAVELL 
Banker 


WILLIAM H. MITCHELL 
Partner, Mitchell, Hutchins & Co. 


ROBERT H. MORSE, JR. 
President, Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


PETER V. MOULDER 
Executive Vice President 
International Harvester Company 


A. W. PEAKE 
President, Standard Oil 
Company (Indiana) 


H. A. SCANDRETT 


Railroad Executive, retired 


FRANK F. TAYLOR 
Banker 


HERMAN WALDECK 
Banker 


CHARLES D. WIMAN 
President, Deere & Company 
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Statement of Candition 


DECEMBER 31, 1954 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 


United States Government Obligations... 
Other Bonds and Securities 


622,158,650.39 
1,247,587,764.68 
147,789,170.16 
688,374,766.07 
6,000,000.00 
1,139,147.41 
8,493,649.69 

8, 100,000.00 
$2,729,643,148.40 


Loans and Discounts 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank........ ene 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 
Income Accrued but Not Collected...... 
Banking House 


LIABILITIES 


1,139,147.41 
15,628,596.87 
18,102,452,93 
737,387.00 
75,000,000.00 
125,000,000.C0 
17,060,309.47 


$2,729,643,148.40 


Deposits........ 
Acceptances 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, and Expenses. 
Reserve for Contingencies 

Income Collected but Not Earned 
Capital Stock (2,250,000 shares. Par value $33%) 
Undivided Profits........... ‘ 


United States Government obligations carried at $247,378,007.09 
are pledged to secure public and trust deposits and for other 
purposes as required or permitted by law : 


LA SALLE, JACKSON, CLARK AND QUINCY STREETS 
LOCK BOX H, CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


— 
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: Intermediate Farm Credit : 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 70) 


and non-real-estate assets. A study 
of 54 such improvement programs 
in four states in 1952 indicated that 
improvement expenditures over a 
7-year period averaged three-fourths 
of the initial investment in the en- 
tire farm business. The cost of real 
estate improvements averaged 70% 
of the original investment in real 
estate, and investments in non-real- 
estate assets amounted to nearly 
90% of the original investment in 
this type of property. 

What continuity is needed in such 
a program? The ordinary sequence 
of investment in an improvement 
program generally causes greatest 
credit needs to occur sometime after 
the initiation of the adjustment. In 
addition, the loan commitment re- 
mains relatively unchanged for sev- 
eral years if a major change in 
enterprise combination is initiated. 


Net Return Yields 


Since many of the beginning in- 
vestments are fixed, the program 
usually must be completed in order 
to yield expected net returns. For 
example, in moving from cash crop 
to cash crop-dairy program, as has 
been quite common in the Southern 
Piedmont in recent years, the pas- 
ture must be established and the 
dairy barns and other equipment 
must be ready before the cows are 
purchased and milk can be sold. 
This cycle generally involves a num- 
ber of years, and the soundness 
of the loan is tied closely to the 
lender’s ability to judge the po- 
tential management ability of the 
farmer with the new enterprise. In 
most instances, the operator must 
move into the new situation slowly 
in order to gain experience. Many 
improvement programs are merely 
a matter of doubling or tripling the 
present size of an enterprise in order 
to increase efficiency of production. 
Here, the necessary experience has 
elready been obtained and the pro- 
gram can be completed much more 
quickly. 

Net returns resulting from im- 
provement programs are often ex- 
pected to be quite high. It was not 
at all uncommon for the farmers to 
anticipate net incomes to more than 
double by the time the program had 
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been completed. Based on estimates 
of some 56 farmers who were com- 
pleting a 7-year improvement pro- 
gram in Georgia, Indiana, Kentucky, 
and Nebraska, an average increase 
of more than 80% in net income 
was expected by the time the pro- 
gram was completed. Undoubtedly, 
most operators would not have 
started their programs had they not 
expected fairly substantial increases 
in net returns for their efforts. 

An essential element of this type 
of lending program is gearing re- 
payment programs to repayment ca- 
pacity. Most programs must be care- 
fully budgeted in order to estimate 
the income dates and amounts. In- 
come must be balanced against the 
continuation of investment expendi- 
tures that follow a logical sequence. 


Owner-Operator Terms 


There has been much discussion 
in recent years that a 5-year invest- 
ment program should be covered by 
a 5-year note or a 7-year investment 
program by a 7-year note. How- 
ever, owner-operators, who already 
have some credit base established, 
find it extremely difficult to retain 
much flexibility in their program 
if a commitment is made on a long- 
term note. In fact, interest in such 
long-term program would be practi- 
cally nil because: (1) farmers seldom 
make detailed plans over a 5- to T- 
year period even though the pro- 
gram may require such a time period, 
and (2) timing of the investment 
program will vary materially with 
year-to-year changes in price, yield, 
and other expectations. 

What term of note should be used 
to carry the credit program? In 
the two studies completed in this 
area, careful attention was given 
to the relative advantages and dis- 
advantages of annual renewal loans 
versus longer-term loans since the 
lending institutions involved in the 
study currently use the annual re- 
newal program. Advantages of an 
annual renewable program to the 
borrower for improvement programs 
on owner-operated farms include: 
(1) advances and repayments can 
be made highly flexible; (2) larger 
loans relative to collateral can be 
made than with longer-term com- 
mitments; and (3) plans can be 
revised or changed quickly. Dis- 
advantages to the borrower involve: 
(a) uncertainty of renewal condi- 
tions; (b) possible higher cost of 
funds due primarily to greater ad- 


ministrative costs; and (c) possible 
“credit rationing” due to rigid re- 
newal policies or regulations. An 
annual appraisal of the year’s re- 
sults, which allows checking the 
progress and provision for changes 
in future plans, is a strong advan- 
tage of the annual renewable loan 
to both lender and borrower. Most 
farmers have in mind a long-term 
operating objective and they plan 
year by year toward that objective, 
This objective is subject to constant 
revision as a result of economic and 
production uncertainty. Where a 
substantial amount of the invest- 
ment loan is renewed from year to 
year, it is essential, however, to 
have a written agreement stating 
the conditions of the renewal. This 
currently is not practiced. 

Certainly, there are large areas 
in the intermediate term credit field 
where term lending, now becoming 
rather widely used in industry, is 
the best solution to this problem. 
For example, additional farm ma- 
chinery or breeding stock generally 
should be financed on a note based 
on repayment capacity, whether it 
is 12 months, 24 months, or 36 
months. 

A balanced loan commitment be- 
tween long- and short-term obliga- 
tions should be carefully planned for 
the borrower. Also, greater weight 
must be given to management ability 
and personal characteristics than in 
the case of conventional short-term 
or farm-real-estate loans. The lender 
must know agriculture intimately, 
and the borrower’s capacity and 
moral character increase in impor- 
tance relative to the collateral 
security. 


Young Farmer Terms 


One of the best illustrations of 
the gaps existing in intermediate 
term credit is in the over-all prob- 
lem of getting started or established 
in farming. This area is currently 
receiving increased research atten- 
tion throughout the country. There 
has been much discussion concern- 
ing the difficulty or ease of getting 
started now as compared to some 
time ago. Changes in technology 
which have increased the size and 
capital requirements for efficient 
farming units are the principal basis 
for arguing that it is now more 
difficult. On the other hand, rapidly 
rising farm prices and net incomes, 
until recent years, have tended to 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 151) 
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Mr. R. B. Will, President, ex- 
lains in the letter at _ 
ow a National Unit Plan 

saves time and money for his 
bank. 


Even the most inexperienced 
employees of the Vinton 
County National Bank easily 
learned to operate this 
National ‘‘135” accounting 
machine. 


“Our 


Unit Posting 


Plan handles 
40% more 
business, 
cuts 

posting 

time in 


half.” 


NO. 2036 


‘Uinta 


OF 


He. Arthur, Mhio, 


The Nationa 
ton 9, Ohio, **étster Company 


Post in, 
the dua) Posting met had 


The 
Proof, and toon Plan cut our 


Post 
our Posting pe time in 


i half, 
ency by better than 
e of th nd it mich easie 
© Model "1350 ¢ r to train 


Which we are 
identical with the 


Yours very truly, 


R. B, Will 
President 


—The Vinton County National Bank, McArthur, Ohio 


The National Unit Posting Plan offers many 
time and money saving advantages for banks. 
When used with the National “135’’ many 
added advantages are obtained such as: 
savings in stationery costs—the “135” re- 
quires only one form for both ledger and 
statement, eliminates the use of all carbon; 
savings of floor space—fewer machines are 


required than with Dual Posting Plan. 
Your nearby National representative will be 
glad to show you how your bank can. benefit 
from the use of the National “135” and the 
National Unit Plan. His number is listed in 
the yellow pages of your phone book. To learn 
how your bank can cut costs and save time, 
call him today. Or write us at Dayton 9, Ohio. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


949 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 
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How New Social Security Law Affects Farmers 


A summary of what the farmer will contribute and the benefits 


HE new Social Security law 

T makes two important changes 

affecting farm people. Begin- 

ning January 1, 1955, farm oper- 

ators, that is self-employed farmers, 

are covered under Social Security 

' for the first time. Secondly, farm 

| workers who received as much as 

' $100 in cash pay in a year from any 

_ one farmer are now covered by So- 
cial Security. 

The self-employed farm operator 
with net earnings of $400 or more 
in a year will have to report these 

' earnings for Social Security pur- 
poses. The tax for self-employed 
people is 3% of the first $4,200 of 

their earnings. 

Most self-employed persons may 
report only their net earnings for 

| Social Security purposes. However, 

_ the law provides a special option for 

' the self-employed farmer. The farmer 
with a gross income of $1,800 or 
less who reports on a cash basis 
may report either his actual net 
earnings or half of his gross income. 
However, he cannot report less than 
$400. 

The farm operator with a gross 
income of over $1,800 must figure 
his actual net earnings. However, 
if the net earnings are less than 
$900, he may report either the ac- 
tual amount or $900. But, here 
again, the self-employed person can- 
not report less than $400. 

The self-employment tax on farm 
earnings applies to taxable yéars 
ending after 1954. For most farmers 
who are on a calendar year basis, the 
first report will be for 1955 and will 
be due by April 15, 1956 as a part 
ot his income tax return. 


Social Security Card 


Some time prior to filing his re- 
turn, the farmer should get a So- 
cial Security card, unless he already 
has one. These are obtained free of 
charge, at the nearest Social Secur- 

ity District office. If the farmer once 
_ had a number but lost it, he should 
apply for a duplicate. If it.is not 
convenient for a person to go to the 
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that will accrue 


Now - Social Security 
for MOST 


FARM FAMILIES 


Important changes have been made in the Social Secu- 
rity Law as it affects farm families. Beginning January 
1, 1955, those protected by Federal old-age and 
survivors insurance will include: 

All farm operators — people farming for them- 
selves — who make as much as $400 profit in a year; 
and farm employees — and cotton gin workers — 
who earn as much as $100 cash pay in a year from 
any one employer, whether the work is regular or not. 
Individuals engaged in these occupations are liable 
for social security taxes after January 1, 1955. 


STOP IN AT OUR BANK FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


This advertisement published in the public interest by 


In this advertisement, designed by the 
A.B.A, Advertising Department for use 
at the local level, farmers are alerted 
to the fact that as of Jan. 1, 1955, they 
came under the Social Security Law. 
It also includes an invitation to farm 
customers to visit the bank to find out 
more about the law’s provisions 


Social Security office, he may apply 
for the card by mail. Application 
blanks are usually availuble at post 
offices. 

Until now only the full time farm 
worker was covered by Social Se- 
curity. However, beginning with 
January 1, 1955 any farm worker 
who receives cash wages of $100 or 
more in a year from one employer 
is covered. 


Reporting Workers’ Wages 


Every farm worker will need a 
Social Security card and his em- 
ployer should record the name and 
number as they appear on the card. 
The farm employer should deduct 


2% from any cash wages paid and 
will have to add an equal amount. 
If at the end of the year the worker 
was not paid cash wages of $100, 
then none of the wages are covered 
by Social Security, and the tax de- 
ducted should be returned to the 
worker. 

The farm employer will have to 
report the name, Social Security 
number, and the amount of cash 
wages paid for each worker who re- 
ceived $100 or over. This report 
and the taxes due go to the district 
director of Internal Revenue. 


Benefits Same as for Others 


The benefits payable to farm op- 
erators and farm workers are the 
same as those payable to all others 
covered by Social Security. First of 
all, there is the payment to retired 
workers at age 65 or later. Then 
there are additional benefits to wives 
or dependent husbands at 65, or for 
children under age 18 and the wife 
under 65 with minor children in her 
care. 


Payments to Children, Widows 


In the event of death of an _in- 
sured worker there are monthly pay- 
ments to children under 18, to the 
widow regardless of age who has 
such a child in her care, to widows, 
dependent widowers, or dependent 
parents who are over 65. In addi- 
tion, there is a lump sum death 
benefit which may be anywhere from 
$90 to $255. The chart, which ap- 
pears on this page, gives some ex- 
amples of the kinds and amounts of 
monthly benefits payable. 


Monthy Benefit Payments 


Worker’s 
Monthly 
Benefit 


Average 
Monthly Worker 


and Wife 


$82 .50 
102.80 
117.80 
132.80 
147.80 
162.80 


Survivors 
Widow and 
1 Child 


$82.60 
102.80 
117.80 
132.80 
147 .80 
162.80 


Widow, 
Child, etc. 


Widow and 
. 2Children 


* After drop-out of up to 5 years of lowest (or no) earnings. 


| 

| 

i $100 $55 .00 $41 .30 $82 .60 
150 68 .50 51.40 120.00 
200 78.50 58 .90 157.10 
250 88 .50 66.40 177.20 
300 98.50 73.90 197.10 
350 108 .50 81.40 200 .00 

| 
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Banker Leads Way to Deep Well Irrigation 


‘Bankers warn that irrigation doesn't automatically transform an indiffer- 
ent dry-land farmer into an efficient irrigation farmer. Irrigation requires 
a great deal of hard work." 


The author, a frequent contribu- 
tor to BANKING, makes his home in 
Kenyon, Minn. 


N immense reservoir of under- 
A ground water in the plains 
south of the Platte River Val- 
ley in Nebraska is responsible for 
accelerated farm loans in that area. 
Deep wells which tap this vast pool 
for irrigation purposes are bring- 
ing new prosperity to farmers and 
merchants in cities and towns like 
York. 

The area around York was hard 
hit by the drouth of the Thirties. 
Searing winds ruined crops while 
dust storms darkened the skies. 
Bank deposits slumped sharply. 

Existence of the practically in- 
exhaustible reserve of underground 
water had been known for some 
time. However, experts doubted if 
it would be practical to sink wells 
and pump the water for irrigation 
purposes. Here and there, however, 
farmers experimented with deep well 
irrigation and proved it could be 
done. One of these pioneers was 
Dean Sack, president of the York 
State Bank. 


Irrigation Pays Dividends 


“We started irrigating with wells,” 
he recalls, “and I guess we made 
just about every mistake in the 
book. The main problem was get- 
ting our irrigation installations 
properly engineered. But we strug- 
gled along and demonstrated that 
irrigation paid good dividends. To- 
day I have 20 wells on my own land, 
irrigating both corn and hay crops 
as well as pasture.” 

A comparison of bank deposits in 
York shows a spectacular comeback. 
In 1940 they totaled $1,885,094, but 
by the end of 1952 they had climbed 
to $12,031,000. Now they are around 
the $15,000,000 mark. Many per- 
sons in York feel the drilling of 
irrigation wells on York County 
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HAROLD SEVERSON 


President Sack Explains Costs and Benefits 


SpeaKinc from a background 
of experience, Mr. Sack stated 
that the costs and results of 
deep well irrigation vary widely 
on account of differing condi- 
tions. During ar interview 
with Mr. Severson he explained 
costs and benefits in this state- 
ment: 

“A typical example on the 
table land through this part of 
the country requires lifting the 
water approximately 100 feet. 
The actual power cost with gas- 
oline, propane, electricity or 
diesel amounts to approximately 
$2.50 per acre foot of water. 
The average installation cost 
amounts to approximately $5,000 
and a 10-year depreciation 
schedule will give you a cost of 
$500 per year. If the average 
well is irrigating 100 acres and 
putting on six inches of water, 
that would be equivalent to 50 
acre-feet; 50 acre-feet with a 
depreciation cost of $500 an- 
nually would amount to an ad- 
ditional $10 per acre foot of 
water produced. The $10 per 
acre foot for depreciation cost 
plus $2.50 for power would 
amount to $12.50 per acre foot 
of water produced. 

“TI have equipment which has 
been operating for 15 to 18 


farms, which began in earnest in 
1947, has had a considerable effect. 

There are 300 wells in the county 
and the number is increasing stead- 
ily. Banks are helping farmers fi- 
nance the drilling of wells and in- 
stallation of irrigation setups. Ralph 
Misko, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce and executive vice-presi- 
dent of the First National Bank, 
says: 


years and it is still good, so 
actually the 10-year deprecia- 
tion is too high. In fact, it is 
plenty high enough to include 
all maintenance costs and then 
some. 

“In a typical year, an irri- 
gator will pump about six inches 
of water on his corn or other 
crops and according to the above 
figures, the total cost of this 
water would amount to one half 
of the $12.50 per acre foot men- 
tioned above, which would equal 
about $6.25. This would be his 
total cost exclusive of labor. 

“Over a period of 20 years, 
I have averaged 30 bushels more 
per acre each year by applying 
about six inches of water at the 
proper time. With corn at $1.50 
per bushel, this would be about 
$45 increase in gross income per 
acre, with a water cost of ap- 
proximately $6. 

“Of course, where the wells 
are not so deep, the cost is much 
less. I have wells in the River 
Valley in York County which 
will produce water for about $2 
per acre foot, total cost, so you 
can see in these cases it would 
cost only about $1 for six inches 
of water. This has increased my 
yield approximately $40 per 
acre annually.” 


“I hope the chamber is instru- 
mental in getting every farmer in 
York County to sink an irrigation 
well.” 

The wells are costly, drillers 
charging 50 cents a foot for test 
holes and $10 foot for the well 
itself. Depth varies from 60 feet to 
300. In addition, farmers must in- 
stall pumps capable of lifting the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 154) 
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THE DETROIT BANK 


Statement of Condition 
December 31, 1954 


* 
RESOURCES 


AND DUR PROM PANES... « © © 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT OBLIGATIONS 
STATE AND MUNICIPAL SECURITIES 
CORPORATE AND OTHER SECURITIES . 
LOANS AND DISCOUNTS 

REAL ESTATE LOANS 

FEDERAL RESERVE BANK STOCK . 

BANK PROPERTIES AND EQUIPMENT : 
ACCRUED INTEREST AND PREPAID EXPENSE . 
CUSTOMERS LIABILITY ON LETTERS OF CREDIT . 
OTHER ASSETS 


TOTAL . 


$143,683 ,408 
338,741,884 
72,662,133 
6,085,197 
. $104,869,455 
. 104,861,568 


209,731,023 
847,500 
4,701,071 
3,189,444 
17,032 
118,472 


$779,777,164 


* 


LIABILITIES 


DEMAND DEPOSITS: 

INDIVIDUALS, CORPORATIONS AND OTHERS 

U. S. GOVERNMENT 

OTHER PUBLIC FUNDS 
SAVINGS DEPOSITS . 

TOTAL DEPOSITS . 
UNEARNED INTEREST ‘ 
ACCRUED EXPENSES AND TAXES 
LIABILITY ON LETTERS OF CREDIT 
CaPITAL STOCK (825,000 SHARES) 
SURPLUS . 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS. 
GENERAL RESERVES 

TOTAL . 


. $356,912,188 
14,528,867 
. 21,802,275 $393,243,330 
342,188,033 
$735,431,363 
1,741,669 
4,928,299 
. $ 8,250,000 
20,000,000 
7,497,279 
1,911,522 $ 37,658,801 


$779,777,164 


United States Government Securities in the foregoing statement with a par value 
of $31,638,000 are pledged to secure public and other deposits where required by 
law, including deposits of the State of Michigan amounting to $4,957,568. 


e DIRECTORS 


WALKER L. CISLER 
President 
The Detroit Edison Co. 


CHARLES A. DEAN, JR. 


President-Treasurer 
Dean Chemicals, Inc. 


JOSEPH M. DopGE 
Chairman of the Board 


CHARLES H. HEWITT 
Executive Vice-President 


RALPH HUBBART 
Chairman of the Board 
Allied Products Corp. 


JAMES McMILLAN 
Vice President and 
Treasurer 
Boyer-Campbell Co. 


H. Gray Muzzy 
Chairman of the Board 
Federal-Mogul Corp. 


RAYMOND T. PERRING 
President 


Harry L. PIERSON 
Chairman of the Board 
Detroit Harvester Co. 


CLEVELAND THURBER 
Senior Partner 
Miller, Canfield, Paddock 
& Stone 


HERBERT B. TRIX 
President 
W. M. Chace Co. 


C. Davip WIDMAN 
Director 
The Murray Corporation 
of America 


GRISWOLD AT STATE e DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


41 Offices Throughout the City 
MEMBER OF FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


ONE HUNDRED FIVE YEARS 


MAIN OFFICE e 


MORE THAN OF SERVICE 


February 1955 
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“NORBY” 


SMALL town bank vice-president is the prin- 

cipal character in television’s first all-color 

comedy-drama series, which is sponsored by 
Eastman Kodak Co. on NBC every Wednesday 
evening. Mr. Norby’s adventures can also be 
received in black and white on conventional TV 
sets. 

The show’s premiere received a mixed ap- 
praisal from the press. Along with praise from 
many viewers were some critical comments. 

Norby is played by David Wayne, his wife by 
Joan Lorring. It was filmed in picturesque Pearl 
River, N. Y, whose First National Bank is 
Norby’s headquarters. 


Above, “shooting” in front of the bank 


Above, President Harry Hadeler (left) gets instruc- 

tion for his part as an “extra” from Producer David 

Swift. Below, John MacNaughton Norby’s real-life 
counterpart 


Above, the “Norbys.” The children are Evan Elliott 
and Susan Hallaran. Below, filming a scene in the 
First National Bank 
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Your Best Judge 


Bankers agree that new quarters 
increase business when they are 
designed for customer convenience 
and operational efficiency. 


Our services are as complete 
as your needs require. 


Your inquiry will receive 


ba a prompt response without obligation. 


Cunneen-modernized Pennsylvania National Bank DESIGNERS 
and Trust Company, Pottsville, Penna. Note newly- 


CONSULTANTS 
constructed second floor with escalator service. 


CONTRACTORS 


PHILADELPHIA 7 © 1225 VINE STREET 
PITTSBURGH 22 ¢ 1302 CLARK BLDG. 
LOS ANGELES 17 e 727 W. 7TH STREET 
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CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 


of Cleveland 


123 WEST PROSPECT AVENUE 


Condensed Statement of Condition 
December 31, 1954 


ASSETS 


Cash in Vault and Due from Banks $110,353,643.28 
U. S. Government Obligations 191,374,742.86 
Other Bonds and Securities, Including : 

Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 6,294,350.15 
Commodity Credit Corporation Certificates 5,050,000.00 
Loans Guaranteed or Insured by Federal Agencies 29,320,948.29 
Other Loans and Discounts 161,754,742.23 
Customers’ Liability under Acceptances and 

Letters of Credit Outstanding 627,758.55 
Banking Premises 2,672,184.33 
Accrue 1,821,308.05 


$509,269,677.74 


LIABILITIES 


$341,607,243.14 
132,205,357.51 $473,812,600.65 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit Outstanding 627,758.55 
Accrued Expenses, Taxes, etc 4,070,289.08 
Valuation Reserves for Loans and Securities 5,658,107.83 
Capital Stock (703,125 shares, par value $16) $ 11,250,000.00 
: 11,250,000.00 
Undivided Profits 2,600,921.63 
CapitaL ACCOUNTS 25,100,921.63 
Torat LiaBILITIES $509,269,677.74 


United States Government obligations carried at $61,808,446.33 are pledged to 
secure trust deposits and public funds and for other purposes as required by law. 


* 


Statement of Earnings 
1954 
4th Quarter Year 
OPERATING EARNINGS 
Operating Income $ 3,454,145.17 $13,605,449.54 
Operating Expense 2,366,520.03 9,247,522.77 
Operating Earnings before 
Federal Income Tax $ 1,027,625.14 $ 4,357,926.77 
Provision for Federal Income Tax 
on Operating Earnings 435,000.00 —_2,035,000.00 
Net OperaTinG EARNINGS $ 652,625.14 $ 2,322,926.77 
Profit (or loss) on Securities Sold—After Taxes . (135,619.83) 303,060.58 
Earnincs Berore RESERVES. . 517,005.31 $ 2,625,987.35 
Transferred to Valuation Reserve for Loans 235,000.00 $ 335,000.00 
Transferred to (or from) Valuation Reserve for 
Securities (135,619.83) 303,060.58 
ToTtaL TRANSFERRED TO 
VALUATION RESERVES 99,380.17 $ 638,060.58 


Earnincs ADDED TO UNpIVIDED Prorits $ 417,625.14 $ 1,987,926.77 


Per Share Earnings 
Operating Earnings before Federal Income Tax. $ 155 $ 6.20 


Provision for Federal Income Tax 
on Operating Earnings .62 2.90 
Net Operatinc EARNINGS 93 §$ 3.30 


Statement of Surplus and Undivided Profits 


Total—Beginning of Period $13,714,546.49 $12,987,994.86 
Additions: 
Current Earnings 417,625.14 1,987,926.77 
ToTaL . $14,132,171.63 $14,975,921.63 
Deductions: 
Dividends Paid 281,250.00 1,125,000.00 
Total—End of Period $13,850,921.63 $13,850,921.63 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Conflict of 


Interests 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 64) 


commercial banks of the state, as 
evidenced by the safeguards erected 
about the issuance of charters, can 
be achieved only if the spirit of that 
concern is extended as well to those 
who acquire controlling interests 
after incorporation. 


Efforts are now being made to 
draft legislation which will require 
a voting permit issued by the Super- 
intendent of Banks as a condition 
of voting controlling blocks of bank 
stock, following the principle of Fed- 
eral legislation governing voting 
permits to holding company affiliates 
of a national bank or a state mem- 
ber bank under which the Federal 
Reserve Board is given discretion- 
ary power to grant or withhold a 
voting permit in the interest of the 
public. 

The basic principle involved in 
support of such power is that the 
supervisory authority should be re- 
quired to exercise continued control 
over the voting power of stock- 
holders and prevent them from using 
the bank for their own personal in- 
terest through the use of the cor- 
porate veil or other device, and that 
the legislative safeguards which are 
set up before the incorporation of a 
bank with respect to the stock- 
holders’ interests are meaningless 
unless some degree of control is ex- 
ercised over the stockholders after 
incorporation. 

One banker writes that it is sur- 
prising that this problem is showing 
up in so many places. It needs fur- 
ther study until an equitable solu- 
tion is arrived at. 


One American dollar is worth four 
Russian rubles, but that doesn’t 
mean four Russian rubles are worth 
one American dollar. 


All the necessary proof that the 
woodshed disappeared too soon is 
furnished by the record of juvenile 
delinquency. 


A business man is an amateur 
gardener who does his spring dig- 
ging with a golf club. 


é 
| 
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DUE THIS WEEK: 


Planning the house... 


PD. 


Club savings will build 


After ten years of thrifty saving Alice 
and BobJoneshave accumulated $5,000.00 
for the down payment on the house of 
their dreams. 


When they were first married it was 
difficult to find a place to live. They each 
had good jobs but the apartments they 
could find were small and expensive for 
their combined income of $3,500.00 a year. 


Bob was sure the only solution for them 
was to own their own home, an idea Alice 
shared with enthusiasm. But they didn’t 
have the cash or collateral for a down 
payment on a home. 


Christmas Club plus helpful advice 
from their Christmas Club teller solved 
their problem. 

It took some figuring and many sacri- 


fices for them to save $10.00 a week in the 
Christmas Club but with a dream house 


as their goal, the easy method of saving 
in the Christmas Club gave Bob and Alice 
the courage to continue their 10 year plan. 


Now, at last, their dream, a home of 
their own, will be built just the way they 
want it. 


Every day Christmas Club is bringing 
people like Bob Jones to America’s finan- 
cial institutions. Here they become pros- 
pects for savings, for loans, for mortgages 
and every other individual service you 
have to offer. 


If you would like to know how a new 
Christmas Club can help you—or how 
your present Christmas Club can bring 
in more prospects for other services why 
not ask us to send in the Christmas Club 
man. There’s one near you and he’s fully 
capable of helping you set up a new club 
or make an old one more productive. 


VACATION CLUBS e SCHOOL SAVINGS e ALL PURPOSE CLUBS e TAX CLUBS 


Christnas 


PAYMENT 


February 1955 


Torporation 


FOUNDED BY HERBERT F. RAWLL 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 
STAFF MEMBERS THROUGHOUT AMERICA 


BUILDS CHARACTER e BUILDS SAVINGS e BUILDS BUSINESS FOR FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
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ESCHEAT 


N EW JERSEY’S Custodial Escheat 
Act, providing for the surrender to 
the state of moneys held for the 
payment of dividends, interest, or 
wages and unclaimed for five years, 
has been held specifically applicable 
to national banks. 

The statute by its own terms ap- 
plies specifically only to persons, and 
te corporations organized under the 
laws of New Jersey or of any other 
state, and the Chancery Division of 
New Jersey’s Superior Court read- 
ily agreed with the proposition that 
a national bank is none of these. 
However, with the aid of a few rules 
of statutory construction, it con- 
cluded that a national bank is a 
“person,” at least for purposes of 
the statute. 

The Custodial Escheat Act, the 
court ruled, was enacted to supple- 
ment the state’s pre-existing escheat 
law. That law defines ‘“‘person’’ to 
include “corporations” and “asso- 
ciations,” without regard to the 
source of their powers. The defini- 
tion of “person” in the earlier act 
carries over into the latter supple- 
mentary act, the court held, so that 
a national bank, as either a corpora- 
tion or as an association, is a “per- 
son.” State v. Natl. Newark & Essex 
Banking Co., 106 A.2d 358. 


MOTOR VEHICLE LIENS 


Tue rights of holders of liens validly 
created and registered under the 
laws of other states are not cut off 
by Florida’s motor vehicle certificate 
of title law, and such liens will be 
enforced by Florida courts under 
the rule of comity, even as against 
subsequent purchasers or creditors 
in Florida who had no notice of 
them, Florida’s Supreme Court has 
held. 

Florida, the court added, sub- 
scribes to the rule applied by the 


courts of a majority of the states 
that the lien of a conditional sales 
contract, duly recorded in accord- 
ance with the law of the state where 
it was made and where the property 
was located at the time of the con- 
tract, is superior to and has priority 
over the rights and claims of inno- 
cent purchasers from or creditors 
of the conditional vendee subse- 
quently acquired in another state to 
which the chattel has been removed 
without the consent or knowledge 
of the conditional vendor. Vincent 
vy. General Motors Acceptance Cor- 
poration, 75 So. 2d 788. 


FEDERAL TAX LIENS ON 
SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 
Warrant of distraint may be used to col- 


lect taxpayer's individual accounts; not 
his accounts in trust for others. 


Tue Internal Revenue Code of 1939 
gave the Government two means of 
seizing the bank accounts of delin- 
quent taxpayers. Under section 3678 
of the code, the Government could 
bring a civil action to enforce its 
tax lien on the account in the hands 
of the bank. Its right to use this 
method against savings deposits of 
delinquent taxpayers seemed clear. 

Under section 3710(b) of the 
code, the Government could serve 
notice of Federal tax lien, together 
with warrant for distraint and levy 
on all property belonging to the tax- 
payer, upon the taxpayer’s bank. 
The substantial difference between 
the two methods is that, under the 
latter section, recovery includes in- 
terest at the legal rate from the time 
of the original distraint. However, 
the Government’s right to use this 
method against savings accounts 
was not clear. Accordingly, the 
Government sought an adjudication 
of its right to use it against a de- 
linquent taxpayer’s savings account 
in a New York commercial bank, 
apparently with the thought that 


BANK LAW NEWS 


Liens—Escheat—F or gery 


the threat of liability for interest 
at the legal rate, as distinguished 
from the interest that a deposit 
would be earning, would be an in- 
centive to savings banks to pay ac- 
counts over to the Government 
promptly and without litigation. 

Three years ago the U. S. Court 
of Appeals for the Second Circuit 
upheld the Government’s right to 
use the method, holding that the 
fact that the bank’s contract with 
its depositor required it to make 
payment of the account only upon 
presentation of the passbook, or re- 
ceipt of satisfactory indemnity, did 
not warrant the bank’s refusal to 
make payment to the Government 
without presentation of the pass- 
book. The court held that the re- 
quirement was a mere matter of 
banking convenience, and that sur- 
render of the account to the Gov- 
ernment would not leave the bank 
subject to possible future liability 
to the depositor for the amount sur- 
rendered. (See U. S. v. Manufac- 
turers Trust Co., 198 F.2d 336.) 

In a more recent case, the Gov- 
ernment’s right to use section 
3710(b) to recover the account of 
a delinquent taxpayer in a mutual 
savings bank was upheld. This case 
also involved a requirement that no 
funds be paid out without presen- 
tation of the passbook, but the re- 
quirement was not merely a part of 
the bank’s contract with its de- 
positor; it was a requirement im- 
posed upon all mutual savings banks 
by the banking law of New York. 
Nevertheless, the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York held that the re- 
quirement would not justify the 
bank’s refusal to surrender the ac- 
count to the Government without 
presentation of the passbook. 

The court granted that “the state 
has an interest in seeing that mu- 
tual savings banks do not permit 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 84) 
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GROWING STATEMENT 
: NDITION 
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RESOURCES 


Cash and Due From Banks. . . . . . . . $ 68,442,682.06 

U.S. Government Bonds . . . . . . . . . 103,818,582.26 

Other Bonds and Securities. . . . . . . . 31,704,652.00 

Loans and Discounts . . ... =.=. . 98,832,939.03 

Loans (Federally Insured or Guaranteed) . . . . .  61,514,816.29 ip a7, 000,000 


Accrued Interest Receivable . . ..... 1,487,446.25 
Customers’ LiabilityonL/C. . . . . . . . 1,183,741.00 


Total Resources. . . . . . . . $372,679,31141 4 3/649, 000 


LIABILITIES 


Unesmed Discount .. . =. ...... 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest,etc.. . . . . . . 3,744,497.15 
Capital Funds: 
Capital. . . . . $ 6,000,000.00 
Surplus. . 2 . . 14,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits. . . . . 3,164,936.19 23,164,936.19 


Total Liabilities . . . . . . $372,679,311.41 
VALLEY 
NATIONAL 


ARIZONA'S STATEWIDE BANK + 36 CONVENIENT OFFICES  Qhedambnn 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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New 1955 
Business Trends 
Chart Now Ready 


offered free to Executives by 


American Credit 


boon copy of the 1955 edition of this famous chart is 
ready for mailing. All you need do is fill out and mail 
the coupon below, and you will receive this 45 inch, full 
color graph that’s suitable for framing. It charts national 
income, consumer spending, business activity, stock price 
trends, other vital business facts from 1796 to date. Mail 
the coupon below, today. 


American Credit 


Indemnity Company 


of New York 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


American Credit Indemnity Company of New York 
First National Bank Building, Baltimore 2, Maryland 


Please send me a copy of your 1955 Business Trends and Progress Chart 


Name 


Company 


Address 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 82) 
checking accounts like those usual 
with commercial banks.’’ However, 
the court apparently felt that that 
interest was not at stake in the case 
on trial, and decided that, except for 
that interest, “the statutory require- 
ment of presentation of the pass- 
book is merely for the convenience 
of the bank, as in the Manufacturers 
Trust case.” 

However, it was a different story 
when it came to the use of section 
3710(b) against two accounts in the 
same savings bank, standing in the 
name of the same depositor in trust 
for his mother and sister, respec- 
tively. Under New York law, the 
trust title of the beneficiary of such 
an account becomes _indefeasible 
upon delivery of the passbook to 
him, or upon the giving of unequi- 
vocal notice by the depositor, that 
the trust has been created for his 
benefit. For this reason, the court 
said, the ‘essential element” of pro- 
tection from double liability, present 
in the case of individual savings ac- 
counts in commercial and savings 
banks, was absent in the case of the 
trust accounts. Accordingly, the 
court held, the public policy favor- 
ing facilitation of the collection of 
taxes would not prevail and the 
Government, if it would obtain the 
trust deposits, would have to fall 
back upon section 3678, bringing a 
suit against the bank to enforce a 
lien upon them, naming both the 
depositor and the beneficiaries as 
co-defendants. U. S. v. Emigrant 
Industrial Savings Bank, 122 F.Supp. 
547. 


FORGERY 


In New Mexico a stockbroker re- 
ceived a customer’s handwritten 
check for $16,117, payable to him 
and bearing the notation, ‘For Pur- 
chase 100 A.T.&T. Outright.” The 
broker replaced it with another 
check which differed from the or- 
iginal only in that it was type- 
written, was dated one day later, 
bore no notation of the purpose for 
which it was given, and bore the 
broker’s own forgery of his cus- 
tomer’s signature. The broker then 
deposited this check in his business 
account and used the proceeds for 
purposes other than the purchase 
of 100 A.T.&T. for his customer’s 
account. 

When the customer’s loss became 
apparent, she sued her bank for the 
amount of the forged check. The 
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bank took the position that, by her 
first check the customer admittedly 
authorized the bank to pay the 
broker $16,117, and that when the 
bank honored the forged check it 
did exactly that. The customer’s 
loss, the bank maintained, occurred 
after the amount of the check had 
been placed in the broker’s business 
account and would have resulted re- 
gardless of which check was de- 
posited. In other words, said the 
bank, the intended payee got ex- 
actly what the drawer intended him 
to have. 

New Mexico’s Supreme Court, 
stating that “the case is unique and 
the question of law a very close 
one,” nevertheless found for the 
customer. The check which the bank 
paid was indeed forged. It was the 
bank’s duty to discover the forgery. 
If the bank had discovered the 
forgery, the check would not have 
been paid and the customer’s loss 
would not have occurred. The cus- 
tomer’s loss was related to the 
bank’s wrongful act in paying the 
forged check “‘with sufficient direct- 
ness to establish the liability of the 
bank,” the court held. Morgan v. 
First National Bank, 276 P.2d 504. 


NOTES OF OTHER CASES 


Notice: A bank, in functioning as 
lending agent, is charged with notice 
of matters coming to the attention 
of employees in its collection de- 
partment, even though no obligation 
or duty rests on such employees to 
transmit such notice to the proper 
officer of the bank. In re Hedgeside 
Distillery Corp. (U. S. Dist. Ct., 
N. D. Cal.) 123 F. Supp. 933. 


Swindling: Where swindler swin- 
died by endorsing “Swindler” on 
travelers checks, purportedly issued 
to a Swindler, when in fact no 
Swindler existed, swindler’s swin- 
dling was, legally, forgery of a fic- 
titious name. People v. Martin (Cal. 
App.) 274 P.2d 509. 


Usury: Intelligent, experienced 
borrowers not entitled to rely on 
misrepresentation of finance com- 
pany office manager that amount of 
interest in loan contract had been 
computed at 8% rate permitted by 
Missouri law. They should have 
made their own calculation. Hanson 
v. Acceptance Finance Co. (K. C. 
App.) 270 S. W.2d 143. 


JOHN RENE VINCENS 


February 1955 


CUT COSTS — SPEED SERVICE 


in handling 
Christmas 
and 
Vacation 
Club 
accounts 


use RAND M‘NALLY’S 
SYSTEM 


REG, U. S. PAT. OFF, 


Quickly and efficiently, Rand M¢€Nally’s Clubtroller 
System eliminates the need for keeping ledger cards or 
sheets on your Christmas and Vacation Club accounts 
. .. reduces coupon sorting by 90%! By combining 
filing and posting in one simple operation it cuts 
record-keeping time almost in half. 


Clubtroller coupons carry all necessary ledger 
information including account and payment number, 
date of payment and accumulated balance. Coupons 
are color-keyed for each class, and each 100-group are 
in view and easy to reach at one time when placed in 
their correct pocket. This advantage ends 
time-consuming numerical sequence sorting. 


The Clubtroller System is now being used in both large 
and small institutions throughout the country, and 
servicing more than one and one-half million Christmas 
and Vacation Club accounts. For further information 
about the Clubtroller 


System and 
Rand MENally’s RAND M‘NALLY 
full line of Christmas & COMPANY 


and Vacation Club Christmas Club Division 


supplies write 
PP 111 Eighth Ave., New York 11 


P.O. Box 7600, Chicago 80 
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BANKING NEWS 


Stolen Bond Ring Arrests 
Result in $241,000 
Cash, Bond Recoveries 


Florida Banker Is Alert— 
Checks "Protective Bulletin" 


Alertness on the part of a West 
Coast Florida bank lending officer 
due to the publication of a list of 
stolen bonds in the November 1954 
A.B.A. Protective Bulletin has re- 
sulted in the arrest of five stolen 
bond ‘fences’? and the recovery up 
te press time of $241,000 in stolen 
bonds and cash. 

The first arrests were made after 
a local resident introduced the front 
man of the gang to a bank lending 
officer, who asked for time to check 
up on the bonds. Turning to the 
November Protective Bulletin he 
found that the bonds offered as col- 
lateral were among a lot totaling 
$166,000 stolen in a burglary of a 
Connecticut home. 

Before the banker had an oppor- 
tunity to notify police, the loan ap- 
plicant and two accomplices unex- 
pectedly returned. The banker, how- 
ever, managed, without arousing 
suspicions, to summon the local 
police, who notified the FBI. They 
arrested the three men and later 
picked up a fourth man and a woman 
accomplice. 


Securities Recovered 


The securities and cash recovered 
to date include: 


$94,000 of the $166,000 state and 
municipal negotiable bonds 
stolen in Connecticut. 

$14,000 face value of U. S. Sav- 
ings Bonds. (This was part of a 
$25,000 theft.) 

$100,000 par value U. S. Treasury 
214% Bond stolen from a C. F. 
Childs & Co., Inc. New York City 
messenger. (Reported in the 
April 1954 Protective Bulletin.) 

$13,000 in U. S. paper currency. 

$20,000 in additional stolen bonds. 


The $100,000, 244% U.S. Trea- 
sury bond was located after the ar- 
rests in an eastern bank, where it 
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| G.$.B. Adds 16 Special Lecturers for 1955 Resident Session; 


“Economics of Banking and Business” Course Added 


Sixteen bankers, educators, and 
business executives have been named 
as new special lecturers for The 
Graduate School of Banking’s sum- 
mer session next June, it was an- 
nounced by Dr. Harold Stonier, di- 
rector of the School. This year’s 
summer session, to be held on the 
Rutgers University campus June 13 
through 25, will be attended by over 
1,000 bank officers from all sections 
of the country. 

Beginning with the 1955 session, 
the School has added a new required 
course, “Economics of Banking and 
Business,” for all students. Three of 
the newly named lecturers will speak 
before this course, which will be de- 
voted to the functioning of our mon- 
etary and credit system and basic 
factors affecting the American econ- 
omy. The three are Jules I. Bogen, 
professor of finance, Graduate School 
of Business Administration, New 
York University, New York City; 
Lester V. Chandler, professor of 
economics and social institutions, 
Princeton University, Princeton, 
New Jersey; and Arthur R. Upgren, 
dean, Amos Tuck School of Business 
Administration, Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, N. H. Other lecturers for 
“Economics of Banking and Busi- 
ness” will come from the School’s 
regular faculty. 

Five of the new lecturers have 
been added to the School’s classes in 
trusts. They are William G. Cleaver, 
vice-president and trust officer, First 
National Bank and Trust Company, 
New Haven, Conn.; C. D. McCaffrey, 
director of financial underwriters 
training, Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Philadelphia; 


had been accepted as collateral for 
a $90,000 loan. The $20,000 in se- 
curities likewise had been accepted 
as collateral for two other bank 
loans. 

Authorities are hopeful that ad- 
ditional recoveries may result. For 
the present, at least, the culprits 
are barred from preying upon banks 
and other potential victims. 


Robert E. MacDougall, vice-presi- 
dent, Girard Trust Corn Exchange 
Bank, Philadelphia; Arthur 
Pfleiderer, vice-president, Detroit 
Trust Compzny; and David C. 
Powers, trust officer, City Bank 
Farmers Trust Company, New York 
City. 

Frederick C. Farnsworth, assis- 
tant vice-president, Chemical Corn 
Exchange Bank, New York City, has 
been added as a special lecturer in 
investments; and Everett J. Livesey, 
vice-president, The Dime Savings 
Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y., «nd Russell 
W. Richie, assistant vice-president, 
Philadelphia Saving Fund Society, as 
special lecturers in savings manage- 
ment. 


CB Lecturers 


The other five men added to the 
list of lecturers will speak to com- 
mercial banking classes. They are 
Kenneth K. DuVall, chairman of the 
board and president, Merchandise 
National Bank, Chicago; John Fox, 
vice-president, Mercantile Trust 
Company, St. Louis, Mo.; David M. 
Kennedy, vice-president of the Con- 
tinental Illinois National Bank and 
Trust Company, Chicago, who will 
also lecture on investments; John A. 
Kley, vice-president, The County 
Trust Company, White Plains, N. Y.; 
and Charles Z. Meyer, vice-president 
and comptroller, The First National 
Bank of Chicago. 

The new men will be introduced to 
the School’s faculty at the annual 
erganization meeting at the Colum- 
bia University Club, New York, 
Friday, March 11. The purpose of 
this meeting will be to make final 
plans for the summer session, which 
will have a total faculty of about 60. 
plus 39 special lecturers, including 
the new ones. 

The faculty meeting will open with 
a luncheon, followed by individual 
meetings of the faculty and lecturer 
groups of the School’s four major 
fields—commercial banking, savings 
management, investments, and 
trusts. 
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R. C. Young and Herbert 
R. Corey Will Be Among 
Trust Conference Speakers 


Members of Four Panels at 
February 7-9 Meeting Announced 


Dr. R. C. Young, professor of phi- 
losophy at the University of Georgia, 
Atlanta, and Herbert R. Corey, as- 
sistant comptroller, The First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston, have been 
added to the program for the 36th 
Mid-Winter Trust Conference of the 
Trust Division of the American 
Bankers Association, according to 
George C. Barclay, Division presi- 
dent and vice-president, City Bank 
Farmers Trust Co., New York City. 
The conference will be held in The 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, Feb. 7-9. 

Dr. Young will address the first 
conference session on Monday morn- 
ing, Feb. 7; and Mr. Corey, who will 
speak on the use of electronics in 
banking, will address the Tuesday 
afternoon session devoted to ‘“Em- 
ployees Trusts and Operations.” 

In addition to the two speakers, 
Mr. Barclay completed the trust con- 
ference program by announcing the 
personnel of four panel discussions 
which will be held during the three- 
day meeting. The tentative program 
released last month listed only the 
panel subjects and moderators. 


Investment Panel 


The panel on “Investments’’ on 
Monday afternoon, Feb. 7, will be 
moderated by R. P. Chapman, vice- 
president of the A.B.A. Trust Divi- 
sion, and president, The Merchants 
National Bank of Boston. Other 
members will be F. W. E. Farr, vice- 
president, Girard Trust Corn Ex- 
change Bank, Philadelphia; B. A. 
Miller, vice-president, The National 
City Bank of Cleveland; R. D. Naess, 
Naess & Thomas, New York City; 
and Michael Pescatello, investment 
advisory officer, The First National 
Bank of New York. 

The panel on “Operations for 
Trust Departments” at the Tuesday 
afternoon session devoted to “Em- 
ployees Trusts and Operations” will 
be led by J. T. Keckeisen, chairman 
of the Trust Division Committee on 
Operations for Trust Departments, 
and vice-president and secretary, 
The First National Bank of Chicago. 
Other panelists will be R. L. Cudd, 
second vice-president, The Chase Na- 
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Marion Turner, A.I.B, 
Textbook Editor, Retires 
After 31 Years With A.B.A. 


Became Editor 8 Years After 
Institute Adopted Own Texts 


Marion Turner, assistant to the 
educational director of the American 
Institute of Banking, and for 31 
years editor of the Institute’s text- 
books, retired Jan. 1. 

Miss Turner joined the Institute’s 
national office staff in New York in 
1923 and became assistant to the 
educational director in 1944. A na- 
tive of Massachusetts, she had pre- 
viously been a teacher in South Man- 
chester, Conn.; purchasing agent of 
the Division of Laboratories and 
Research of the New York State 
Department of Health; and office 
manager for Medical Laboratories, 
Inc., New York. 

She received her A.I.B. Standard 
Certificate from New York Chapter 
in 1926 and served that chapter as 
secretary of her class and for two 
years as treasurer of the Chapter 
Alumni Association. Miss Turner 
represented her district as a con- 
testant in the first National Public 
Speaking Contest for the A. P. 
Giannini Educational Endowment 
prizes at the A.I.B. convention in 
Detroit in 1927. 

The A.I.B. began publication of its 
own textbooks in 1915, eight years 
before Miss Turner became editor 
for the books. Institute chapters 
throughout the United States today 
use these books as the basis for their 
courses in banking and related sub- 
jects. Revisions and new books are 
almost constantly in production, and 
it is this work with which Miss 
Turner has been closely associated. 
In addition, she is co-author of 
“Fifty Years of Banking Education,” 
the official history of the Institute. 
This 600-page volume was published 
in 1950 at the time of the A.I.B.’s 
Golden Anniversary celebration. 


tional Bank, New York City; T. W. 
Johnson, trust officer, Mercantile 
Trust Co., St. Louis; L. S. Severance, 
assistant trust officer, The United 
States National Bank, Portland; 
H. J. Smith, vice-president, Old Col- 
ony Trust Co., Boston; and C. H. 
Stickels, assistant vice-president and 
(CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 


Marion Turner 


A. |. B. Membership and 
Enrolments Shatter Records 


The American Institute of Bank- 
ing membership and class enrolments 
set an all-time record on December 
31, 1954, according to National Sec- 
retary Robert C. Rutherford. The 
Institute’s membership was 112,138, 
the highest membership of record, 
and class enrolments were 48,432, 
the highest enrolments of record at 
the midterm period. 

Membership showed a 842% gain 
over December 31, 1953, and class 
enrolments showed a gain of 15% 
over the 1953 year-end figure. The 
1954 class enrolments were 6,500 
ahead of enrolments at the same 
period a year earlier. 


Summary of 83rd Congress 
Laws Affecting Banks 


A summary of the laws affecting 
banks enacted in the 1953 and 1954 
sessions of the 83rd Congress, en- 
titled Federal Legislation Affecting 
Banks, has been compiled by the 
Committee on Federal Legislation of 
the American Bankers Association 
and a copy sent to each member 
bank. 

Because of its complexity, making 
summarization impractical, the Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 is not included. 


“The public laws summarized in the 


booklet are available at the office 
of the A.B.A.’s General Counsel, 730 
15th Street, N. W., Washington. 

George R. Boyles, president, Mer- 
chants National Bank in Chicago, 
is chairman, and J. O. Brott, A.B.A. 
general counsel, is secretary of the 
Committee on Federal Legislation. 
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State Banking Legislation 
Summary Is Available | 


The A.B.A. Committee on State 
Legislation has issued a “Progress 
Keport on Better Bank Legislation 
and Highlights of 1954 State Legis- 
lation,” copies of which have been 
sent to members of the Committee, 
State Legislative Council, and state 
secretaries. 

The report summarizes (1) new | 
state laws of interest or concern to | 
banks enacted during the past year; 
(2) The Uniform Commercial Code; 
(3) enactment status of the A.B.A. 
recommended state laws; and (4) 
provisions of A.B.A. recommended 
state laws. 

Sherman Hazeltine, president, 
Bank of Arizona, Prescott, is chair- 
man, and Thomas B. Paton, A.B.A. 
assistant general counsel, is secre- 
tary of the Committee on State Leg- 


R. C. Young and H. R. Corey Trust Speakers 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 87) 


assistant trust officer, National Bank 
of Detroit. 

The panel on “Problems of Smaller 
Trust Departments” will be held at 
the Tuesday afternoon session de- 
voted to “Smaller Trust Depart- 
ments.” The leader will be R. A. 
McIninch, president, Merchants Na- 
tional Bank, Manchester, N. H.; and 
the other panel members will be J. M. 
Cookenbach, assistant  vice-presi- 
dent, The Pennsylvania Co., Phila- 
delphia; R. H. Daniel, vice-president, 
The First National Exchange Bank 
of Roanoke; V. B. Moore, Jr., trust 


islation. Requests for copies of the 
“Progress Report’ should be sent 
to Mr. Paton at 12 E. 36th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


officer, The Fulton National Bank, 
Atlanta; and J. M. Naughton, presi- 
dent, The Second National Bank of 
Cumberland, Md. 

The Wednesday morning panel on 
“Taxation” will be led by C. A. 
Bethel, chairman of the Trust Divi- 
sion Committee on Taxation, and 
senior vice-president and trust offi- 
cer, Wachovia Bank and Trust Co., 
Winston-Salem. Other members will 
be C. T. Louthan, Mitchell, Capron, 
Marsh, Angulo, and Cooney, New 
York City; J. J. Saxon, assistant 
general counsel, A.B.A., Washington, 
D. C.; Joseph Trachtman of Tracht- 
man and Wolfe, New York City, ad- 
junct professor of law, New York 
University School of Law; and J. E. 
Williams, vice-president, Provident 
Trust Co., Philadelphia. 


News for Instalment Credit Men 


Items and Comment from Our Instalment Credit Commission and Other Sources 


Conference Coming 


Taz A.B.A. Instalment Credit Con- 
ference, which is to be held this year 
at the Hotel Jefferson in St. Louis, 
is scheduled for March 21-23, and 
the program is taking shape. While 
not yet complete, a number of the 
speakers for the morning sessions 
have already been scheduled, and 
subjects for the afternoon panels 
sessions have been chosen. 

The Conference is held by the 
A.B.A. Instalment Credit Commis- 
sion. The first and second of this 
series of conferences were held in 
St. Louis. The subsequent meetings 
all had been in Chicago. 

Philip Woollcott, chairman of the 
A.B.A. Instalment Credit Commis- 
sion and president of The Bank of 
Asheville, N. C., will open the Con- 
ference on March 21. Speakers 
at this first session will include Fred 
F. Florence, vice-president of the 
A.B.A. and president of the Repub- 
lic National Bank, Dallas; and Wil- 
liam A. McDonnell, president of The 
First National Bank in St. Louis. 

Everett D. Reese, immediate past 
president of the A.B.A. and presi- 
dent of the Park National Bank, 


Fred F. Florence 


Newark, Ohio, will act as chairman 
of the Tuesday morning session. 
Speakers will include Robert L. 
Oare, president of the American Fi- 
nance Conference and chairman of 
the board of Associates Investment 
Company, South Bend, Ind.; and 
Jesse W. Tapp, chairman of the 
A.B.A. Agricultural Commission and 
vice-chairman of the board of Bank 
of America, N.T. & S.A., Los An- 
geles. 

George Moore, vice-president of 
National City Bank of New York, 
will address the final session on 


Philip Woollcott 


William A. McDonnell 


Wednesday morning, March 23, and 
a summary of the conference will 
be presented by Mr. Woollcott. 

Four panels will be presented at 
the two afternoon sessions, the sub- 
jects having been selected as those 
particularly pertinent to instalment 
credit operations in 1955. They are: 
Direct Financing (personal, auto- 
mobile, modernization); Insurance 
Relating to Instalment Credit; In- 
stalment Credit Policies—1955; and 
Insured vs Uninsured Property Im- 
provement Loans. 

Mr. Woollcott has estimated that 
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between 1,200 and 1,500 bankers 
from every section of the country 
will attend the Conference. 

The complete Conference program 
will appear in BANKING for March. 


Commission Meets 


Tue A.B.A. Instalment Credit Com- 
mission has just completed its an- 
nual meeting, held this year at the 
Hotel Statler, Detroit, on January 
24-26. 

Representatives of each of the 
five major automobile manufactur- 
ers were invited to meet with the 
Cornmission members, one company 
scnding representatives to each 
meeting. 

The Commission was concerned 
primarily with the developments and 
future prospects of the automotive 
industry, and particularly was look- 
ing to improve the commercial 
banks’ facilities for handling auto- 
mobile loans so as to make con- 
structive contributions in this field. 
Commercial banks hold almost 40% 
of the retail automobile loans out- 
standing, and thus hold a most im- 
portant place in this field of in- 
stalment credit. 

The automobile companies repre- 
sented were: Chrysler Corporation; 
General Motors Corporation; Amer- 
ican Motors Corporation (Nash- 
Hudson); Packard-Studebaker Cor- 
poration; and Ford Motor Company. 


A Good Credit Man 


A few basic qualifications for a 
good credit man were listed by 
Robert S. Pringle, vice-president, 
Fulton National Bank, Atlanta, in a 
talk before the executive forum of 
Columbia Chapter, American Insti- 
tute of Banking. They included: 

(1) A thorough training in inves- 
tigations, credit department 
procedures, and analysis of 
financial statements. 

An intimate knowledge of the 
business affairs of the commu- 
nity. 

A reasonably accurate general 
knowledge of business condi- 
tions as a whole throughout 
the national economy. 

A wide acquaintance with the 
customers of the bank. 

An ability to place himself in 
the customer’s shoes. 
Imagination. 

Aggressiveness. 

Self-reliance. 

Courage. 

Patience, and 

A genuine desire to do the 
job. 

A credit man, said Mr. Pringle, 
would also have to be intimately ac- 
quainted with the following: 

(1) History of the bank. 
(2) Position of the bank in the 
community.’ 


(4) 
(5) 


(6) 
(7) 
(8) 
(9) 
(10) 
(11) 


The instalment loan department of the 

First National Bank in St. Louis is 

operating separately from the bank in 

these new permanent quarters, The de- 

partment moved into this modernized 

building from temporary quarters just 
before Christmas 


(3) Principal stockholders and di- 
rectors. 

(4) Physical operation and inte- 
gration of the various depart- 
ments. 

(5) Lending policy of the board of 
directors, executive committee 
or finance committee. 


One of these days a smart manu- 
facturer will produce a good port- 
able automobile. 


News on Savings 


Items and Comment from Our Savings and Mortgage Division and Other Sources 


Program for New York Savings and Mortgage Conference, March 7-9 


Tuesday Conference sessions in 
the Main Ballroom, opening at 10 
A.M., will be devoted to the prob- 


Tue problems which must be solved 
by bankers during 1955 in supply- 
ing funds needed for mortgage fi- 
nancing and in meeting competition 
for thrift dollars will be reviewed 
and evaluated at the annual Savings 
and Mortgage Conference sponsored 
by the Savings and Mortgage Di- 
vision of the American Bankers As- 
sociation to be held in New York 
City at the Statler Hotel March 7-9, 
according to Joseph R. Jones, presi- 
dent of the Savings and Mortgage 
Division, and vice-president of the 
Security-First National Bank of Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


February 1955 


The three days of meetings will 
start on Monday afternoon and eve- 
ning, March 7, with the National 
School Savings Forum, which will 
bring together bankers and edu- 
cators interested in thrift education 
in schools. A banker, an educator, 
a student, and a civic leader will be 
heard during an afternoon program 
starting at 4 o’clock in the Keystone 
Room. This will be followed by a 
dinner meeting and a viewing of 
school savings exhibits. The pro- 
gram of the National School Savings 
Forum has not yet been completed 
and will be announced later. 


lems of savings banking; and on 
Wednesday, the sessions will cover 
bank mortgage lending activities 
and prospects for 1955. 

Among banking speakers for the 
Tuesday savings session will be 
Homer J. Livingston, president of 
the A.B.A., and president of The 
First National Bank of Chicago; 
and Everett J. Livesey, vice-presi- 
dent and secretary of The Dime 
Savings Bank of Brooklyn. Mr. 
Livesey, who is a member of the 
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Committee on Electronics of the 
Savings and Mortgage Division, will 
describe new automatic machines 
needed for savings operations. The 
afternoon session will include an 
address by Professor Major B. Fos- 
ter, chairman of the Department of 
Banking and Finance, New York 
University, New York City; and a 
panel on “How Can Institutions Best 
Serve the Public?” which will cover 
the operations in the savings field 
of commercial banks, credit unions, 
life insurance companies, mutual 
funds, savings banks, Savings Bonds, 
savings and loan associations, and 
stock exchange brokers. 

The two mortgage sessions on 
Wednesday, March 9, will be of spe- 
cial interest to bankers in charge 
of mortgage operations. 

Each session of the Conference, as 
usual, will close with an open forum, 
during which delegates may partici- 
pate and express their views on spe- 
cific problems. 

The advance program for the 
Tuesday and Wednesday sessions 
follows: 


First Session 
Tuesday, March 8, 1955, 10 A.M. 


Presiding, J. R. Dunkerley, deputy 
manager, American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, in Charge of Savings and 
Mortgage Division, New York. 

“Report of President” by Joseph 
R. Jones, president, Savings and 
Mortgage Division; vice-president, 
Security-First National Bank of Los 
Angeles. 

“The New Machines We Need for 
Savings Operations” by Everett J. 
Livesey, member, Committee on 
Electronics, Savings and Mortgage 
Division; vice-president and secre- 
tery, The Dime Savings Bank of 
Brooklyn. 

“The Largest Savings Institution 
Under One Roof” by Homer J. 
Livingston, president, American 
Bankers Association; president, The 
First National Bank of Chicago. 


Second Session 
2 PM. 


Presiding, President Jones. 

“The Proper Spheres of Various 
Institutions Accepting Savings” by 
Professor Major B. Foster, chair- 
man, Department of Banking and 
Finance, New York University, New 
York. 

“How Can Institutions Best Serve 
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Joseph R. Jones 


the Public?’”—Panel discussion in- 
volving commercial banks, credit 
unions, life insurance companies, 
mutual funds, savings banks, Sav- 
ings Bonds, savings and loan asso- 
ciations, stock exchange brokers. 

Forum participants include: Dr. 
Murray G. Lee, secretary, Economic 
Policy Commission, A.B.A., New 
York; Louis B. Lundborg, member, 
Public Relations Council, A.B.A.; 
member, Committee on Savings and 
Mortgage Development, A.B.A. Sav- 
ings and Mortgage Division; vice- 
president, Bank of America N.T. & 
S.A., San Francisco; Thomas L. 
Nims, secretary, Savings and Mort- 
gage Division, New York; Frank R. 
Steyert, member, Committee on Fed- 
eral Legislation, A.B.A. Savings and 
Mortgage Division; president, South 
Orange (N. J.) Trust Co.; and Craw- 
ford H. Stocker, Jr., member, Ex- 
ecutive Committee, and Committee 
on Federal Legislation, A.B.A. Sav- 
ings and Mortgage Division; presi- 
dent, Lynn (Mass.) Five Cents 
Savings Bank. 


Third Session 
Wednesday, March 9, 1955, 10 A.M. 


Presiding, Earle A. Welch, vice- 
president, A.B.A. Savings and Mort- 
gage Division; treasurer, Meredith 
(N. H.) Village Savings Bank. 

A.C.T.I.0.N.—Presentation of 
American Council to Improve Our 
Neighborhoods. Film Introduction 
by President Eisenhower; narrator, 
John R. Doscher, assistant to the 
publisher, Life Magazine, New York. 

Presentation of Major General 
Frederick A. Irving, president, 
A.C.T.I.0.N.; former Superintendent 
of U. S. Military Academy at West 
Point, New York. 

“The Voluntary Home Mortgage 
Credit Program” by Albert M. Cole, 


Homer J. Livingston 


Albert M. Cole 


Administrator, Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, Washington, D. C. 

“Financing Prefabricated Houses” 
by James R. Price, president, Na- 
tional Homes Corporation, Lafay- 
ette, Ind. 


Fourth Session 
2 P.M. 


Presiding, President Jones. 

“The Government’s Role in Hous- 
ing” by Representative Paul Brown 
(D. Ga.), member of the Banking 
and Currency Committee, House of 
Representatives. 

“Controlling the Costs of Mort- 
gage Origination and Servicing” by 
Harold D. Rutan, senior executive 
vice-president, The Bank for Sav- 
ings, New York. 

“Construction Boom Ahead?” by 
George Cline Smith, economist, F. 
W. Dodge Corporation, New York. 


Atlanta Thrift Forum 


66 Is Everybody’s Business” 
was the theme for the second annual 
Atlanta thrift forum presented by 
the Atlanta Division of the Univer- 
sity of Georgia. The director of the 
fcrum, which was designed for busi- 
nessmen and women, civic leaders, 
and the housewife, was J. Arch 
Avary, Jr., vice-president, First Na- 
tional Bank. 

Among the sponsors were the At- 
lanta Chamber of Commerce, Geor- 
gia Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
and Business and Professional Wo- 
men’s Clubs of Atlanta. 


New York Thrift Promotion 


The statewide promotional cam- 
paign of the Savings Banks of New 
York State is described in a two- 
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color, attractively illustrated folder. 
Covered in this publication is a dis- 
cussion of the association’s news- 
paper and TV advertising and other 
promotional activities, such as 
school savings, thrift, in-service 
courses for teachers, speakers’ 
bureau, and miscellaneous. 


Film: The Velvet Cushion 


A NARRATIVE DRAMA, filmed in full 
color and sound, and produced pro- 
fessionally for the Savings Banks 
Association of the State of New 
York is entitled “The Velvet Cush- 
ion.” The leading “character” is a 
velvet cushion—or rather a whole 
series of them. The setting is a 
small suburban community, where 
people move slowly but news travels 
fast. Certain good folk receive un- 
identifiable packages in the mail 
containing a purple velvet pillow 
with an anonymous note reading 
“Since you’re asleep you need a 
pillow; when you awake you’ll have 
a cushion.” 

By treating real-life situations 
with a combination of humor, 
drama, and suspense, the producers 
came forth with an instructive film 


In the belief that whatever benefits the state as a whole benefits local communities 
as well, including banks, the New Hampshire Savings Bank of Concord cooperates 
with the New Hampshire State Planning and Development Commission and with 
the private promotional agency, “This Is New Hampshire,” by displaying the 
state’s animated 1955 winter sports exhibit in the lobby of the bank. Robert E. 
McLaughlin, assistant treasurer of the bank, is shown with Alice Cosgrove, State 
Planning and Development Commission artist, who designed the exhibit 


of entertainment value, but with no 
apparent moralizing to detract from 
the interest. 

Prints will be made available for 
showing, free of any rental charge, 


to schools, churches, civic organiza- 
tions or other interested New York 
groups. Its running time of just 
under half an hour makes it appro- 
priate for TV showings. 


News for Mortgage Credit Men 


Items and Comment from Our Savings and Mortgage Division and Other Sources 


New Construction, Housing 
Starts Reach Heights 


N EW construction records were 
shattered for the ninth successive 
year in 1954. As estimated $52-bil- 
lion worth of work was performed, 
with $37-billion being for new con- 
struction and $15-billion for build- 
ing repairs. 

This resulted in an estimated vol- 
ume of new housing starts of 1,215,- 
500, which is second only in volume 
to the banner year of 1950, with its 
1,396,000. The year 1954 exceeded 
1953 by 111,700 starts. 

New construction activity is ex- 
pected to reach an all-time high of 
$391,-billion in 1955, 7% above the 
estimated record-breaking $37-bil- 
lion volume in 1954, according to 
the U. S. Departments of Commerce 
and Labor. 


February 1955 


The prospect for this increased 
volume in 1955, according to Labor 
and Commerce, is based on the as- 
sumption that the general level of 
economic activity will remain rela- 
tively stable, and disposable income 
of consumers will continue at a rec- 
ord rate. 

Current indications, said the Com- 
merce and Labor release, are that 
both private and public construction 
will set new records in 1955, with 
private expenditures estimated to 
increase to $27.4-billion, and public 
outlays to $12.1-billion. 


400,000 GI Home Loans 


Vererans received more than 400,- 
000 GI home loans during 1954, an 
increase of 25% over 1953. Vet- 
erans Administration estimated last 
month, in a review of its loan guar- 
anty operations for the past year, 


that the 400,000 home loans totaled 
over $4-billion. During 1953, VA 
guaranteed 320,000 home loans, 
totaling over $3-billion. 

By the end of 1954, 10 and a half 
years after the loan guaranty pro- 
gram was established, VA had un- 
derwritten more than 3,600,000 GI 
home loans having an original prin- 
cipal amount of $25.7-billion. About 
$14-billion of that amount was guar- 
anteed by VA. 

During 1954, VA was asked to 
appraise more than 900,000 exist- 
ing and proposed homes to be of- 
fered for sale to World War II and 
post-Korea veterans. This is an in- 
crease of 90% over the 473,000 re- 
ceived in 1953. 

VA also received more than 525,- 
000 GI home loan applications dur- 
ing 1954, an increase of nearly 65% 
over the 1953 total of 323,000. 

The increase in GI loan activity 
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during 1954, VA said, was due 
primarily to a substantial increase 
in the supply of funds for mort- 
gage investment. 

By the end of 1954, veterans had 
repaid in full 590,000 home loans, or 
one out of every six guaranteed. 
The original principal amount of 
these repaid in full loans was $3.2- 
billion. Another $3-billion has been 
paid off in instalments by veterans 
whose loans are still outstanding. 

To date, VA has paid claims to 
lenders on only a little over 1% of 
1% of the more than 3,600,000 home 
loans guaranteed. 


Window, Screen Insulating 


Tue newest University of Illinois 
Small Homes Council bulletin is en- 
titled “Insulating Windows and 
Screens” (F11.2). 

The bulletin uses diagram illus- 
trations with textual descriptive ma- 
terial to present, in digest form, the 
benefits from window ventilation 
and the merits of sealed double 
glass, storm sash, storm panels, and 
the different types of screens. 


10-Year GI Loan Summary 


A 40-PAGE booklet reviewing the 
accomplishments, impact, and fu- 
ture of the Veterans Administra- 
tion’s GI loan program, entitled G/ 
Loans—the First 10 Years, has been 
published by the Veterans Admin- 
istration’s Department of Veterans 
Benefits (VA Pamphlet 4A-11). 
This publication gives informa- 
tion on the Servicemen’s Adjustment 
Act of 1944, the original plan and 
early operations, demobilization — 
the housing emergency of 1946-47, 


NUMBER OF LOANS GUARANTEED OR INSURED 
BY VA 
THROUGH JUNE 25, 1954 
BY TYPE OF LOAN 


Alteration 


New & Proposed Homes 
1,772, 200 


HOME LOANS 


Working out final details for a $500,000,000 FNMA note issue with Under Sec- 

retary of the Treasury for Monetary Affairs W. Randolph Burgess, right, are, 

left to right, FNMA President J. Stanley Baughman and Housing and Home 

Finance Administrator Albert M. Cole. The offering, the first step toward converting 

FNMA from Government to private financing, was made by the Treasury Depart- 

ment through the Federal Reserve banks on January 11. (See WASHINGTON 
for details) 


operating refinements—March 1946- 
June 1950, mortgage money — its 
terms, price, and mobility, secondary 
markets—private and governmental, 
toward better homes, Korean vet- 
erans, keystones of the loan guar- 
anty plan, industrial impacts, the 
benefit, cost of the programs to the 
Government, the role and road 
ahead. It also includes seven charts 
illustrating the text, one of which 
appears on this page. 


Building in Larger Cities 


Reswentian building has shifted 


to the larger cities, reports the 
Monthly Review of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Minneapolis. 

“In general, the backlog of hous- 
ing needs arising out of the depres- 
sion and war years has been satis- 
fied,” states the Review. Builders, 
in an increasing number of small 
communities in agricultural sections, 
are experiencing an almost satu- 
rated market for new houses. In 
many towns, practically the only de- 
mand comes from retiring farmers. 
Otherwise, new residences are built 
only to replace old houses which are 
torn down or are converted to other 
uses.” 

The Monthly Review continued: 

“The saturated housing market 
iti rural communities can be traced 
to an almost static population since 
1940. Mechanization and improved 
techniques employed in agriculture 
have reduced the number of farms. 
The resultant decline in farm popu- 
lation has limited expansion of the 
volume of business transacted in 


small towns and, therefore, limited 
the general growth of those towns. 

“Since 1950, residential building 
has been concentrated in the larger 
metropolitan centers. The increase 
in the number of households in 
these urban areas has maintained 
the demand for new houses at high 
levels. A substantial part of the in- 
creased number of households is the 
result of migration into urban cen- 
ters from rural areas on an unprece- 
dented scale. 

“A rise in real income has made 
home ownership possible for fam- 
ilies who otherwise might have 
been forced to live in inferior rental 
units. 

“The increase in number of house- 
holds and the general rise in per- 
sonal income does not account fully 
for the sustained demand for new 
houses. The American family has 
become interested in better housing. 
Modern dwellings with their com- 
forts and labor-saving features now 
occupy a more important place in 
the American standard of living. 
As a result, many families are in- 
vesting more of their present sav- 
ings—or are contracting a larger 
proportion of their future income— 
for housing.” 


Prudential-Bank Plan 


RUDENTIAL INSURANCE Co. has an- 
nounced an arrangement with 154 
banks for the warehousing of 2 
large block of the Government- 
guaranteed mortgages that it buys. 
This plan enables Prudential to buy 
$350,000,000 more mortgages. 
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News for Trustmen 


Items and Comment from Our Trust Division and Other Sources 


Bid for Trust Business 


Tue fourth revised edition of The 
First National Bank of Miami’s il- 
lustrated booklet, “How the Tax 
Laws Can Save Thousands of Dol- 
lars for Residents of Florida,” has 
been released by the bank’s trust 
department. 

Following the table of contents 
and ahead of the general content 
of the booklet are pictures and brief 
biographical sketches of the execu- 
tive officers of the banks who serve 
in a trust capacity. 

The center spread is used to em- 
phasize Florida’s estate tax position 
in comparison with that of 11 other 
states. Other aspects of estate man- 
agement covered in this publication 
include: “Money-Savings Opportu- 
nities in the New Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954’; “How to Do More 
for Your Family by Becoming a 
Florida Resident”; “The Estate 
Plan... More Than a Will”; ‘“Sev- 
eral Modern Planning Methods That 
Save Unnecessary Taxes ... Trust 
Funds”; “Investing . . . The Basis 
of Sound Family Financing”; “Your 
Business .. . and Its Florida As- 
pects’; “The Florida Will”; “The 
Florida Executor”; ‘Experienced 
Care for Your Securities . . . Right 
Here in Florida’; “How to Get In- 
vestment Peace of Mind”;. “What 
You Can Do Now to Do More for 
Your Family”; “Board of Directors”; 
“What You Will Want to Know 
About Our Thoroughly Experienced, 
Rapidly Growing Trust Organiza- 
tion”; and “Declaration of Domicile 
and Citizenship.” 

A handy feature of the booklet is 
a return order card for the use of 
readers who would like to see the 
publication sent to friends. 


Investment Trust $ Gain 


Tue popularity of mutual funds is 
responsible for an investment trust 
industry gain during 1954 of $1,200,- 
000,000, bringing total assets to 
@ $5,500,000,000 level. Leaders in 
the industry expect 1955 to show a 
comparable gain. 


February 1955 


Trust Conference 


Tus advance program for the 
386th Mid-Winter Trust Confer- 
ence of the American Bankers 
Association at The Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York City, on Feb. 
7-9, will be found on page 107 
of January BANKING. 

Announcement of additional 
conference speakers and of 
panel members may be found 
on page 87 of this issue. The 
panels will discuss “Employees 
Trusts and Operations” ; “Invest- 
ments”; “Operations for Trust 
Departments”; “Problems of 
Smaller Trust Departments” ; 
and “Taxation.” 


States leading in the dollar vol- 
ume purchase of mutual funds are 
New York, California, Pennsylvania, 
and Illinois. According to a study 
recently completed by the National 
Association of Investment Com- 
panies, women own 55% of mutual 
fund shares, either solely or in 
joint account. Mutual fund share- 
holders may exercise an option at 
any time to convert their holdings 
into cash equal to the current asset 
value of their shares. 


First Bank Fiduciary Fund 


[corporation of the first mutual 
trust investment company in Amer- 
ica was accomplished recently at a 
meeting of the New York State 
Banking Board. 

The' new company, to be known 
as the Bank Fiduciary Fund, was 
sponsored by the Trust Division of 
the New York State Bankers Asso- 
ciation. According to Charles W. 
Buek, chairman of the NYSBA 
Trust Division’s Bank Fiduciary 
Fund Committee, and vice-president, 
U. S. Trust Co. of New York, this 
action culminates three years of 
study and coordination by the asso- 
ciation, the State Banking Depart- 
ment, leading surrogate’s associa- 


tions, and other interested agencies. 

The Bank Fiduciary Fund will 
provide a legal investment medium 
for trusts, estates, and guardian- 
ships administered by banks in the 
State of New York. 

Enabling legislation, said Mr. 
Buek, was passed in the 1954 ses- 
sion of the New York State Legis- 
lature. Since that date the project 
has been under study by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board in Washington, 
which recently gave the new com- 
pany its final clearance. It is an- 
ticipated that the fund will com- 
mence operations May 1, 1955. 

The fund is an open-end mutual 
fund which will operate on a non- 
profit basis and without loading 
charges. It will be valued quarterly 
and in many respects it will re- 
semble a common trust fund. It is 
intended to offer common trust fund 
facilities to more than 200 of the 
smaller banks of the state. 


Revenue Code Pointers 


Doane the Pennsylvania Bankers 
Association’s recent trust school 
(story page 108, January BANKING), 
William L. Dunkle, vice-president, 
Fidelity Trust Co., Pittsburgh, made 
these points while discussing the In- 
ternal Revenue Code: 


Credit for State Death Taxes Covered 
by Section 2011: 


This section of the new code is in- 
tended to simplify the computation of 
credit for state death taxes by doing 
away with the necessity of separately 
computing the basic tax. This is 
made possible by expressing the maxi- 
mum credit allowable for State death 
taxes as a percentage of the “taxable 
estate” of the decedent, in accordance 
with the table of rates set forth as 
Section 2011-B. 

The credit is limited to such taxes 
as were actually paid, and credit, 
therefore, claimed within four years 
after the filing of the return, with cer- 
tain exceptions. 

This table applies rates exactly 
equal to 80% of the former “basic tax” 
rates. The $100,000 specific exemption 
is dropped but is automatically given 
effect in the table of rates prescribed. 


Credit for Tax on Prior Transfers 
Covered by Section 2013: 


Under the 1939 code, an estate was 
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allowed a special deduction for prop- 
erty transferred to the decedent, in- 
cluded in his gross estate and previ- 
ously subject to gift or estate tax. The 
new law abolishes this deduction and 
substitutes a direct credit for estate 
tax paid by a transferor’s estate on 
property transferred to the decedent. 
The new credit applies only to estate 
tax paid by the transferor’s estate. 
There is no longer any allowance for 
gift tax paid on the transfer of prop- 
erty to the decedent. The estate tax 
credit for gift tax paid by the decedent 
on a gift made by him before death is 
continued by the new law. 

It is much easier to qualify for the 
new credit than it was to get the de- 
duction under the old law. 

While the transfer to the decedent 
must occur before the decedent’s death, 
the credit may be available where the 
transferor dies within two years after 
the death of the decedent as well as 
within ten years before. 


Annuities Covered by Section 2039: 


Except in the case of a qualified trust 
and certain qualifying retirement an- 
nuity plans, employer contributions to 
an employee’s trust or fund forming 
part of a pension, annuity, retirement, 
bonus, or profit sharing plan are con- 
sidered to be contributions by the em- 
ployee, if made by reason of employ- 
ment. 

Employer contributions under a qual- 
ified trust of qualifying retirement plan 
are not considered contributions by the 
employee. 

For all decedents dying after Dec. 
31, 1953, this exemption excludes from 


The Northern 
Trust Co.’s new 
statements of ac- 
count and invest- 
ment for trust 
department cus- 
tomers. At left, 
the bank’s official 
family; center, 
eash statement; 
and right, sum- 
mary of invest- 
ments. (Story on 
page 108 January 
BANKING) 


the gross estate, the value of annuity 
or other payments to a_ beneficiary 
under 


(1) an employee’s trust forming 
part of a qualified pension, stock 


bonus, or profit sharing plan or 

(2) a retirement annuity contract 
purchased by the employer pur- 
suant to a plan which meets non- 
discrimination requirements of 
an employee plan. 


Forum Comments on Income Taxation of Estates and Trusts 


code provisions in this area,” said 


Tae second in a series of five 
monthly forums on the 1954 Internal 
Revenue Code sponsored by the Prac- 
tising Law Institute, New York City, 
was held on January 15 on the sub- 
ject of income taxation of estates 
and trusts. Addressing the 300 trust 
officers were attorneys Thomas J. 
Miller, Davis Polk, Wardwell, Sun- 
derland & Kiendl (NYC); Joseph 
W. Price, ITI, Duane, Morris & Hecks- 
cher (Philadelphia); William E. 
Murray, Davies, Hardy & Schenck 
(NYC); and H. Gilmer Wells, Cad- 
walader, Wickersham & Taft (NYC). 
The next Institute forum, on Estate 
Planning will be held in New York 
City, February 11-12. 

We present some of the main 
points brought out by the speakers: 


Short-Term and Controlled 
Trusts—Mr. Miller 


“The exclusive tests for taxability 
of the grantor or other person on 
the ground of control of the trust 
are a significant feature of 1954 
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Mr. Miller. “By retaining the de- 
gree of interest in or control over 
the trust permitted by the statute 
a grantor may now with certainty 
create a trust for family and other 
purposes and attain necessary flex- 
ibility in his plan,” Mr. Miller said. 
He also stated that “of particular 
interest under the new rules is a 
trust for a limited term of 10 years 
or more where the corpus of the 
trust reverts to the grantor at the 
end of the period. The grantor now 
escapes taxation on trust income 
and the accumulated income may be 
paid over tax-free to a remainder- 
man on termination of the trust un- 
der an exception to the new 5-year 
throwback rule. Nor is the grantor 
taxed on trust income if the term 
of the trust is at least two years and 
the income is payable to a church, 
eduational organization, or hospital. 
However, the grantor gets no de- 
duction for gifts to charitable trusts 
if he retains a reversionary interest 
of more than 5%.” 

Mr. Miller added that “under the 


new law a grantor is permitted to 
retain certain powers over the bene- 
ficial enjoyment of the trust, such 
as the power to distribute corpus to 
beneficiaries with certain restric- 
tions or to withhold income tempo- 
rarily. To attain maximum flexibil- 
ity in ‘sprinkling’ corpus or income, 
these powers must be lodged in 
trustees no more than half of whom 
are related or subordinate parties 
who are subservient to the wishes of 
the grantor.” 


Troublesome Provision 


In conclusion, Mr. Miller noted 
that “the 1954 code may go beyond 
the scope of prior regulations or 
court decisions in taxing trust in- 
come to a person possessing a power 
to apply income in support of per- 
sons whom he is legally obligated 
to maintain to the extent such in- 
come is so applied. This provision 
can be particularly troublesome 
where the surviving spouse under 
a testamentary trust is given dis- 
cretionary powers over income for 
the benefit of the children.” 
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Simple and Complex 
Trusts—Mr. Murray 


Mr. Murray defined a simple trust 
as one which provides for current 
distribution of income and has no 
provision for charitable contribu- 
tions. Complex trusts include all 
trusts not defined as simple, includ- 
ing trusts which fail to provide for 
‘current distribution of all income or 
which provide for amounts to be 
paid, permanently set aside or used 
for charitable purposes. 

He cautioned that ‘even where a 
trust is otherwise a simple trust it 
becomes complex for tax purposes 
in any year in which it distributes 
amounts other than income or in its 
year of termination.” Where part 
or all of the trust remainder is pay- 
able to charity Mr. Murray was of 
the opinion that “‘the trust would be 
taxable as complex in any year in 
which non-distributable capital gains 
were realized and ‘permanently set 
aside’ or added to corpus.” 

An entirely new concept in in- 
come taxation of trusts highlighted 
by the tax expert was the “five year 
throwback” rule. “This rule,” he 
said, “is aimed at preventing bene- 
ficiaries from shifting tax liability 
to the trust by distributing several 
years’ accumulated income, on which 
the trust has paid the tax at a lower 
rate, in a single year. ‘This device 
was used under the old law because 
of a provision which limited the 
beneficiary’s tax liability to the trust 
income for the year in which dis- 
tribution was made. 

“Under the 1954 Code,” he said, 
‘if in any year the amount dis- 


tributed exceeds distributable net 
income less currently distributed in- 
come by $2,000 or more, then the 
excess distribution is ‘thrown back’ 
to the five preceding years, begin- 
ning with the first preceding year, 
in which the trust income was ac- 
cumulated. This amount, and the 
pro rata part of the tax paid by the 
trust in the year of accumulation, is 
treated as taxable to the beneficiary 
in the year of distribution. How- 
ever, the tax on this amount cannot 
exceed the tax that would have been 
paid by the beneficiary had the 
amount been distributed in the year 
of accumulation. The trust is denied 
a refund for taxes paid in the year 
of accumulation and this paid tax is 
credited pro rata to the beneficiaries. 
If tax credits exceed tax liabilities, 
the beneficiaries are entitled to a 
refund of the excess paid by the 
trust. Accumulations for persons 
under 21 years of age and certain 
other accumulations are excepted 
from the throwback rule.” 


Administrative Problems a 
Possibility—Mr. Price 


“Under the former tax law, in- 
come taxation of estates and trusts 
could give rise to inequitable re- 
sults,” according to Mr. Price. He 
pointed out that ‘‘under the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1939 it was not 
entirely clear whether different 
classes of income distributed by a 
fiduciary retained their character in 
the hands of the beneficiary. More- 
over, the fiduciary was not entitled 
to a deduction for any amounts dis- 
tributed to a beneficiary which rep- 


The Bank of New York invited correspondent bank representatives to a round 
table discussion of the new Federal income tax code as applied to trusts and estates 
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resented ‘income in respect of a 
decedent’.” 

“These inequities have been overs 
come,” said Mr. Price, remarking 
that “the law now expressly pro- 
vides that all classes of income re- 
ceived by the fiduciary retain the 
same character when transmitted to 
the beneficiary, with rules defining 
the method of allocating the differ- 
ent classes of income to the respec- 
tive beneficiaries.’ However, Mr. 
Price warned, “This provision will 
undoubtedly result in administra- 
tive problems for the various trust 
companies in connection with send- 
ing out their annual information 
letters. 

“As for the last feature, the new 
code, in addition to giving the fi- 
duciary a deduction for ordinary in- 
come distributed to a beneficiary, 
now includes as a deduction all other 
amounts paid to the beneficiary. 
This would encompass ‘income in 
respect of a decedent’.”’ 


Unused Loss Carryover— 
Mr. Wells 


Mr. Wells, chairman of the ses- 
sion, explained unused loss carry- 
overs and excess deductions avail- 
able on termination of the trust. 
He stated that under prior law “the 
beneficiaries or remaindermen suc- 
ceeding to estate or trust property 
upon termination were not per- 
mitted to utilize individually any 
unused loss carryovers or excess 
deductions of the estate or trust 
since they were considered different 
taxpayers. The new tax law now 
provides that any net operating loss 
carryover or capital loss carryover 
of the estate or trust or any excess 
deductions, other than for personal 
exemption and charitable distribu- 
tions, over gross income for the 
year of ‘termination’ shall be allowed 
as deductions to the beneficiaries 
succeeding to estate or trust prop- 
erty. Remaindermen now will be 
entitled to deductions, previously 
denied, for items such as trustees’ 
commissions, attorneys’ fees and 
accounting expenses which exceed 
estate or trust income for its final 
year. So-called wasteage of deduc- 
tions is thereby eliminated partially. 

“The aforesaid deductions are 
available to the beneficiaries only 
in the year of ‘termination’. It is, 
therefore, particularly important to 
ascertain when ‘termination’ occurs.” 
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CALENDAR 


American Bankers Association 


7- 9 


16-18 
. 21-23 
. 24-25 
17-19 

May 30- 
June 3 


June 13-25 
Sept. 25-28 


Mid-Winter Trust Conference, Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York City 

National School Savings Forum, Statler 
Hotel, New York City 

Savings and Mortgage Conference, Stat- 
ler Hotel, New York City 

Graduate School of Banking, Spring 
Faculty Conference, Columbia Univer- 
sity Club, New York City 

Monetary Conference, Arden House, 
Harriman, New York 

Instalment Credit Conference, Jefferson 
Hotel, St. Louis 

Agricultural Commission Annual Meet- 
ing, Lafayette Hotel, Lexington, Ky. 

Executive Council, Spring Meeting, The 
Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, 
W.. Va. 

American Institute of Banking Conven- 
tion, Miami, Florida 

Graduate School of Banking, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, J. 

81st Annual Convention, Chicago, Til. 


State Associations 


New Jersey, Graduate Bankers Seminar, 
Princeton University 

Pennsylvania, Bank Operations Clinic, 
Philadelphia 

Missouri Bank Management Conference, 
Columbia 

West Virginia, 
Clarksburg 

Illinois, Midwinter Conference, Palmer 
House, Chicago 

Vermont, Midwinter Meeting, Burlington 

Ohio, Midwinter Meeting, Neil House, 
Columbus 

Florida, Boca Raton Hotel, Boca Raton 

New Jersey, Public Relations School, 
Princeton University 

Georgia, Bon Air Hotel, Augusta 

Alaska, Elks Club, Ketchikan 

Louisiana, Buena Vista Hotel, 


Miss 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 


New Jersey, 
Atlantic City 

Oklahoma, Mayo Hotel, Tulsa 

Tennessee, Greystone Hotel, Gatlinburg 

North Carolina, The Carolina Hotel, 
Pinehurst 

Missouri, Muehlebach Hotel, 
City 

Delaware, du Pont Hotel, Wilmington 

Indiana, French Lick Springs Hotel, 
French Lick 

Ohio, Statler Hotel, Cleveland 

Kansas, Hutchinson 

South Dakota, Alonzo Ward Hotel, Aber- 
deen (Tentative date) 

Texas, Texas Hotel, Fort Worth 

Mississippi, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi 

New Mexico, La Fonda Hotel, Santa Fe 

a Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Mis- 
sissip 

South Taadiion, Francis Marion Hotel, 
Charleston 

Maryland, Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City 

California, Fairmont Hotel, San Fran- 


cisco 
Pennsylvania, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City 
Arkansas, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs 
North Dakota, Gardner Hotel, Fargo 


Midwinter Conference, 


Biloxi, 


Kansas 


May 28- 
June 2 


June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 


June 
June 
June 


June 
June 


June 


Sept. 
Oct. 


Oct. 
Oct. 


Oct. 


Mar. 
Apr. 
May 


June 


15-17 
3- 4 


11-12 
17-18 


23-26 


24-26 
28-30 


16-18 


5-18 


July 24- 
Aug. 6 


Aug. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


7-19 
9-13 
26-29 


Oct. 31- 
Nov. 8 


Nov. 
Nov. 


13-16 
14-18 


West Virginia, S. S. Queen of Bermuda, 
Cruise 

Utah, The Lodge, Sun Valley, Idaho 

Wyoming, Sheridan 

— Equinox Hotel, Manchester, 

t. 

Oregon, Empress Hotel, Victoria, B. C. 

Illinois, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 

Dist. of Columbia, The Homestead, Hot 
Springs, Va. 

Massachusetts, 
Swampscott 

*New Hampshire, Hotel Wentworth-by- 
the-Sea, Portsmouth 

*New Hampshire, Mutual Savings, Hotel 
Wentworth-by-the-Sea, Portsmouth 

Idaho, The Lodge, Sun Valley 

Minnesota, Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis 

New York, Lake Placid Club, Lake 
Placid 

Colorado, Hotel, 
Springs 

Montana, Canyon Hotel, 
National Park 

Vermont, Equinox House, Manchester 

Washington, Davenport Hotel, Spokane 

Wisconsin, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 

Virginia, The Homestead, Hot Springs 

New Jersey Mutual Savings, Monmouth 
Hotel, Spring Lake 

Maine, Poland Spring House, Poland 


New Ocean House, 


Colorado Glenwood 


Yellowstone 


Spring 
Michigan, Hotel Statler, Detroit 


Wisconsin School of Banking, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison 

Massachusetts Savings Banks, Mt. Wash- 
ington Hotel, Bretton Woods, New 
Hampshire 

Maine Savings Banks, Poland Spring 
House, Poland Spring 

New York Mutual Savings, Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

Nebraska, Cornhusker Hotel, Lincoln 

Connecticut Mutual Savings, Mountain 
View House, Whitefield, N. H. 

Iowa, Fort Des Hotel, Des 
Moines 
*Joint convention 


Moines 


Other Organizations 


Independent Bankers Assn., New Willard 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

American Safe Deposit Association, 
Hotel John Marshall, Richmond, Va. 

National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J. 

School of Banking of the South, 
Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge, La. 

School of Financial Public Relations, 
FPRA, Northwestern University, Chi- 
cago 

School of Consumer Banking, University 
of Virginia, Charlottesvil e 

National Association of Bank Auditors 
and Comptrollers, Denver, Colorado 

Consumer Bankers Hotel 
Sans Souci, Miami Beach, 

Mortgage Bankers Assn. of 
Statler and Biltmore Hotels, Los An- 
geles, California 

Robert Morris Associates, Dallas, Texas 

Financial Public Relations Association, 
Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, 
Florida 
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What every 


the @€CONOMICS O 


banking 


Presenting 6 Monetary Studies— briefly, clearly, and simply 
written to help you answer today’s questions on the subject: 


“Our Financial System at Work” . . . “How Our Reserve Banking System Operates” . . . “Loans, 
Investments, and Interest Rates” . . . “The Effects of Federal Reserve Policies” . . . “The Effects 
of Treasury Operations” . . . “Basic Issues of Monetary Policy.” 


WHAT THE STUDIES CONTAIN: These six pamphlets tell the background story of banking’s vital 


telationship with monetary management, fiscal policy, and economic conditions. They contain information that sharp- 
ens a banker’s ability to interpret the day’s news—to understand the significance of actions by the Federal Reserve 
System and the Treasury, and to read correctly the signposts that show how the American monetary and credit ma- 
chinery is working. 

The series is designed primarily for bank executives, rather than for scholars. Theory is discussed only to the 
extent it is needed to understand things that actually happen. 


HOW THE STUDIES WERE BANK-TESTED: During 1954 top-level bank officers in 8 cities used 


a preliminary edition of these monetary studies in a series of executive forums sponsored by American Institute of 
Banking chapters. Each forum had a local leader, and there was a lecture by him or a guest speaker—or perhaps a 
panel discussion of the day’s topic. Speakers discussed current trends, pointing them up against the factual back- 
ground provided by the studies. Although the studies were first used for experimental purposes in conjunction with 
these executive forums, it is not intended that circulation of the revised pamphlets be so limited. The new edition, 
now being offered, has been revised, rewritten and expanded after undergoing the test of the executive forums. In 
their present form, the studies lend themselves to reading and study by individual bankers as well as groups. 


R D E R R 
(date) 


YOU CAN ORDER NOW 


The Economic Policy Commission 
American Bankers Association 
12 East 36 Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


Please enter our order for the following: 


—_______complete sets of the 6 Monetary Studies sient by the Econgmic 
Policy Commission of the A.B.A., @ $4.00 per set.............. Semester: OE 
Why not order a complete set "for every officer and director of your, beak? 


Name Title 
(PLEASE PRINT) 


All of these studies are now available. 
It is recommended that complete sets 


be ordered now for each of your 


officers and directors. An order form is 


Bank 


ptinted here for your convenience. 
Address 
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Hoosier 


Savings Bond Salesmen 


Are Young! 


Bank Gives Dinners and 


Free 4-H Club Outings for High Totals 


ROBERT W. REESE 


crack about teachers (‘Those 
who can, do, and those who 
can’t, teach’) was never more in- 
appropriate than in the small town 
of Kendallville, Noble County, Ind. 

For there a successful bank pres- 
ident and businessman, an efficient 
advertising manager of a newspaper, 
and an outstanding county home 
demonstration agent—persons who 
can do things and have done things 
all their lives—form a teaching trio 
without parallel in the files of the 
U. S. Treasury’s list of outstanding 
Savings Bonds volunteers. 

The banker is Donald M. Camp- 
bell, Noble County Savings Bonds 
chairman and president of Kendall- 
ville’s Campbell & Fetter Bank. The 


Bex SHAW’S cheap wise- 


advertising manager is Joseph K. 
Gaskill of the Daily News-Sun. The 
Noble County home demonstration 
agent is Sylvia Stevens. 

“It was Miss Stevens,’’ Don Camp- 
bell relates, ‘‘who realized years ago 
that the young boys and girls in our 
county were not being trained in 
the art of properly handling their 
money, and their farm and other 
club investments. They also knew 
nothing about how their families, 
their community, or their country 
financed their operations — where 
the money came from, or how and 
why it was spent. 

“The more we analyzed the U. S. 
Treasury’s Savings Bonds program, 
the clearer it became that this was 
the ideal means through which we 


Mr. Campbell 
(seated), with 
Mr. Gaskill and 


Miss Stevens 


could teach youngsters facts about 
wise money management and proper 
financing, which we all felt they 
needed in order to fulfill later, as 
enlightened citizens, their responsi- 
bility to themselves and their com- 
munity.” 

When the educational program 
started, the trio found that it was 
continuous, for membership in 4-H 
clubs was ever-changing as new 
youngsters began participating and 
older ones left to pursue more adult 
business or educational affairs. 


Lecture Program 


Lectures every year to the club 
members are divided into three 
parts. Banker Campbell discusses 
interest rates, types of loans, 
methods of borrowing and _financ- 
ing, types of investments and sav- 
ings, the value of systematic thrift, 
and aspects of community and Gov- 
ernment financing that affect the 
young people’s present lives and 
will influence them in farming and 
business in years to come. 

Home Demonstration Agent Sylvia 
Stevens presents the story of Sav- 
ings Bonds, explains and distributes 
various types of literature, and il- 
lustrates methods of applying the 
teachings by Banker Campbell and 
Newspaperman Gaskill to 4-H Club 
projects and everyday living. 

Advertising manager Joe Gaskill 
teaches the 4-H members the prin- 
ciples of selling—for one end-result 
of this trio’s educational program is 
turning out competent Savings 
Bonds salesmen. 

“This was Don Campbell’s idea,” 
Mr. Gaskill points out. “He be- 
lieved that with proper training the 
boys and girls could go about the 
countryside as Treasury Depart- 
ment volunteers and sell farmers 
and businessmen U. S. Savings 
Bonds. In order to do this they had 
to know their product, and they had 
te know how to approach and talk 
to potential customers, answer their 
questions, and convince them of the 
value of Savings Bonds.” 


The Proof 


The success of the young Treasury 
salesmen is reflected in the thovu- 
sands of Savings Bonds applica- 
tions that are permanently filed in 
Don Campbell’s office, and in the 
excellent record Noble County has 
made in Savings Bonds sales dur- 
ing the past five years. In this pe 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 100) 
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9 Banks benefit by air conditioning more than many 
an 


Club T Bees a other businesses. Working in cool, crisp air, your 

employees will be more efficient, with a resulting 
skill decrease in costly errors. Because people prefer to 
prin- transact their business in a bank that is air condi- 
sult tioned for their comfort, you will have greater traffic 
m is all summer long. You'll save money because dust and 
rings | dirt are shut out. You won’t have to clean or redecorate 
nearly as often. 


..- best for you and your patrons! 


jea,” 

be- ; Airtemp air conditioning, both waterless (air-cooled) 
z the and water-cooled, is designed to operate quietly and 
, the efficiently for years. In fact, the refrigerating system of 
part- these air conditioners is warranted for 5 full years. 
= : This is only one of many reasons why we build more 
buoy a Packaged Air Conditioners than anyone else. We have 
a nation-wide factory-trained service organization ready 
talk oa 6 to serve you if necessary. Phone your Airtemp dealer 
their a today—he’s in the Yellow Pages—you’ll get a better 
f the price before hot weather arrives. Or write Airtemp 


5 H.P. water-cooled model. Six water-cooled and 4 waterless i i 


Air Conditioners, 


Santonio’ AIRTEMP 
other name... 


Chrysler Mirtemp DIVISION OF CHRYSLER 


AIR CONDITIONING ¢ HEATING FOR HOMES, BUSINESS, INDUSTRY 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 98) 
riod, Noble County climbed from 
55th to 32nd place in the yearly 
record of Indiana’s 93 counties. Don 
Campbell is the first to give a great 
deal of the credit to his 4-H Club 
salesmen. ‘Not only have they ac- 
tually created thousands of new 
sales,” he says, “but they have 
spread the gospel of thrift through- 
out the townships, and have helped 
make everyone Savings Bonds con- 
scious.” 

Once 4-H Club members have 
been trained preliminary to Noble 
County’s yearly spring Savings 


The First National Bank 


OF MEMPHIS 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
At the Close of Business December 31, 1954 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks................. 
U. S. Government Securities.............-- 
State, County and Municipal Bonds... 
Other Bonds and 


Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
Loans and Discounts 


Customers’ Liability Acc’t Letters of Credit Executed 


Bank Premises: Main Office 


Bank Premises: Branches...............---- 


Accrued Interest Receivable 
Other Assets 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock 


Undivided Profits 

Reserve for Taxes 
Unearned Discount 
Dividend Payable January 


make for a Balanced Economy 


Bonds campaign, they begin calling 
on families throughout the county. 
Once a sale is made, the customer 
signs a pledge to purchase an extra 
Savings Bond (a $5,000 denomina- 
tion sale is the highest recorded, 
although there have been dozens of 
$1,000 bond purchases). The appli- 
cation is the customer’s pledge to 
help make this country financially 
strong. 

It is either mailed or taken by 
the young salesmen to the bank that 
the customer designates. There the 
money is taken out of his account, 
or cash is paid for it the next time 


Serving the 
Rich Mid-South Area where 
Agriculture and Industry 


64,439,336.21 
13,879,865.31 
269,644.00 
540,000.00 
113,644,939.07 
434,545.00 
750,000.00 
750,000.00 
506,559.10 
173,115.18 


3,002,407.07 
1,088,413.91 
1,051,264.83 


Letters of Credit Executed for Customers 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 


100 


230,008,919.76 
$253,795,550.57 


INSURANCE CORPORATION 


the customer enters the bank. The 
method of purchase depends upon 
the written instructions on the ap- 
plication. 

When the spring campaign ends, 
the applications are collected from 
the five banks in Noble County. 
Those boys and girls who have sold 
the greatest number of Savings 
Bonds, as well as those who have 
sold the highest amounts (usually 
the six highest in each group), are 
sent to 4-H Club summer camps as 
guests of Campbell & Fetter Bank, 
with all their expenses paid. 

Working closely with 4-H Club 
members in all their activities 
throughout the years, particularly 
with the financing of their projects, 
is one of many forms of public ser- 
vice that endears Don Campbell to 
the people of Kendallville and Noble 
County. His work with the Savings 
Bonds program since 1941, when he 
was appointed county chairman, is 
another. He believes that the Treas- 
ury’s Savings Bonds program has 
proved a blessing to the American 
concept of thrift. 

“It’s difficult for young boys and 
girls,” Don Campbell thinks, “to 
identify themselves with their coun- 
try. They can read about its his- 
tory, see pictures and films of its 
beauty, but they need something 
tangible to give them a sense of 
belonging and of importance.” 

‘When boys and girls can serve 
as representatives of the Treasury 
Department, as young salesmen for 
Savings Bonds, they can _ identify 
themselves clearly with their Gov- 
ernment.” 


Young Sales Ability 


Just as the Savings Bonds pro- 
gram enables young boys and girls 
of Noble County to identify them- 
selves with their Government, so, 
too, does it permit Banker Don 
Campbell, Newspaperman Joe Gas- 
kill, and Home Demonstration Agent 
Stevens to serve their community 
and their country better. They all 
agree that statisticians in the Trea- 
sury Department can stup looking 
for hidden economic factors to ex- 
plain the rising Savings Bonds’ sales 
in Indiana’s Noble County. The an- 
swer lies in the sales ability of 
hundreds of 4-H Club members who 
have taken on the responsibility of 
assisting the Savings Bonds Divi- 
sion in the promotion of its bonds. 
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210,000.00 
434,545.00 


Society Savings 


IN THE CITY OF CLEVELAND 


Founded 1849 


TRUSTEES STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


Warren Bicknell, Jr. 


President, The Cleveland Construction Company D e. Cc emb e r 3 1; 1 9 5 4 


Robert F. Black 
President, The White Motor Company 


Charles B. Bolton 
President, Payne-Bingham Company 


Harold T. Clark 
Attorney 


Frank M. Cobb Cash on Hand and Due from Banks. . 


Director, 
The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company 


RESOURCES 


United States Government Obligations. 
T. J. Conway (Including $18,700,000.00 as Lawful Reserve) 


President, The Fisher Brothers Company 
Other Investments ........ 
Thomas Coughlin 


Director, The Murray Ohio Manufacturing Company First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 


Frederick C. Crawford A 
Chairman of the Board, Thompson Products, Inc. Other Loans and Discounts. .... 


Ernest C. Dempsey 
Attorney, Squire, Sanders & Dempsey 


Mervin B. France Interest Accrued and Other Assets. . 


President 


Frank C. Lewman 
Chairman of the Board, 
The Richman Brothers Company 


James L. Myers 

Chairman of the Board and President, 

Clevite Corporation ze I A B I L I T I E S 
Laurence H. Norton 

Director, The Columbia Transportation Company 
Drake T. Perry 

Secretary, The Harshaw Chemical Company Reserve for Contingencies " 


Ralph S. Schmitt 
Vice President and Secretary, Reserve for Taxes and Expenses. . . 
The Cleveland Twist Drill Company 

Chairman of the Board 


Other Deposits . 


Clarence M. Taylor 


ive Di The Cleveland ClinicF 

Deferred Credits and Other Liabilities . 
Herman L. Vail 

Attorney, Sayre, Vail & Steele 


John S. Wilbur 
Vice President, The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company 


$ 27,228,388.81 
120,985,056.65 


29,181,125.93 
124,434,822.76 
64,077,356.37 
2,009,355.52 
1,800,063.78 

$ 369,716,169.82 


$ 20,000,000.00 
429,007.16 
1,082,440.83 
306,334,133.71 
34,237,934.03 
7,632,654.09 

$ 369,716,169.82 


Arthur P. Williamson United States Government Obligations carried at $13,735,000.00 are pledged to 
President, The Dill Manufacturing Company secure Public and Other Deposits as required or permitted by law. 


NOW AT 9 CONVENIENT LOCATIONS 


THROUGHOUT GREATER CLEVELAND 


Soriety fo 
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A Bank that Likes People 


J. Carlisle Rogers, 
president of the 
Florida Water- 
melon Festival As- 
sociation — and 
the First National 
in Leesburg — 
presenting a check 
to the winner of 
the largest melon 
entry 


ia 


An electric scoreboard presented to Leesburg High School by the First National Bank 


Bank of Leesburg, Fla., is get- 

ting a facial. When the beau- 
ticians move out, comfortable 
benches, blossoming shrubs, and a 
long distance telephone booth will 
have moved in. 

“At present,” explains President 
J. Carlisle Rogers, ‘‘there’s no booth 
within three or four blocks of the 
bank. This installation will save us 
from having people tie up our own 
lines, and will also be a great con- 
venience to the public. And the lot 
will be a nice place for the house- 
wife to rest or meet her friends while 
she’s shopping. Also, it will be a 
good place for the old-timers who 
sit and chew tobacco.” 

“An interesting community rela- 
tions project,” you say, viewing it 
professionally. ‘‘Now there’s a bank 
that really likes people!” 

Yes, The First National of Lees- 
burg likes people. So do its chair- 
man, George G. Ware (for many 
years the president), Mr. Rogers, 
and the entire staff. Working to- 
gether in a small bank (deposits 
about $8,500,000) they take com- 
munity-public relations as a matter 
of course; they live ’em. 

You could hardly say that the 
First has a formal “program.” But 
during Mr. Ware’s presidency he 
encouraged the staff, by example, to 
participate in the affairs of Lees- 
burg, its county, and its state. The 
result has been an accumulation of 
constructive community cooperation 
that’s impressive—and still growing. 


T= lot next to The First National 


For Example .. . 


Many banks do this, that or the 
other thing—Christmas parties, 
school contacts, support for local 
causes, lobby displays — but the 
First of Leesburg does this and that, 
smoothly, thoroughly, pleasantly. It 
pays for officers’ memberships in 
civic organizations, furnishes leader- 
ship for their activities, contributes 
to their drives, and counts the cash 
they collect. 

Lobby displays of merchants’ 
wares are old stuff at the bank. 
Last fall 1955 tractor models were 
shown in the parking lot—with a 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 104) 
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THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION, DECEMBER 31, 1954 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . .. . $1,445,717,408.84 
U. S. Government Obligations . . 1,435,026,215.27 
State, Municipal and Other Securities 574,194,387.39 
73,968,157.26 
Accrued Interest Receivable . 14,623,963.13 
Customers’ Acceptance Liability 65,610,289.67 
Banking Houses . . 32,253,939.27 
Other Assets .. . 10,080,586.98 

$5,908,131,517.51 


Foreign Funds Borrowed .. . 2,819,688.91 
Reserves—Taxes and Expenses. . 33,694,813.50 
Other Liabilities . . . . . 24,097,963.22 
Acceptances Outstanding 102,486,330.98 

Less: In Portfolio . « « 31,170,917.71 
Capital Funds: 

Capital Stock. . . . $111,000,000.00 


(7,400,000 Shares —$15 Par) 
Surplus « 239,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits 47,264,939.73 
397,264,939.73 
$5,908,131,517.51 


United States Government and other securities carried at $399,770,124.00 were pledged 
to secure public and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 102) 


reminder that the First would finance 
the equipment. 

Advertising space, radio time and 
billboard ads, paid for by the bank, 
promote community affairs. 

Each morning a local nursery de- 
livers flowers to the First. Of course 
a sign mentioning the firm’s name 
is out front where folks can see it. 
And for years the bank has had a 
tank of free orange juice in its 
lobby. 

Good relations with people begin 
at home, so the bank offers many 


fringe benefits to the staff, including 
an incentive bonus plan and bank- 
paid insurance. 

At a post-remodeling open house 
it gave a potholder to each woman 
visitor. ‘When baking use this 
folder,” said a card. “When bank- 
ing use The First National Bank of 
Leesburg.” 

Several large companies needing 
payroll service mail their require- 
ments on Friday; on Saturday morn- 
ing the firms’ representatives drop 
a check into the drawer at the drive- 
in, pick up their cash at the window, 
thus cutting down traffic inside the 


ANOTHER OF THE 
MANY CLAIMS 


CREDIT LIFE INSURANCE 
DEBT CANCELLATION 
FIRE INSURANCE 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


BEING PAID IN 
SERVICE TO BANKING 
INSTITUTIONS AND 
THEIR CLIENTS 
BY COLORADO 
INSURANCE GROUP 


BYERS, TEXAS ... 


On July 16, 1954 a 32 year old 
man borrowed $2,290.66 from 
the First National Bank of Byers, 

Texas. On August 22, a little 
more than a month after the loan 
was made, the borrower became ill and 

died on that same day. The loan had 
been insured by Colorado Credit Life, 
and the debt of $2,290.66 was paid 
off in full by Colorado Credit Life. 
The deceased borrower’s family was 
spared the additional grief of worry 
and debt. The bank was spared the 
unpleasant necessity of having to col- 
lect the debt from the bereaved family. 


PAYS WHEN YOUR BORROWERS 
CAN’T ... PAYS IMMEDIATELY! 


COLORADO CREDIT LIFE 


COLORADO 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


COLORADO CREDIT 
> LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


We invite your questions and requests for information concerning 
our many types of insurance protection, wire or call collect to the 
Colorado Insurance Group Home Office in Boulder, Colorado. 


bank, much to the satisfaction of 
other customers. 

The Kiwanis Club keeps a gum 
machine in the bank; the Lions keep 
one in the lobby. And recently the 
Kiwanians were permitted to put a 
scale at an outside corner of the 
building. Receipts go to a fund for 
underprivileged children. 

(“This may seem trivial,” says 
President Rogers, ‘“‘but we’ve found 
it to be a great goodwill builder.”) 

There’s a lollypop for each young- 
ster who comes in. 


School Relations 


Last June the bank told the Lees- 
burg high school Class of 1954 that 
28 of its officers, directors and staff 
were graduates of the public school 
system. There’s a story in that... 

George H. Rast, vice-president and 
cashier, taught banking at the high 
school for several years. His stu- 
dents visited the bank—and numer- 
cus new employees, as well as much 
goodwill, resulted. 

Each graduating class gets a small 
plastic wallet-size copy of his or 
her diploma. “You’d be surprised,” 
says Mr. Rogers, ‘at how much 
they’re appreciated.” 

The president writes a personal, 
friendly letter to each graduate. 
Also, the bank advertises in the 
high school annual, telling the story 
of its close association with LHS. 
It likewise takes space in school 
programs, and provides the elemen- 
tary classes with maps of the United 
States. 

Last year it gave megaphones to 
the junior and senior highs. And in 
1953, in appreciation for the schools’ 
contributions to its staff, the First 
National presented an electric score- 
board. 

From time to time it has given 
used adding machines and other 
equipment to the business classes. 

It subscribes to BANKING for the 
school library. 


Lawyers ... and Watermelons 


“At least once a year,’’ reports 
Mr. Rogers, “we have a meeting of 
all the lawyers and judges in our 
county and one of the adjacent 
counties. The meeting usually starts 
with a reception, followed by a good 
dinner and an outstanding speaker. 

“All our literature urges that 
trust department prospects consult 
a lawyer. We’ve found that it pays 
to cooperate with the attorneys, and 
to let them know that we’re not 
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practising law, whether in the trust 
or department.” 

In 1954 the bank staged its 25th 
Florida Watermelon Festival. 


Business Builders 


There are direct business-building 
activities, too. Last July the bank 
increased its savings department in- 
terest rate from 11% to 244% ata 
time when deposits in that category 
were slightly over $900,000. 

“We figured,” says Mr. Rogers, 
“that we should at least double our 
savings in order to make up for 
the new rate. The results have been 
outstanding: our savings continue 
to grow. At present our time de- 
posits are two and a quarter million. 
We have reaped good dividends from 
this proof of our interest in the 
welfare of our savings depositors. 
It has brought wills and estates into 
the trust department and new busi- 
ness into other departments.” 


P.R. in Lending, Too 


Public relations works hard at the 
loan desks, too. In its commercial 
and consumer credit services the 
First tries to cover every need. 

“Frankly,” observes Mr. Rogers, 
“it’s harder to decline a loan in our 
bank than to make one. We have to 
make up a ‘decline report’ giving 
reasons for turning down the appli- 
cation. One copy goes into our daily 
file and is reviewed by all the officers; 
another goes to the chairman, and 
a third is included in the report to 
the directors. 

“T have always made a practice 
of telling the applicant why his loan 
is declined. After all, it’s the only 
fair thing to do. Anyway, it pays 
off for us. Our customers feel that 
if a loan is bankable, we’ll do our 
best to make it. By carefully re- 
viewing each application, we have 
built up a reputation all over. our 
section of the state. 

“We usually run from 40% to 
50% of our deposits in loans. I’m 
proud that we’re spoken of as a 
lending bank.” 

The First doesn’t have a house 
organ, but it does have Mrs. Belle 
S. Hamilton, assistant cashier, who 
handles the publicity. For more than 
10 years she has written a local 
newspaper column, “The Tell-Tale- 
Teller,” which is mailed to several 
hundred people. (Mrs. Hamilton 
also contributes “Around Our Bank”’ 
to BANKING.) 

The advertising budget runs from 
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$12,000 to $15,000, spent for direct 
mail, billboards, newspapers, radio, 
and lobby messages. There are mail- 
ing lists covering every home owner, 
every car owner in the county, 
screened prospects for the instal- 
ment loan department, nearly 1,100 
trust prospects, cattlemen and citrus 
growers in the area. 

Staff new business contests 
boosted the Christmas Club depart- 
ment—in fact, the number of cus- 
tomers more than doubled the first 
year. 

Last October the bank offered 
an azalea plant (its favorite ‘‘occa- 


sions” gift) to club members who 
brought their accounts to date. Many 
savers qualified. The offer of a ball- 
point pen imprinted ‘Member First 
National Bank of Leesburg, Fila., 
Christmas Club” yielded more than 
900 accounts. 


Yes, It Pays! 


Does all this “pay’—quite aside 
from the community benefits? Well, 
deposits and loans are up. Net profits 
are higher, despite the interest rate 
boost. 

When you like people they usually 
like you. 


PAT OFF 


Loans and Discounts . . >». 
Bank Premises. . . + 
Other Real Estate .. 
Other Assets. . « « . 
Capital Stock . . - $ 


Surplus . ... « 
Undivided Profits 


DEPOSITS 
Commercial and Savings . . 
Estates and Corporate Trust . 


Accrued Taxes, Interest, etc. 
Other Liabilities 


COMMERCIAL 


Member: Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Cleveland 


THE BANK FOR ALL THE PEOPLE 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION, DECEMBER 31, 1954 


ASSETS 
Cash on Hand andin Banks .., . 
United States Government Securities . 


State, Municipal and Other Securities, 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 


+ 0 $ 242,225,505.16 
488,292,791.64 


ee @ 


including 


eer 


124,618,933.53 
522,764,506.71 
3,087,371.66 
1.00 
5,464,793.11 


$1,386,453,902.81 


LIABILITIES 


17,500,000.00 
52,500,000.00 


ee 


10,268,037.06 


Capital Funds $ 80,268,037.06 


$1,250,113,244.63 
42,378,453.22 


1,292,491,697.85 


10,109,893.06 
3,584,274.84 


$1,386,453,902.81 


United States Government Securities carried at $122,206,483.40 are pledged tosecure U. S. Govern- 
ment Deposits and other Public Funds and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Assets are shown NET after deducting Valuation Reserves. 


Ohio’s Largest Bank 
welcomes individuals and corporations 
seeking new or additional banking services. 


62 CONVENIENT OFFICES 
Northern Ohio: 
Painesville Willoughby Bedford Solon 
Cleveland 
SAVINGS 


Largest branch banking system between New York and California 


TRUSTS 


737,745 SAVINGS AND CHECKING DEPOSITORS 


Federal Reserve System 
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Public Relations 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 42) 


services at REPUBLIC NATIONAL 


BANK in Dallas. 

Printed on heavy colored paper, 
the pieces are decorated with attrac- 
tively lettered titles and drawings of 
animals. On the left-hand inside 
page are two little stories or fables, 
each illustrated. The page at the 
right tells about a bank service. For 
example: 

“This is the story of a Grape, a 
Bone and a Loan,” appropriately il- 
lustrated, invites the reader with 
these two talelets: 


Fox one day spied a luscious grape 
—and jump and climb as best he 
could, it remained beyond his reach. 
At last he slunk off in disgust and 
consoled himself, “That grape was 
surely sour.” 

Dog one day found a juicy bone— 
and homeward bound he crossed a 
pond and saw another bone. He 
opened his mouth to snatch it up 
and lost the bone he had. Of course 
he ended his trip with less than when 
he started. 


Then comes the informal selling. 


Man one day saw a shiny car and 
decided to make it his own. Now 
he has the car he wants... and 
this is how he got it... . 

Unlike the fox and the dog, he 
knew there was a convenient, pleas- 


ant way to have what he needed, 
without giving up what he has, and 
with no need to settle for less than 
he wanted. He arranged for a Re- 
public National Bank Time Credit 
Loan... . 


In Brief 


Travel Booklet 


“Holiday in Europe” is the title 
of an attractive booklet published 
by the HARRIS TRUST AND SAVINGS 
BANK, Chicago, as a service to pro- 
spective travelers. The author is 
John A. Sparrow, manager of the 
foreign department. His 21 short 
chapters, ranging from plans for the 
trip to the return home, cover a 
European excursion rather thor- 
oughly. The booklet is being dis- 
tributed free to customers and 
friends of the bank. A table trans- 
lating European prices and curren- 
cies into U. S. dollars is inserted. 


“Thank 


First NATIONAL BANK in Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla., wrote a thank you 
letter to banks in other cities whose 
customers it had served. With the 
letter went a brochure covering the 
First’s services, a copy of the house 
organ, and notice that the recipient 
would get an autographed first edi- 
tion novel, In These Times, by Verlie 


An exhibit prepared by the A.B.A. Public Relations Council was shown at a 
recent business development conference sponsored by the Illinois Bankers As- 
sociation at Springfield. The display, featuring the Council’s PR material, is 
available to state associations and other interested groups. Examining it at 
the IBA meeting are, I. to r., C. A. Roberts, cashier, Anchor State Bank; D. C. 
Billian of BANKING’S Chicago office; L. B. Stapleton, cashier, First National 
Bank, New Berlin; and Donald B. Lewis, vice-president, The National Stock 
Yard’s National Bank, National City 


Forsyth, editor of the First’s 
“FINABA News.” 


Using the Bank 


THE DOMINION BANK, with head 
offices in Toronto, has issued ‘‘What’s 
in the Bank for You,” a booklet pro- 
moting a wide range of services. The 
pocket-size publication is illustrated 
and printed in two colors. Distribu- 
tion is through the branches. 


Shreveport Forum 


Practical information on wills, 
taxes, trusts, and estates was em- 
phasized at a forum for men and 
women conducted by the COMMErR- 
CIAL NATIONAL BANK of Shreveport, 
La. A local attorney discussed a 
selected subject at each session; 
then a panel of legal experts an- 
swered audience questions. Fourteen 
Shreveport attorneys volunteered to 
serve on the panels. 


Bank Aids Home-Sewers 


“Sew It, Suds It, and Save” was 
the theme of a “Do-It-Yourself”’ ex- 
hibit at the Murray Hill office of 
UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK, New 
York City. Several companies co- 
operated in daily demon- 
strations of clothes-making. 


Man and His Money” 


PEOPLES BANK & TRUST COMPANY, 
Westfield, N. J., had a four-meeting 
finance forum for men. The pro- 
gram, ‘A Man and His Money,” in- 
cluded talks on the business outlook, 
life insurance, investment planning, 
and wills, trusts, and taxes. Attend- 
ance averaged about 375. 


Trust Ads Keyed to Book 


THE PUGET SOUND NATIONAL BANK 
of Tacoma, Wash., is running a se- 
ries of trust department ads based 
on the book, Teach Your Wife to Be 


a Widow, written by Donald I. 
Rogers, financial editor of the New 
York Herald Tribune. The ads in- 
clude a notice about the book and 
a coupon offering a Reader’s Digest 
condensation of it. 


School Savings Leaders Guests 


Administrators of schools partici- 
pating in the school savings pro- 
gram of THE TRENTON (N.J.) SAV- 
ING FUND SOCIETY were guests at 
buffet suppers at the bank. They 
visited the mechanized tabulating 
department which handles the school 
program. 
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Bank of America 


TRUST 


NATIONAL {RUST Axe 


ASSOCIATION 


Condensed Statement of Condition December 31, 1954 


( Figures 0f Overseas Branches are as of December 24, 1954} 


Cash and Due from Banks 


United States Government Securities and Securities 


Guaranteed by the Government 
Federal Agency Securities . 


State, County, and Municipal Securities . 


Other Securities . 


$1,456,524,519.87 


2,414,191,925.87 
167,123,060.20 
565,439,454.38 
124,637,926.86 


Loans Guaranteed or Insured by the United 


States Government or its Agencies . 
Other Loans and Discounts . 
Bank Premises, Fixtures, etc. . 


Customers’ Liability on Letters of Credit, etc. ; 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources . 


TOTAL RESOURCES 


1,230,573,393.30 
2,812,738,751.23 
74,421,807.25 
275,838,505.00 
41,865,945.53 


$9,163,355,289.49 


LIABILITIES 


Capital 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits anil Reserves 


$ 


150,000,000.00 
200,000,000.00 
116,596,688.32 


TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS . 
Reserve for Possible Loan Losses . 


Demand 
DEPOSITS} Savings and Time. 
Liability for Letters of Credit, etc. . 


Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc.. 
TOTAL LIABILITIES 


$4,192,260,317.72 
4.078.274,433.42 


$ 466,596,688.32 
62,618,458.13 


8,270,534,751.14 


278,554,052.21 
85,051,339.69 


$9,163,355,289.49 


Main Offices in the two Reserve Cities of California 
SAN FRANCISCO e LOS ANGELES 
Branches throughout California 
Overseas branches: London, Manila, Tokyo, Yokohama, Kobe, Osaka, Bangkok, Guam 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation « Member Federal Reserve System 


Bank of America 
(International) 
Home Office—New York, N. Y. 
A wholly-owned subsidiary 
Condensed Statement of Condition December 31, 1954 


RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Battks 55,982,847.06 


United States Government 
Obligations 


Other Securities . 
Loans and Discounts . 


29,285,414.50 
47,976.62 
56,929,157.82 


Customers’ Liability on Letters of 
Credit, etc. . be 


Accrued Interest and Other 
Resources 


45,529,141.88 


631,796.18 


TOTAL RESOURCES $188,406,334.06 


LIABILITIES 


- $ 10,000,000.00 
3,000,000.00 


Capital . 
Surplus . 
Undivided 


Profits 943,555.55 


TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS. .$ 13,943,555.55 
Reserve for Possible Loan Losses . 807,299.64 
Deposits . - 126,558,914.27 
Liability for ilies of Credit, etc. 46,322,451.63 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. . 774, 112.97 


TOTAL LIABILITIES $188, 406,334.06 


COMBINED RESOURCES OVER 
$9,300,000,000 
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UNIon PLANTERS 
NATIONAL BANK 


Forward 
with 
Memphis 
Since 


CONDENSED STATEMENT 
At the Close of Business December 31, 1954 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks $ 89,323,757.36 
U.S. Government Securities 69,724,186.73 
Securities of Instrumental- 
ities of the United States 
Government 
State and Municipal Se- 
curities 
Stock in Federal Reserve 
Bank 600,000.00 
Other Securities 161,030.11 
Loans and Discounts ..... 152,832,846.37 
Banking Houses and Fix- 
tures (Main Office and 
Branches) . 
Customers’ Liability A/C 
Letters of Credit and 
Acceptances 
Accrued Interest Receivable 
Other Assets 


2,987 ,958.57 
14,539,889.24 


3,765,000.00 


6,971,145.28 
518,673.55 
413,631.70 


TOTAL ... .§341,837,718.91 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock. $ 6,000,000.00 
14,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits 2,253,170.97 


Surplus 


$ 22,253,170.97 


Reserve for Interest, Taxes 
and Expenses 


1,898,931.48 


Interest Collected but not 


Earned 1,125,045.08 


Letters of Credit and Ac- 
ceptances 


Other Liabilities 
Deposits 


6,971,145.28 


184,578.15 
309,404 ,847.95 


$341 837,718.91 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Offer Your Customers 
this BANK-BY-MAIL 


DuPlex DESK SET... 


Endorsement- 

Address Stamp 

and Stamp Pad is in- 
cluded with Set. 


Here’s a real incentive for banking-by-mail! You can 
offer the original DuPlex Stamp Outfit complete with 


attractive plastic desk set to your customers at modest 
cost. 


Acknowledged to be the best endorsement-address stamp 
on the market. DuPlex is now “‘way out in front’’ with 
this new desk set. Write immediately for our plan of 
sale and distribution. Be the first in your area to 
feature this unusual value. 


30 North LaSalle Street 
CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 


U. S. Patent DI70,286 with others pending 
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New Improved 


| Tellers’ Vault Truck 


New streamlined tubular steel frame- 
30” high 

New heavy gauge metal 
18” 
New large, 


shelves - 


smooth-rolling wheels 


Best for busy banks. Exclusive, im- 
proved features. A teller’s cash books 
and materials go easily and all at once 
into the. vault. Saves time... promotes 
efficiency. Shelves have 1%” raised edge 
to prevent spilling. Rear wheels swivel. 
Has hard-wearing, soft-tone aluminum 
finish. 
Shipped assembled - $49.50 
Order direct today from 


North Branch Chair Company 


Russia’s Collective Farms 


YECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE BEN- 

SON made some interesting com- 
parisons of Russian anc American 
farm producers in a recent address 
when he stated: 

“The failure of the collective 
farm system in Russia is the classic 
example of what complete regi- 
mentation can do to agriculture. A 
recent article on this subject in- 
dicates that the average Soviet fam- 
ily on a collective farm receives the 
equivalent of approximately $500 
per year, plus some additional pay- 
ments in food and other products. 
Five hundred dollars for an entire 
family! And this in what the Com- 
munist rulers describe as the peo- 
ple’s paradise. [Ep: The farm fam- 
ily’s median annual income in the 
U. S., in 1952, was $2,226.] There 
are reportedly some 50,000,000 farm 
workers on the 94,000 collective 
farms in Russia. They provide what 
is by our standards a low level of 
nutrition for a nation of more than 
200,000,000 people. Thus the Rus- 
sian farm worker produces food and 
fiber for himself and three or four 
other people. 

“In the United States we have ap- 
proximately 8,500,000 farm workers. 
Each of them turns out enough 
products to meet his own needs and 
those of 17 additional persons. This 
comparison of productivity does not 
end here, however, for the Amer- 
ican farm worker provides his cus- 
tomers with an infinitely more va- 
ried and nutritious diet than the 
average Soviet citizen enjoys.” 


The Red nations would probably 
find co-existence very pleasant if 
they could get a little of our long 
green. 

It’s a pretty hard job to run the 
country as cheaply in peace as we 
do in war. 


A tenant has about as hard a time 
collecting the rent as the landlord 
does. 


A great many nations think 
they’re showing their friendliness by 
offering to borrow money from us. 


We have a suspicion the old folks’ 
concern for the teenagers is heart- 
ily reciprocated. 
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Empathy 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 61) 


Not long ago I received a call 
from one of our bank’s supervisors 
requesting a few minutes’ time to 
discuss a departmental problem. As 
the person entered my office, I be- 
came immediately aware of a high 
degree of tension, and I noted the 
anxiety in her tones of voice. The 
tremor in the hands was further 
proof that here was a problem to be 
solved. The trivial point we were 
discussing was only subterfuge, yet 
I knew that unless I took the in- 
itiative the supervisor would leave 
after a few minutes’ conversation. 
This was a personal matter so I 
asked what turned out to be the 
“right” question. Our few minutes 
soon multiplied into an hour and a 
half, with the result that the emo- 
tion and its expression was com- 
pletely removed — cyst-like — from 
the discussion. Here was a person 
able to return to her job with a 
decision based on sound reasoning. 

It could have been easy to assume 
that the office problem had caused 
the signposts of tension, and unless 
handled properly, the individual 
might have withdrawn within her- 
self and continued to live with a 
problem that could have caused a 
restimulation of a chronic physical 
ailment. 


Solution — Dollar Savings 


Early recognition and solution of 
emotional or mental disturbances 
can result in actual dollar savings 
for our banks! Industry has recog- 
nized the importance of this phase 
of employee relations by making 
part- or full-time psychiatrists avail- 
able to employees. Where an or- 
ganization is not large enough to 
provide the service of a specialist, 
great care should be taken in the 
selection of an interviewer. 

Personal problems, economic dif- 
ferences, and job efficiency are very 
closely allied. As we watch the in- 
dividual’s behavior and note how he 
handles himself—whether applicant 
or employee—we can detect through 
the use of empathy key points that 
will help build a healthier and hap- 
pier work force. 

Communication is the key in the 
lock to better understanding—per- 
son to person, group to group, na- 
tion to nation. Empathy is the gold 
key to better communication in solv- 
ing bank personnel problems. 
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Hatement of Condition 


AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS DECEMBER 31, 1954 


RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks. . 
U. S. Government Securities . 


Obligations of 
Federal Agencies . 


State and Municipal Securities 
Other Bonds and Securities 
Loans and Discounts 

Federal Reserve Bank Stock 


Bank Buildings, Vaults, 
Furniture and Fixtures, etc. 


Interest Earned Not Received. ....... 
Customers’ Liability under 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances 
TOTAL. 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock 
Surplus... 
Undivided Profits. 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. . . . 
Discount Collected Not Earned 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances 
Deposits 


$188,882,537.89 
192,420,029.94 


10,810,949.29 
72,661,259.69 
1,647,105.00 $466,421,881.81 
333,155,896.86 
1,080,000.00 


8,202,760.08 
2,503,071.64 


3,201,691.95 
$814,565, 302.34 


$ 16,000,000.00 
20,000,000.00 
16,499,285.39 $ 52,499,285.39 
6,393,630.49 
3,607,091.72 
3,201,691.95 
748,863,602.79 
$814,565,302.34 
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5 STATEWIDE 
OFFICES 


SEATTLE - FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK 


hington’s Statewide Banking System 
yes This Busy Corner of America 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


LAWRENCE M. ARNOLD DON H. WAGEMAN 
Chairman Chairman, Executive Committee 
FRANK E, JEROME, President 
J. H. BALLINGER L. C. HENRY VOLNEY RICHMOND, Jr. 
HENRY BRODERICK CHARLES H. INGRAM WILBUR W. SCRUBY 
F. H. BROWNELL, Jr. ERIC A. JOHNSTON ALFRED SHEMANSKI 
CHARLES F. CLISE RICHARD E. LANG ELBRIDGE H. STUART 
EARL D. DORAN CLARENCE D. MARTIN J. A. SWALWELL 
JOEL E. FERRIS RUSSELL MILLER GEORGE VAN WATERS 
O. D. FISHER B. A. PERHAM KATHERYN WILSON 
W. G. REED 


Plywood 


production in this re- 
gion hit an all-time 
high in 1954 of 3 bil- 
lion, 800 million 
square feet, 50% a- 
bove 1950 and 3 times 
greater than 1945— 
another example of 
Progress in “This Busy 
Corner of America.” 
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BADGE 714 
starring Jack Webb 


SYNDICATED 
AUDIENCE-GETTERS 


can sell 


banking 


services 


For banks 
: —and a broad variety of 
Adventures of me other advertisers—these 
THE FALCON proven-great programs have 
starring Charles McGraw ~ delivered enormous audiences 
in market after market. 


Always, the cost per thousand 
has been unusually low— 


characteristic of NBC Film 
Division shows. 


Find out more about these 
fine programs that can be 
yours. at local market prices. 
Call or write for brochures 
on each of these great hits. 

© Ask also for an industry 
study on how you can use TV 
best to sell banking services. 


NBC FILM DIVISION 


SERVING ALL SPONSORS... SERVING ALL STATIONS 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. © Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. * Sunset & Vine Sts., 
Hollywood, Calif. © In Canada: RCA Victor, 225 Mutual St., Toronto; 1551 Bishop St., Montreal 
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: News for Country Bankers 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 68) 


them via the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration. 

Since then, Valley National and 
certain other local institutions have 
worked out streamlined methods of 
cooperating with this type of credit 
grant. The digest emphasizes that 
application on the borrower’s part 
must be made through his local 
Farmers Home Administration office. 

Basically, a qualified borrower 
can use his loan money to: (a) Pay 
the cash costs for equipment, sup- 
plies, and services directly related 
to water development and soil con- 
servation practices; (b) acquire a 
source of water to be used on land 
the applicant owns (or is acquir- 
ing); and (c) purchase land for 
sites or rights-of-way upon which a 
water or drainage facility will be 
located. 

The program calls for the bor- 
rower to make his payments to his 
nearest FHA office but, by involv- 
ing banking institutions, the FHA 
is bringing into play its knowledge 
of local agricultural conditions. 


Study of Country Bank 


HE 10th in a series of Kansas 
Rural Institution studies by F. 
D. Farrell, president emeritus of 


Junius L. Crossett, president of the 
Moscow (Tenn.) Savings Bank, below, 
was named man of the year in agricul- 
ture by the Memphis Agricultural Club 
“for service far beyond the call of duty 
to agriculture and conservation in the 
Memphis area.” Mr. Crossett was the 
first man in the Mid-South to start 
active organization of farmers in co- 
operative creek watershed conservation 


efforts 


February 1955 


the Kansas State College, Manhat- 
tan, is of a country bank, The 
Thomas County National Bank, 
Colby, Kansas, founded in 1886. 

This study was published as Cir- 
cular 312 by the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station of the Kansas 
State College of Agriculture and 
Applied Science. 

In his introduction, President Far- 
rell states that “services provided 
by the country bank are essential 
to the well-being of the modern 
rural community. Self-sufficient 
pioneer communities had little need 


for bank services, but as_ special- 
ization brought interdependence 
those services came to be _ indis- 
pensable.”’ 

The author sketches the broad 
outlines of the environment of The 
Thomas County National Bank, the 
agricultural community, the people, 
and the three stages of develop- 
ment of the bank. It started first 
as a private bank, later it was a 
state bank, and was chartered as a 
national bank on May 12, 1927. The 
many services given by the bank 
are also discussed in detail. 


AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS DECEMBER 31, 1954 


DIRECTORS 


HERBERT D. IVEY 
Chairman of the Board 


Roy A. BRITT 
President 


CARL E. BAKER 

MILO W. BEKINS 

W. J. BOYLE 

WALTER H. BUTLER 
RALPH J. CHANDLER 
EUGENE P. CLARK 
DWIGHT L. CLARKE 

T. B. COSGROVE 

A. M. DUNN 

ERNEST E. DUQUE 
ROBERT E. HUNTER 

L. O. IVEY 

EARLE M. JORGENSEN 
KENNETH T. NORRIS 
RUDOLPH A. PETERSON 
SAMUEL K. RINDGE 
WILLIAM S. ROSECRANS 
W. A. SIMPSON 
KENNETH B. WILSON 


| RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . P 

United States Government Securities . 

State, County and a al Bonds 

Other Bonds’ 

Loans and Discounts. 

Federal Reserve Bank Stock 

Stock in Commercial Fireproof Build- 
ing Co.—Head Office Building . 

Bank Premises, Furmiture and Fix- 

ures, and Safe Deposit Vaults (In- 
cluding Branches ) 

Other Real Estate Owned . 

Customers’ Liability under Letters of 
Credit and Acceptances . 

Earned Interest Receivable 

Other Resources 


TOTAL 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock . $ 5,000,000.00 

Surplus . 10,000,000.00 

Undivided Profits . 5,367,262. 2.82 


Reserves for Interest, Taxes and 
Expenses 
Discount Collected—Unearmed 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances 
Other Liabilities 
Deposits 
TOTAL 


$ 98,807,100.56 
184,010,046.03 
15,819,238.71 
50,001.00 
120,497 ,322.22 
450,000.00 


348,500.00 
3,978,202.81 
16,713.72 
816,410.37 


1,359,269.61 
145,921.52 


($426,298,726.55 


$ 20,367,262.82 


2,325,412.96 
1,541,313.99 
816,410.37 
427,857.38 
400,820,469.03 


$426,298,726.55 


Head Office: Fifth & Spring Streets, Los Angeles 


Hill Street Office: 736 So. Hill Street 


Subway Terminal Office: 439 So. Hill Street 


36 conveniently located Branches throughout Los Angeles 


Our 65th Year 


Citizens National 
TRUST & SAVINGS Bank 


OF LOS ANGELES 
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In his conclusion, Mr. Farrell 
states that “prominent among the 
managerial personnel are represen- 
tatives of three generations of the 
Ferguson family, who together have 
given 87 man-years of service to 
the bank, and several other men 
and several women who have con- 
tributed significantly to the bank’s 
success and usefulness.” Present of- 
ficers include W. D. Ferguson, pres- 
ident, and David Ferguson, execu- 
tive vice-president. The ancestral 
co-founder of the bank was W. S. 
Ferguson, who served the bank first 


as. cashier and later as president for 
a period of 30 years. 

Mr. Farrell reports that he is now 
making a study of a rural inde- 
pendent telephone company. There 
are still 349 telephone companies in 
Kansas. 


“The Young Farmer” 


HE first issue of The Young 
Farmer, published by General 
Mills as a service to agriculture, car- 
ries an article on the financial aid 
offered by banks to the farmers, 
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CINCINNATI, 
Statement as of December 31, 1954 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 
United States Bonds 

State and Municipal Bonds 
Other Bonds and Securities 
Loans and Discounts 
Banking Premises Owned 
Other Real Estate 


Income Accrued Receivable and Prepaid Expense 


Other Resources 


OHIO 


$ 74,041,349.36 
* 126,297,050.13 
11,982,090.47 
6,720,614.37 
100,861,875.98 
3,698,537.08 
48,041.59 
844,342.74 
446,671.00 


$324,940,572.72 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock (320,000 shares) 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS 
Reserve for Dividends, Interest, Taxes, etc 
DEPOSITS: 


*Commercial, Bank and Savings 
U. S. Government 


*Includes $4,374,451.77 of Trust Money on deposit in the Banking Department, which under the pro- 
visions of the Banking Law, of the State of Ohio, Section 1107.12, is a Preferred Claim against the 


Assets of the Bank. 


DIRECTORS 


WALTER C. BECKJORD 

President, The Cincinnati Gas and Electric Co. 
POWEL CROSLEY, JR. 

President, The Cincinnati Baseball Club Co. 
JOHN J. EMERY 

President, Emery Industries, Inc. 
JAMES McB. GARVEY 

President, The American Laundry Machinery Co. 
JOSEPH S. GRAYDON 

Graydon, Head and Ritchey, Attorneys 
E. WEBSTER HARRISON 

Partner, Harrison & Co. 
JOHN B. HOLLISTER 

Taft, Stettinius & Hollister, Attorneys 
LOUIS L. KAUFMAN 

Sec. and Treas., Wm. J. Herbert Realty Co. 
RICHARD E. LeBLOND 

President, The R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Co. 
WILLIAM L. McGRATH 

President, The Williamson Heater Co. 
WILLIAM H. MOONEY 

President, Cincinnati Development & Mfg. Co. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION—MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


EDWARD W. NIPPERT 


GEORGE A. RENTSCHLER 


JOHN J. ROWE 


$ 8,000,000.00 
12,500,000.00 
2,740,061.51 


$ 23,240,061.51 | 
3,268,193.17 


291,019,122.51 
7,348,026.56 
65,168.97 


Vice President and Trust Officer 


DANIEL J. O’CONOR 
President, The Formica Company 


Chairman of Board, Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp. 


President 
CARL J. SCHMIDLAPP 
HAROLD T. SIMPSON 
President, Printing Machinery Corp. 
LEONARD S. SMITH, JR. 
President, The National Marking Machine Co. 
ETHAN B_ STANLEY 
Ch. of Board, The Amer. Laundry Machinery Co. 


WILLIAM A. STARK 
Emeritus 
CLIFFORD R. WRIGHT 
President, The Cincinnati Equitable Insurance Co. 


entitled ‘‘Use It Right and Borrowed 
Money Will Pay Dividends.” 

This article is illustrated with 
three cartoons depicting a banker 
as others see him. The first shows 
him as old money bags; the sec- 
ond, as an irresponsible fellow 
throwing money around; and the 
third, as a friend and counselor. 

The author first explains tiat 
bankers have changed and that 
technological advances and stabili- 
zation of agriculture have made the 
capable farmer a Grade A credit 
risk. He then sketches the steps to 
take in getting a loan and ends up 
by telling his readers that there are 
several Government agencies and 
cooperative credit associations lo- 
cated in each county. 

This magazine will be published 
seasonally and is intended prima- 
rily for vocational agriculture stu- 
dents. For the present, distribution 
is limited to Vo-Ag teachers. 


Scholarships for 4-H Girls 


T its quarterly meeting in Or- 

lando, the executive council of 
the Florida Bankers Association ap- 
proved two annual scholarship 
awards to be made to outstanding 
girls in the 4-H Club and Future 
Homemakers organizations, accord- 
ing to C. J. Kimball, FBA president 
and chairman of the board, First 
National Bank, Miami. 

Mr. Kimball stated that “the pur- 
pose of these FBA scholarship 
awards is to provide encouragement 
and inspiration and some financial 
assistance to girls who might not 
otherwise seek higher education to 
pursue their academic studies and 
interest in home economics through 
to graduation at a school of higher 
learning in Florida. Future Home- 
maker and 4-H Club girls who are 
high school seniors now completing 
four years in their respective or- 
ganizations, and who are outstand- 
ing in leadership, scholarship, char- 
acter, personality, and achievement 
activities are eligible for the annual 
award of $100 each.” 

The awarding of these scholar- 
ships follows a similar plan now in 
effect with 4-H Club boys and Fu- 
ture Farmers organizations. 

Details of the awards- were worked 
out by the Agricultural Committee 
of the Florida Bankers Association, 
of which John T. Canno, vice-presi- 
dent, Barnett National Bank, De- 
land, is chairman. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 114) 
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must your bank 


take my home? 


How can you answer a confused, broken-hearted widow? 

How can you avoid this pitfall in customer relations? The 

simple solution is Federal’s Mortgage Redemption Plan, protecting 
both your customers and you. Customers like Federal’s 

plan because the low, low cost is simply added to 

their monthly payments. Banks like it because of Federal’s 


streamlined procedure. Write today for complete information. 


Federal Offers You: 

A Custom Designed Plan based on careful study of your oper- 
ations. Proven Customer Appeal. Simplified Streamlined 
Procedure. Complete Flexibility including Health and Accident 
Coverage. Prompt Service. All Promotional Aids. HIGHEST 
RATING. See Best’s and Dunne’s For Reasons Why Federal 
Enjoys Their Unqualified Recommendation. 


COMPLETE CREDIT LIFE AND DISABILITY PLANS ALSO 
AVAILABLE FOR YOUR INSTALLMENT LOAN DEPARTMENT 


FEDERAL 


LIFE and CASUALTY COMPANY 


PERSONAL PROTECTION 
SINCE 1906 


JOHN H. CARTON 
President 


HAROLD L. BUCK 


Vice President and Manager 
Credit Insurance Division 


WOLVERINE-FEDERAL TOWER, BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN e¢ REGIONAL SERVICE OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 
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| OFFER COMPLETE 
NUMISMATIC SERVICE 


OLD COINS 
RARE COINS 
GOLD COINS 


Bought—Sold—Appraised 


UNITED STATES, FOREIGN, AND 
ANCIENT COINS PURCHASED. 


I will buy any quantity of this ma- 
terial, from coins worth a small pre- 
mium over face or their intrinsic 
value to the greatest rarities. Gold 
coins of Numismatic value especially 
desired. No coin or collection too small 
to receive prompt, courteous considera- 
tion; no collection too large to be 
purchased for cash. 


ExpertAppraisalService 


No charge for office appraisals. 


One of the world’s 
For Sale largest and most 
complete stocks of Coins, Tokens, 
Medals, and Paper Money to select 
from. Many items from famous 
collections in this country as well 
as Europe. Correspondence invited. 


JAMES KELLY 


Third & Broadway, DAYTON, OHIO 


Reference:—Dun & Bradstreet 
Winters National Bank, Dayton, Ohio 


LEADING 
INDEPENDENT 
AND CHAIN 
BANKS 


HOLDS 
$125 
te TO 50c 


COIN CHANGER 


“The Lowest Priced Modern Changer” 


Over one quarter of the nation’s leading 
banks now using. More than 450 in use 
in one large Western bank chain. Sim- 
plifies change handling. Sturdy alumi- 
num, gray hammertone finish. Parts and 
workmanship guaranteed. 


A TRIAL WILL CONVINCE YOU. 
See your dealer or write factory 
for 15 day free trial. 
With roll-out base — $22.50 extra, 


plus tax. (Model 1107 with silver 
dollar key — $70, plus tax) 


| member banks, 
| cies, colleges, and a select list of 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 112) 


J. §. Bridwell Awards 


Texas ranchers re- 


ceived p.aques at the fifth an- 
nual Bridwell Soil Builders Award 


| banquet in Wichita Falls. In his in- 
| troductory remarks as emcee, Judge 


H. W. Fillmore, president, Wichita 
Falls Chamber of Commerce, said 
that “if there ever was a friend of 


| the farmer and the soil, it’s J. S. 
| Bridwell.” 


Mr. Bridwell, who’is a director of 
The First National. Bank, Wichita 
Falls, oil producer, rancher, and 
conservation champion, annually 
gives more than $5,000 in soil con- 
servation awards. 

J. C. Porter, farm and ranch 
manager, First National Bank, in- 
troduced the guests and presented 


the special awards. 


New Forestry Handbook 


HE Louisiana Bankers Associa- 
tion’s Forestry Committee has 
published A Handbook on Forestry 
for Bankers and distributed it to 
agricultural agen- 


individuals. Robert D. Schaefer, 


| president of the Merchants & 
| Farmers Bank & Trust Co., Lees- 
| ville, is chairman of the Forestry 


Committee. 
The content of the handbook is 
presented under these main head- 


| ings: “Importance of Forestry to 


the Economy of Louisiana’; “Im- 
portance of Reforestation, Forest 
Management, and Forestry Prac- 
tices’’; “Conditions and Factors 
Presently Adverse to Expansion of 
Reforestation in Louisiana’; “Effect 
of Full Forestry Production on the 
Economic Welfare of Louisiana”; 


“Bankers’ Role in Supporting the 
Reforestation Movement in Louisi- 
ana’; “Organizations and Agencies 
Working in the Reforestation Move- 
ment in Louisiana’; “Services and 
Assistances Rendered by These Or- 
ganizations and Agencies in Carry- 
ing Out the Reforestation Program”; 
“Importance of Public Opinion to a 
Successful Reforestation Program”’; 
“Opportunity for Good Public Rela- 
tions by Banks Participating in the 
Reforestation Program”; ‘‘Refor- 
estation Program One of Educa- 
tion”; and “The Bank’s Place in 
This Program.” 


Farm Exhibit Draws Crowd 


HE important role played by New 
Jersey’s banks in the economy of 
the state was told graphically in 
the exhibit displayed by the New 
Jersey Bankers Association at the 
New Jersey Mid-Atlantic Farm 
Show held in Atlantic City. 

Blown-up photographs of typical 
New Jersey farm scenes drew at- 
tention to the banks’ message which 
urged visitors to “Know Your Bank” 
and the services it offers. 

Four U. S. Savings Bonds were 
awarded the winners of the draw- 
ing on the last day of the show. 
Nearly 10,000 Farm Show visitors 
took a chance on the bonds and 
picked up a lucky penny. 

Also on display were the trophy 
bowls to be presented by the NJBA 
to the four New Jersey 4-H Club 
members who will be sent by the 
NJBA to the National 4-H Club 
Camp in Washington in June. 

The exhibit was staffed by mem- 
bers of the association’s Committee 
on Agriculture, who answered the 
public’s questions and passed out 
educational material on New Jersey 
banks and banking. 


The New Jersey bankers’ exhibit at the Mid-Atlantic Farm Show in Atlantic City 
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Directors’ Responsibilities 


A Continuing Information Program of the 


Virginia Bankers Association 


The author is secretary of the Vir- 
ginia Bankers Association. 


HAT about the future, person- 
WV neiwise” Your bank may be 

in pretty good shape today. Is 
it going to stay that way? Where are 
you going to look for the replace- 
ment for your key executive? If you 
replace him with another employee, 
who is going to replace the replace- 
ment? Directors of Virginia banks 
have been hearing the answers to 
these and many more questions on 
personnel administration and man- 
agement succession through the de- 


RAWLEY F. DANIEL 


vices of a unique flannel board pro- 
gram designed exclusively for di- 
rectors. 

Continuing a series starting two 
years ago, in which general directors’ 
responsibilities and opportunities 
were discussed, the Virginia Bankers 
Association is now presenting Phase 
II of its program of director infor- 
mation; entitled “It’s Your Team.” 

This is how it works: 

A number of bankers, selected be- 
cause of their speaking ability and 


freedom to travel, have formed teams 
of three each. These teams have been 
furnished with flannel boards and 
visual materials which enable them 
to present in a graphic manner the 
specific responsibilities of directors 
in the field of personnel administra- 
tion. 

Some technical assistance for the 
program was furnished through the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond 
in cooperation with the Committee 
on Groups and Clearing Houses of 
the Virginia Bankers Association. 
“It’s Your Team” has been presented 
before most of the regional clearing 


LEFT: P. Henry Poehler, assistant vice-president, The State- 
Planters Bank and Trust Company, Richmond, completes a 
brief review of over-all directors’ responsibilities preparatory 
to having another team member continue presentation of the 
specific responsibilities in personnel administration. 


BELOW, LEFT: Stating that personnel represent a big in- 
vestment in any bank, H. Hill Sandidge, assistant cashier, 
Central National Bank, Richmond, illustrates the results 
of good planning in the personnel department. 


BELOW, RIGHT: After stating that executive succession is a 
responsibility in all banks, A. E. Haydon, a team member, 
presents the results of an informal survey to illustrate his 
point. Mr. Haydon is assistant vice-president, The Bank of 
Commerce and Trusts, Richmond. 


Altogether, 27 Virginia bankers from all parts of the state 
are members of the director information team, whose work 
is described in the accompanying article. The three whose 
pictures appear here were invited by the state association, 
because they were quickly available, to act as team members 
in these illustrations for BANKING. 
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Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 BROADWAY 
FIFTH AVE. AT 44th ST. 
40 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 


MADISON AVE. AT 60th ST. 


LONDON ¥_ PARIS 
BRUSSELS 


Condensed Statement of Condition, December 31, 1954 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and Due 


from Banks and Bankers . . 
U. S. Government Obligations . . . 
Loans and Bills Purchased . . 
Public Securities . .. . 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank . 
Other Securities and Obligations 
Credits Granted on Acceptances 
Accrued Interest and Accounts 
Receivable . 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages 
Bank Premises . . . 


. $ 52,548,095.39 

9,000,000.00 
58,024,405.87 
44,949,206.50 


. $ 547,650,052.99 
990,949,761.82 
- 1,369,320,780.12 


12,597,053.23 
1,002,070.43 


178,120,831.42 


8,164,636.56 
« $3,094,206,062.91 


LIABILITIES 


Capital (5,000,000 shares - $20 par) . 
Undivided Profits . . . 
Total Capital Funds 
Deposits . . 
Foreign Funds Borrowed ; 


Acceptances . - $ 61,745,719.79 


Less: Own Acceptances Held for 


- $100,000,000.00 
200,000,000.00 
100,598,028.39 


$ 400,598,028.39 
2,600,445,255.94 | 
975,000.00 | 


14,337,964.93 


$ 47,407,754.86 


Regular. 
Extra. 

Items in Transit with Foreign 
Branches .. . 

Reserve for Expenses and Taxes 

Other Liabilities. 

Total Liahilisies 


Securities carried at $141,235,190.74 in the above statement are pledged to qualify for 
fiduciary powers, to secure public moneys as required by law, and for other purposes. 


J. LUTHER CLEVELAND 
Chairman of the Board 


WILLIAM L. KLEITZ 
President 


4,000,000.00 
2,500,000.00 


2,505,880.09 
26,784,672.16 
8,989,47 1.47 


92,187,778.58 
- $3, 094,206,062.91 


THOMAS P. JERMAN 
Vice-President 


DIRECTORS 


GEORGE G. ALLEN Chairman of the Board, 


Duke Power Company 
J. LUTHER CLEVELAND Chairman of the Board 
W. PALEN CONWAY 


CHARLES P. COOPER President, 
The Presbyterian Hospital in the City of New York 


WINTHROP M. CRANE, JR. Chairman of the 
Board, Crane & Co., Inc., Dalton, Mass. 


STUART M. CROCKER Chairman of the Board, 
The Columbia Gas System, Inc. 


of Davis Polk Wardwell 
Sunderland & Kiendl 
CHARLES E. DUNLAP President, 
The Berwind-W bite Coal Mining Company 
WALTER S. FRANKLIN President, 
The Long Island Rail Road Company 


W. ALTON JONES Chairman of the Board, 
Cities Service Company 


JOHN W. DAVIS 


CORNELIUS F. KELLEY Chairman of the Board, 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
WILLIAM L. KLEITZ President 
CHARLES S. MUNSON Chairman of the Board, 
Air Reduction Company, Inc. 

WILLIAM C. POTTER 
GEORGE E. ROOSEVELT of Roosevelt & Son 
CARROL M. SHANKS President, 
The Prudential Insurance Company of America 
EUGENE W.STETSON Chairman, Executive 
Committee, Illinois Central Railroad Company 
KENNETH C. TOWE President, 
American Cyanamid Company 
THOMAS J. WATSON Chairman of the Board, 
International Business Machines Corporation 
CHARLES E. WILSON Trustee, 
The Ford Foundation 


ROBERT W. WOODRUFF Chairman, 
Executive Committee, The Coca-Cola Company 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


house associations of the Virginia 
Bankers Association and, generiilly, 
at dinner meetings. Both response 
and attendance have been excellent, 
and already many banks and bank 
directors are approaching the office 
of the association for additional in- 
formation and assistance to solve 
their particular problems in this 
field. 

Tied in with Phase I of the pro- 
gram, which was entitled “Banking 
cn You,” directors are once again re- 
minded that they have grave respon- 
sibilities. It is graphically pointed 
out that they are responsible for the 
general policies of their bank. They 
are also reminded that their func- 
tion is to elect bank officers, define 
duties, and, if necessary, fire em- 
ployees. 


A Bank Is Built 


During the course of the program 
and through the use of cardboard 
devices placed on a flannel board, a 
bank is built before the eyes of those 
attending the programs. Starting 
with the foundation, simulated steel 
girders are placed in position one by 
one outlining the directors’ responsi- 
bilities in training, appraisal, super- 
vision, security, selection, working 
conditions, and salary. 

Directors are also reminded that 
the personnel in banks represent one 
of the major investments within a 
bank’s over-all portfolio. A typical 
case history of a bank which has 
potential as well as already existent 
personnel problems is presented, and 
positive suggestions for the solution 
of these problems are provided. 

There is no question, says the asso- 
ciation, but what executive succes- 
sion is the directors’ responsibility. 
In looking at an informal survey of 
some 317 banks in the State of Vir- 
ginia, it was pointed out that, among 
the chief executive officers, only 54 
are under the age of 50, while 135 are 
between the ages of 50 and 59, and 
128 chief executive officers are 60 
years of age or older. Through infor- 
mation of this kind, the program un- 
derscores the need for concern in all 
banks of all sizes for executive suc- 
cession. 

A well-rounded plan is recom- 
mended as the solution and the team 
members attempt to present a plan 
that is completely acceptable in the 
average size bank. If slanted at all, 
the goal of the association has been 
to point the entire program in the 
direction of small banks, but, accord- 
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ing to a director of one of the largest 
bank s in the state, “There is sound This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of offers to buy any of these securities. 
advice and red meat in this program The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 
for every man in Virginia directly or NEW_ISSUE January 6, 1955 
indirectly interested in the welfare of 
commercial banking.” 403 ’ 082 Shares 

In continuing the presentation of 
the well-rounded program, a well Marine Midland Corporation 
rounded program is actually con- 
structed before the very eyes of the 
audience. It emphasizes such im- 
portant elements as understanding, 
proper working environment, individ- Convertible through January 15, 1965 
ual development, job rotation, special j i 
assignments, customer calls, contin- Holders of the Company’s outstanding Common Stock are being 
uing education, association work, offered the right to subscribe at $50 per share for the above shares at 
community service, and salary. the rate of one share for each eighteen shares of Common Stock held 

Concerning salary, the program of record on January 5, 1955. Subscription Warrants will expire at 
says: “A big salary in and of itself 3:30 P.M., Eastern Standard Time, on January 24, 1955. & 
would not necessarily keep a man The several Underwriters have agreed, subject to certain conditions, 
happy in the absence of these other to purchase any unsubscribed shares and, both during and following 

! the subscription period, may offer shares of Preferred Stock as set 

features, but, on the other hand, op- 


; nee forth in the Prospectus. 
portunity, recognition, and all the 


t will not keep him ha unless 
ae i P ii PPy * Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the 
he is adequately paid. Continuing, several underwriters, including the undersigned, only in States 
: P in: which such underwriters are qualified to act as dealers in 
the program reminds directors that securities and in which the Prospectus may legally be distributed. 
they should recognize the fact that 
providing for executive succession is 
not just a current expense, but also 


an investment in the future. 


4% Cumulative Preferred Stock 


(Par Value $50 Per Share) 


The First Boston Corporation Union Securities Corporation 


Schoellkopf, Hutton & Pomeroy, Inc. Granbery, Marache & Co. 
Pertinent Questions 

Concluding the program, a model 
board of directors is placed on the 


This Machine 
veloped and made workable a per- eS 
sonnel development plan. The audi- Slash es Costs BC % 


ence is told that the efforts of this 
group merit first prize because of 
their prompt and effective action in 


recognizing a need and establishing STUFFS ENVELOPES PERFORMS | Qwners Rate Speed, Ease 


promptly an adequate program. Then FIVE OTHER OPERATIONS and Control Even More 
the closing speaker asks, “Do you ¢ Gathers 1 to 8 enclosures : 
feel secure about the future manage- Stutis enewagas Important than Savings 


. Seals envelopes 
ment and detailed operations in your | ¢ Meters postage or prints 
dici 


| indicia H 
bank ? Do you have a good personnel 
policy? Do you have a well-rounded 
development plan in your bank?” 
Bank directors are being told that | 


they must live with the answers. | INSERTING 


It is estimated that before its 


conclusion perhaps 1,500 directors | & MAILI AG 


will be given an opportunity to view | MACHINE 


the ti AS mentioned, all = More Important Than Economy Say 
rangements in connection with it | Owners: The fact that we reach job- 
have been developed through the | bers — retailers almost overnight 

bead : contributes to sales ... We enjoy 
association's Committee on Groups complete control — no longer de- - por 
and Clearing Houses, of which pend on hand workers... No more ‘earn More... Ask us to prepare a 


; ice- | confusion, no more overtime —  time-cost study showing your savings. 
Charles E. Moore, Jr., assistant vice Also, write for Wider Horizons with 
president, State-Planters Bank and | as silk. Mechanized Mailing. 


Trust Company of Richmond, is 
chairman. Art work, production, | INSERTING AND MAILING MACHINE CO. 
printing and some technical assis- PHILLIPSBURG, NEW JERSEY 

tance were furnished by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Richmond. 


GATHERS ENCLOSURES INSERTS INTO ENVELOPE SEALS ENVELOPE PRINTS POSTAGE INDICIA COUNTS & STACKS 
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THE ROYAL BANK 


OF CANADA 


Head Office, Montreal 


JAMES MUIR 
Chairman and President 
T. H. ATKINSON 
Vice President and General Manager 


Condensed Annual Statement 
as on 30th November, 1954 


ASSETS 


Cash on hand and due from banks (including items in transit)... 

Government of Canada and provincial government securities, 
not exceeding market value 

Municipal and other securities, not exceeding market value 

Call loans, fully secured 


Total quick assets 
Mortgages and hypothecs insured under the N.H.A. (1954) 
Liabilities of customers under acceptances, guarantees and 
letters of credit 
Other assets 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits 
Acceptances, guarantees and letters of credit 
Other liabilities 


Total liabilities to the public 
Capital paid up 
Rest Account 
Undivided profits 


Over 800 Branches 


$ 467,429,065 


969,888,546 
288,188,034 
156,395,203 


$1,881,900,848 
1,031,626,844 
22,672,390 
24,194,181 


59,349,565 
7,152,016 


$3,026,895,844 


$2,797,548, 149 
59,349,565 
23,064,466 

$2,879,962,180 
41,809,863 

103,619,726 
1,504,075 


$3,026,895,844 


IN CANADA, ARGENTINA, BRAZIL, BRITISH GUIANA, BRITISH HONDURAS, 

COLOMBIA, PERU, URUGUAY, VENEZUELA, CUBA, HAITI, PUERTO RICO, 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, BRITISH WEST INDIES. OFFICES IN NEW YORK, 
LONDON AND PARIS. CORRESPONDENTS THE WORLD OVER. 


London Branches 
2 Cockspur S.W.1 
Auxiliary in France 
THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA (FRANCE) 
Paris 


6 Lothbury, E. C. 2 


NEW YORK AGENCY 
68 William Street 


JOSEPH W. GANANN 
WALTER H. SHARPE 
Agents 
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Automation 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45) 


and proposed integrated action in the 
field by both the manufacturers and 
the banks. The latter two sections are 
highly technical information on bank 
requirements for successful auto- 
matic handling of checks and savings 
accounts. 

After reviewing the communica- 
tion, the manufacturers are re- 
quested to send certain data on their 
interest and facilities in the bank 
automation field to the two commit- 
tees. Based on this information, the 
A.B.A. hopes te establish a program 
by which research experts of the va- 
rious manufacturers can meet to set 
up joint basic specifications for the 
automatic equipment. Using these 
specifications, the competing firms 
would then design, build, and market 
their own machines. 

In making their communication 
public, the A.B.A. committees made 
it clear that they do not intend to 
take over research in the business 
machine field. “There is no thought 
to try to supersede or interfere with 
established engineering and market 
research specialists,’ the communi- 
cation says. “Rather the intention is 
to try to eliminate some of the con- 
fusion that is inevitable in weighing 
the significance of the conflicting 
opinions that originate from many 
sources. 

“The banks should assume the re- 
sponsibility of doing that part of the 
whole job that they are qualified to 
do. The reconciliation of differences 
of opinion as to the best type or 
types of operating procedures is dis- 
tinctly a bank problem.” 

The committees also called atten- 
tion to the difficulties to be overcome 
in agreeing on the basic specifica- 
tions, and urged the machine com- 
panies to cooperate in surmounting 
them. “In this communication we are 
attempting to establish a partner- 
ship,” they state. “It is a project that 
may be quite revolutionary in scope. 
To bring together all of the facilities 
of all of the equipment companies to 
solve the automation problems of 
most of the banks, and to arrive at 
results providing for essential unifi- 
cation, without violation of competi- 
tive principles, would be quite an 
accomplishment, but one which we 
believe can be achieved.” 

So that the banks may know the 
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contents of the communication, a let- 
ter explaining the work done thus far 
in bank automation was sent to every 
A.B.A. member bank last month. 

In addition, bankers interested in 
the savings account aspects of auto- 
mation will have an opportunity to 
hear it discussed by Everett J. 
Livesey, vice-president and secre- 
tary, The Dime Savings Bank, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., at the annual A.B.A. 
Savings and Mortgage Conference 
in New York City, March 7-9. 

The chairman of the Committee on 


Mechanization of Check Handling of 
the Bank Management Commission is 
Raymond C. Deering, senior vice- 
president, Manufacturers Trust Com- 
pany, New York City; and the chair- 
man of that Committee’s Technical 
Subcommittee is John A. Kley, vice- 
president, The County Trust Com- 
pany, White Plains, N. Y. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Electronics of the Savings and Mort- 
gage Division is Joseph Earl Perry, 
president, Newton (Mass.) Savings 
Bank. 


CHEMICAL 
CORN EXCHANGE 


BANK 


Founded 1824 
165 Broadway, New York 


Condensed Hlatement of Condition 


At the close of business December 31, 1954 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks. 


U.S. Government Obligations. 
State, Municipal and Public Securities 
Other Bonds and Investments. 


Banking Houses Owned 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances . 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 


Other Assets . 


.$ 647,566,435.54 
.  828,967,348.62 
355,653,973.25 
8,760,030.85 
975,580,137.24 
9,029,572.87 
61,428,777.03 
9,106,511.70 
5,644,376.38 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock 
Surplus. . 
Undivided Profits 
Reserve for Contingencies . 


Reserves for Taxes, Expenses, etc. 
Dividend Payable January 1, 1955 . 
Acceptances Outstanding (Net) . 


Other Liabilities 
Deposits. 


. $ 42,940,000.00 
. 127,060,000.00 
. _19,059,616.78 $ 189,059,616.78 


7,237,007.01 
10,146,601.17 
2,147,000.00 
64,591,372.65 
4,080,072.01 
2,624,475,493.86 
$2,901,737,163.48 


Securities carried at $144,631,000.00 in the foregoing statement are deposited 
to secure public funds and for other purposes required by law. 


98 Convenient Offices Throughout Greater New York. 


Every Banking and Trust Service at Home and Abroad 


Charter Member New York Clearing House Association 
Member Federal Reserve System Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


| 
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Delbridge 


INTEREST TICKETS 


savings account 
interest computation 


50% 


time up to 


Last year, interest on 4,260,800 sav- 
ings accounts was computed using 
DELBRIDGE Savings Account In- 
terest Tickets. That’s outstanding 
proof of how many banking insti- 
tutions use this time and money- 
saving method of figuring interest 
on savings accounts. Reduces peak 
load work and overtime pay. No 
skilled clerical labor required. Tick- 
ets are available from 42% to 4% 


in %4% steps. 
FREE TRIAL OFFER! 


We're so sure of your complete sat- 
isfaction, that we'll send you with- 
out cost or obligation, enough tick- 
ets for your next savings account 
interest computations. Just tell us 
the number you need and the rate 
of interest you use. If you don't 
find them faster ... easier... 
more accurate . . . and more eco- 
nomical than the method you now 
use, you owe us nothing. If you 
decide to use them, just O.K. our 
invoice based on the rate of $4.50 
per thousand. For your no obliga- 
tion supply just write... 


-Delbridge 


Calculating Systems, Inc. 


2502 SUTTON AVE. 
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| to $60-billion, 
| newly revised estimate’ of $59-bil- 


ST. LOUIS 17, MO. | tary reserve program will lead, the 


Washington 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37) 


scheduled to expire during 1955— 
renewal in some form of the men- 
tioned titles of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950, of the Small 
Business Act of 1953, and of the 
first and fifth of the items under the 


| heading, housing, is to be taken for 
| granted. Wherry housing 


is ex- 
pected to be allowed to lapse: FHA 


| Title VIII; also Title IX on defense 
| housing. A fight over public hous- 
| ing seems likely, and if this is re- 
| newed it will ‘probably be revised 


extensively. Last year the Congress 
gave the President only a fraction 
of what he requested for public hous- 
ing. Normally, the House is against 
public housing and the Senate for 
it. In recent years the trend has 
been toward less and less public 
heusing. Farm housing is an incon- 
sequential item, and probably will 
be continued. 


New Budget 
Sounds Like Old 


President Eisenhower’s proposed 
budget for the fiscal year 1956 was 
reminiscent of the past, when the 
Eisenhower Administration was 


| voicing a stronger interest in re- 
| ducing expenditures, lowering taxes, 
end balancing the budget. 


The President forecast a con- 
tinued, although small, reduction in 
expenditures to $62.4-billion from 


| expenditures of $63.5-billion for the 

| current year (down $500,000,000 

| from the September estimate), and 
$67.6-billion in fiscal 1954. 


Revenues will rise in fiscal 1956, 
the President forecast, by $1-billion 
compared with a 


lion for the current year and 1954’s 
actual receipts of $64.7-billion. The 


| prospective rise is attributed to the 
| improved business outlook. 


In fiscal 1956 the Federal deficit 
will amount to $2.4-billion, com- 


| pared with a newly revised estimate 
| for the current year of $4.5-billion 


(down $200,000,000 from the Sep- 


| tember estimate) and an actual def- 


icit of $3.1-billion in 1954, it was 


| predicted. 


This small, if continued, reduction 
in Federal spending reflects the mo- 
mentum of the drive to cut Federal 


| costs, especially defense costs. 


On the other hand, the new mili- 


President indicated, to requests for 
$2.4-billion more in military ap- 
propriations than was asked for in 
the current year. That, plus the 
indication given by the President 
that cutbacks in procurement were 
about at an end, suggests a rise from 
here on in military spending. 

By and large, the President did 
not propose estimated costs or al- 
lowances in his budget for the am- 
bitious welfare program outlined in 
his Message on the State of the 
Union. 

Some of these welfare programs, 
even if started on a modest basis 
by legislation this year, will lead in- 
evitably to higher Federal spending. 

Hence, if not in 1956, then in sub- 
sequent years, the trend of Federal 
spending appears to be upward. 

President Eisenhower indicated 
that from July 1 to December 31 
of this year the Federal Govern- 
ment’s cash needs above its receipts 
would amount to $8-billion, and he 
asked for a boost in the debt limit. 

Other than the previous recom- 
mendations on excise and corporation 
tax extensions, the President had 
ne tax recommendations. 


Banks for Cooperatives 


The Farm Credit Act of 1953 re- 
quires the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion to bring in. plans for repayment 
of capital of the Banks for Cooper- 
atives to the Treasury. The Farm 
Credit Administration is planning to 
do this during the current session of 
the Congress. 

A farm bankruptcy bill sponsored 
by the late Senator Pat McCarran 
(D., Nev.) twice passed the Senate 
but never obtained House approval. 
Farm organizations reportedly favor 
the bill, although they have not ac- 
tively sought its enactment. Whether 
Sen. McCarran’s successor or any- 
one else will introduce the measure 
in 1955 we have not learned up to 
press time. 


Financing Highways 
With Tax-Exempts 

Congressman Wright Patman (D., 
Tex.) recommends that “the $25- 
billion highway program” be fi- 
nanced by taxable, not tax-exempt 
bonds. Mr. Patman states that ads 
are appearing in financial papers 
captioned, “Why Pay Taxes?”, re- 
ferring to the fact that bonds of 
states, cities and other political sub- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 122) 
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The Select-O-Matic mechanism is available as the self-contained Library Unit or as the Custom Unit for built-in installation. 


How Seeburg Work Music Works 


Seeburg Background Music Library. Scientifi- 
cally programmed for work and atmosphere 
use. Includes monthly refresher service. Manu- 
factured for Seeburg by RCA Victor Custom 
Record Division. 


WORK AND Wi 


SEEBURG 


Background Music Service 


Work music has proved a vital force 
to industrial and commercial businesses 
everywhere. Seeburg work music, you 
will agree upon investigation, is the 
most efficient, practical and economical 
method bringing the benefits of music 
to your business. 


The Music. Every selection has been 
carefully arranged, scientifically pro- 
grammed and recorded “‘live’’ by out- 
standing orchestras. The library is mas- 
tered and pressed to exacting high 
fidelity standards (30 to 15,000 c.p:s.) 
on 45 RPM Extended Play discs of 
pure virgin Vinylite. 

The High Fidelity System. Nucleus of 
the system is the famous Select-O- 
Matic mechanism that is completely 
automatic in its operation, no attend- 
ants are required. All components, in- 


cluding the pre-amplifier; genuine dia- 
mond stylus pickup, power amplifiers 
and specially designed Seeburg speak- 
ers are high fidelity all the way for 
the ultimate in musical reproduction. 
The system also provides for paging 
and public address. 

Use With Existing Sound Systems. If 
you have a sound system, you'll be 
glad to know how easily you can add 
Seeburg Background Music Service. 


The Seeburg Plan. The high fidelity 
equipment is furnished on a LEASE- 
PURCHASE agreement whereby your 
monthly payments apply toward even- 
tual ownership of the entire sound 
system. The Seeburg Background Mu- 
sic Library, including a monthly re- 
fresher service, is available at a separate 
monthly rate. 


J. P. Seeburg Corporation, Chicago 22, II. 


J. P. Seeburg Corporation, Chicago 22, Illinois 


COPR, 1955 SEEBURG MUSIC LIBRARY. INC. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 120) 


divisions are not taxable for Fed- 
eral income or other purposes. This 
provides a bonanza for the ‘“fortu- 
nate person with a few million dol- 
lars,” with the result that ‘there 
are persistent demands for projects 
that will cause the issuance of tax- 
exempt bonds.” If the above-men- 
tioned highway program is locally 
financed, Mr. Patman continues, it 
will be done by the use of tax-exempt 
bonds. 

He holds that it would be better 
for the Federal Government to issue 
all the bonds, which would be tax- 


able, and require the cities and states 
to reimburse the Federal Government 
to the extent of 50%. Apparently 
Mr. Patman feels that they could do 
this without borrowing. 


Securities Issuance Information 


The Small Business Administra- 
tion’s field offices offer information 
on SEC regulations governing equity 
financing by small businesses. This 
is part of a cooperative program 
worked out by SBA and SEC. The 
SEC has special small-business reg- 
istration exemptions for issues up 
to $300,000. 


OLD SUPERSTITIONS 


and what they mean 


When two forks are acciden- 
tally set at one place at the 
table, it is supposed to 
mean that whoever sits 

there will marry twice. 


Silverware, by the way, 
is just one of the 
many items covered 
by “L & L’s” new 
comprehensive 
dwelling policy. 


London & Lancashire 


LANCASHIRE 
GROUP 


(Fire Department) 


GROUP 


THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LID. © ORIENT INSURANCE COM- 
PANY ¢ LAW UNION & ROCK INSURANCE COMPANY, LID. ¢ SAFEGUARD INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK ° 


STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
LONDON & LANCASHIRE INDEMNITY COMPANY OF AMERICA 


MID-WINTER 
TRUST CONFERENCE... 


Make it your business to find out how 


to get More New Trust Business .. . 


Visit our 25th Anniversary Booth 
at the Trust Conference 


Pay Raises Forecast 


Congressman Patman predicted at 
the opening of the Congress that a 
pay-rise bill for Federal workers 
will become law early in the session. 
If vetoed, the bill would be passed 
over the veto, he declared. A sub- 
stantial increase in military pay also 
is coming, according to the Texan. 


Housing Offers 
Calm Outlook 


There is unlikely to be any major 
housing legislation before the new 
Congress in 1955 with one excep- 
tion. This is public housing. 

President Eisenhower renewed his 
recommendation for providing 35,- 
000 units of public housing per year 
for two years. This will necessarily 
lead to the customary annual dispute 
between conservatives and “liberals” 
of both parties. It is felt that the 
conservatives may have more diffi- 
culty than in any time in recent 
years in stopping new public hous- 
ing authorizations, for the White 
House appears to be more zealous 
for this project than last year, mak- 
ing it difficult for Republican mem- 
bers of Congress. 

On the other hand, there is little 
expectation that there will be any 
other important housing legislation. 
The Housing Act of 1954 has been 


‘followed by the boom in residential 


housing construction as the easier 
terms of the 1954 act began to take 
hold. 

Democrats, even if they wanted to 
advance legislation of their own, 
would run the risk of upsetting the 
residential housing construction 
boom. They are not likely to take 
that chance, either by muddying up 
the outlook for the law, or by con- 
ducting any extensive further hous- 
ing investigation. 

As a matter of fact, unless some- 
thing unexpected turns up, there 
probably will be no notable “housing 
investigation” by Congress this 
year. Democrats lean toward what 
has become known as the “watch- 
dog” approach toward housing prob- 
lems. Members of the staff of the 
Senate Banking Committee proba- 
bly will be assigned to keep in con- 
tinuous touch with Federal housing 
agencies. If they turn up any 
wrongdoing or problems that need 
to be aired in public hearings, then 
only might there be such hearings. 

FHA’s Titles I and VIII expire 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 124) 
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NATIONAL BANK 
OF DETROIT 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION, DECEMBER 31, 1954 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and Due from Other Banks. .._.. $ 407,485,850.84 
United States Government Securities . . . . . 807,068,295.91 


Loans: 
Loans and Discounts ..... . . . .§ 9873;844,651.61 


Accrued Income and Other Resources . . 6,646,258.27 
Branch Buildings and Leasehold Improvements .. 6,698,261.98 


Customers’ Liability on 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit . .. 1,524,479.69 


$1,819,462,026.85 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits: 

Commercial, Bank and Savings . . ._ . $1,548,001,851.95 

United States Government . ..... . 87,922,097.18 

Public . . «© 56,229,266.49 $1,692,153,215.62 
Accrued Expenses and Other Liabilities . iat 20,528,112.07 
Dividend Payable February 11,1955. . . . . . 1,125,000.00 
Acceptances and Lettersof Credit . . . .. . 1,524,479.69 


Capital Funds: 
Common Stock ($10.00 par value) . . . . .$ 22,500,000.00 


$1,819,462,026.85 


United States Government Securities carried at $152,138,125.86 in the foregoing statement are pledged to secure public 
deposits, including deposits of $17,236,987.57 of the Treasurer, State of Michigan, and for other purposes required by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


DIRECTORS 


HOWARD C. BALDWIN CHARLES T. FISHER JOHN N. McLUCAS DONALD F. VALLEY 
HENRY T. BODMAN CHARLES T. FISHER, JR. W. DEAN ROBINSON JAMES B. WEBBER, JR. 
ROBERT J. BOWMAN JOHN B. FORD NATE S. SHAPERO R. R. WILLIAMS 
PRENTISS M. BROWN B. E. HUTCHINSON R. PERRY SHORTS BEN E. YOUNG 
HARLOW H. CURTICE BEN R. MARSH GEORGE A. STAPLES 


COMPLETE BANKING AND TRUST SERVICES 


45 OFFICES IN METROPOLITAN DETROIT 


February 1955 
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June 30. Their renewal is expected 
to be routine. 

Democrats still lean toward the 
idea of providing some Federal aid 
for “middle income housing.” By 
this is meant housing for families 
whose wage earners have a wage 
of from $50 to $75 per week, 
roughly. On the other hand, the 
sentiment of informed members of 
the party is that 1955 is not the 
year to attempt such a broad expan- 
sion of Federal housing responsibil- 
ities on top of the great expansion 


in this line which occurred as part 
of the Housing Act of 1954. 


VHMCP Starts 


Housing officials finally made their 
first loan placement early last month 
under the Voluntary Home Mortgage 
Credit Program. VHMCP was legis- 
leted for the purpose of channeling 
mortgage credit from areas of abun- 
dance to scarcity, from Government- 
sponsored mortgages, including 
those provided for minority groups. 

At writing, officials hoped that 
nearly all of the 16 regional VHMCP 
committees would be in operation 


& 


Habib Bank Limited 


Established 1941 
Head Office: KARACHI (PAKISTAN) 


Authorised Capital 

Issued & Subscribed 

Paid-up Capital 

Reserve Funds ae 
Deposits as on Dec. 31, 1953 


Pak Rs. 
Pak Rs. 
Pak Rs. 
Pak Rs. 
Pak Rs. 372,700,000. 


30,000,000. 


In selecting desirable trade relations for exports and imports with Pakistan, Habib 
Bank Limited with 57 branches spread over West and East Pakistan, can prove to be 
most helpful and you are invited to use our services. 

The Bank is fully competent to handle all foreign business, including opening and 
advising of commercial letters of credit, collection of documentary bills, remittances, etc. 


FOREIGN BRANCH 


Bombay (India) 
Habib Bank (Overseas) Limited 
Head Office: KARACHI (Pakistan) 
Branches:—1. Rangoon (Burma) & 2. Colombo (Ceylon). 


Correspondents and Agents at all important cities of the World. 


FOR ONE BANK IN YOUR COMMUNITY 


THE BIG IDEA 


A TESTED 


RKO-Pathe filmed. 


A presentation of new, 


AND PROVEN TV PROGRAM FOR BANKS* 


patented and 


unmarketed inventions in dramatic and compelling demon- 


strations. 


CREATES: New business in your community, investment oppor- 
tunities, employment potential, all-family entertainment, Good- 
will in building America’s free enterprise system. 


ENDORSED and assisted by the nation’s leading Engineering, 
Legal and Industrial organizations. 


STARTING DATE: March, 1955. Prints, merchandise plan 
available. Call or write for details at once. 


*IN 5TH YEAR 


SPONSORSHIP 
30 MIN. WEEKLY 


Philadelphia 2 


DONN BENNETT PRODUCTIONS 


1507 Walnut Street 
Locust 7-7722 


early this month. They said that 
the delay in getting them into oper- 
ation (personnel of the committees 
was selected in the latter part of 
1954) was due to finding persons ac- 
ceptable to committee members to 
serve in the paid posts of executive 
secretary and deputy executive sec- 
retary to the regional VHMCP com- 
mittees. 


Banking Bills to Come Up 


Probably one of the most active 
pieces of banking legislation in the 
1955 session will be the proposal 
further to regulate bank holding 
companies. The Senate committee 
already had been active on this sub- 
ject in the last Congress, and the 
House Banking Committee is likely 
to give it some attention also this 
year. On the other hand, difficult 
hurdles will have to be taken before 
it can be predicted at this time that 
legislation on this subject will be 
enacted in 1955. 

It is expected that Congress will 
approve with little dissent the pro- 
posal of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency that national banks may make 
20-year instead of 10-year amor- 
tized real estate loans. 

Two other proposals of the Comp- 
troller are rated as doubtfuls for 
final passage, but only at this early 
stage. One would abolish mandatory 
(and make it permissive) cumula- 
tive voting of national banks’ shares. 
Another would permit the Comp- 
troller to waive not more than one 
examination in two years of any 
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Oakley Hunter, former Congressman 

from California, has become general 

counsel of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency 


HARRIS & EWING 
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DIRECTORS 


BARNEY BALABAN 
President, Paramount 
Pictures Corporation 


EDWIN J. BEINECKE 


CLINTON R. BLACK, JR. 
President, C. R. Black, Jr. Corporation 


ALVIN G. BRUSH 


Chairman, American Home 
Products Corporation 


LOU R. CRANDALL 
President, Gearge A. Fuller Company 


CHARLES A. DANA 
Chairman, Dana Corporation 


HORACE C. FLANIGAN 
President 


JOHN M. FRANKLIN 


President, United States 
Lines Company 


JOHN GEMMELL, JR. 
Clyde Estates 


PAOLINO GERLI 
President, Gerli & Co., Inc. 


JOHN L. JOHNSTON 
Director, Phillips Petroleum Company 


OSWALD L. JOHNSTON 
Simpson Thacher & Bartlett 


KENNETH F. MacLELLAN 


President, United Biscuit Company 
of America 


JOHN T. MADDEN 


President, Emigrant Industrial 
Savings Bank 


JOHN P. MAGUIRE 


President, John P. Maguire & 
Co., Inc. 


GEORGE V. McLAUGHLIN 


Vice Chairman 
Triborough Bridge and Tunnel Authority 


Cc. R. PALMER 
Director, Cluett Peabody & Co., Inc. 


GEORGE J. PATTERSON 


President, Scranton & Lehigh 
Coal Co. 


WILLIAM G. RABE 
Chairman, Trust Committee 


HAROLD C. RICHARD 
New York City 


HAROLD V. SMITH 
Chairman, Home Insurance Co. 


L. A. VAN BOMEL 


Chairman, National Dairy 
Products Corporation 


HENRY C. VON ELM 
Honorary Chairman 


GEORGE G. WALKER 


President 
Electric Bond and Share Co. 
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Chairman, The Sperry & Hutchinson Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 
TRUST COMPANY 


Condensed Statement of Condition 


December 31, 1954 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 

U. S. Government Securities . . 

U. S. Government Insured F. H. A. 
Mortgages 

State, Municipal and Public Socuxities 

Stock of Federal Reserve Bank 

Other Securities : 

Loans, Bills Purchased 
Acceptances . 

Mortgages . .. 

Banking Houses . .. . 

Customers’ Liability for 

Accrued Interest and Other Resources 


LIABILITIES 


Capital (2,519,500 

shares—$20. par) $ 50,390,000.00 
Surplus . . . . 100,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits . 38,823,757.44 


Reserves for Taxes, 

Unearned Discount, Interest, etc. . 
Dividend Payable January 15, 1955 
Outstanding Acceptances . . . 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances 

and Foreign Bills 
Other Liabilities . . . 


$ 883,150,007.49 
985,651,522.72 


83,600,091 .08 
169,413,998.71 
4,511,700.00 
41,048,465.89 


830,056,311.02 
17,097,825.66 
16,328,171.66 
14,593,093.23 
7,227,087.01 


$3,052,678,274.47 


$ 189,213,757.44 


23,173,063.97 
2,015,600.00 
15,348,211.02 


19,795,965.56 
1,271,865.43 
2,801,859,811.05 


$3,052,678,274.47 


United States Government and Other Securities carried at $127,486,098.60 are pledged to 
secure public funds and trust deposits and for othcr purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Head Office: 55 Broad Street, New York City 


MORE THAN 100 OFFICES IN GREATER NEW YORE 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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First National Bank 
in St. Louis is growing 
to serve you 


even better 


BROADWAY 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION DECEMBE 
Resources 

Cash and Due from Banks 
U. S. Government Securities 
Loans and Discounts . 
Loans Wholly or Partially Guaranteed by U 
Other Stocks and Bonds ; ; 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
Banking House, Improvements, Furniture and Fixtures 
Customers’ Liability, Letters of Credit, Acceptances, etc. 


Government 


Accrued Interest Receivable . 
Other Resources 


Liabilities 

Surplus . 
Undivided Profits 

Total Capital 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. 
Unearned Discount . 
Liability, Letters of Credit, » Acceptances, etc. 
Other Liabilities 
Demand Deposits 
Time Deposits . 
U. S. Government Deposits 


Total Deposits 


$ 14,000,000.00 
-  16,000,000.00 
9,462,545.05 


S WE publish our year-end statement of condition, we'd 
like to add a progress report on our extensive remodel- 

ing and expansion program. Two of our loan departments 
have moved into their spacious new offices and other depart- 


ments will be moving into new quarters in the coming weeks. 


When the new First National building is completed, our 
facilities will be almost doubled . . . enabling us to enlarge 
even further the scope and efficiency of our services to more 


than 886 banks we’re privileged to count as correspondents. 


OLIVE STREET 


When the new First National Building is completed, it will be 


one of the nation's largest, most modern banks. 


R 31, 1954 


$153,945,048.97 
146,956,071.15 
195,623,522.25 
59,923,742.80 
15,703,652.56 
900,000.00 
5,190,460.00 
1,902,400.60 
1,569,095.03 
105,315.97 


$581,819,309.33 


THE FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK 


IN il LOUIS 


$ 39,462,545.05 
350,000.00 
4,407,775.47 
551,935.83 
1,913,208.10 
384,623.21 


Member 
Federal 
Deposit 
Insurance 
Corporation 


BANKING 


459,035,042.36 
61,392,830.28 
14,321,349.03 


934,749,221.67 
$581,819,309.33 
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national bank, to permit the national 
bank examiners to have greater flex- 
ibility in their work. Both proposals, 
however, should be given hearings. 

There is no optimism about chances 
of getting enacted a bill to define 
the branching privileges of Federal 
savings and loan associations, or 
for another bill providing for the 
liquidation of the Postal Savings 
System. 


Seek to Expand 
SBA Lending 


This session of Congress is likely 
to see a considerable effort made to 
expand the scope cf the activities 
of the Small Business Administra- 
tion. 

Some of the “liberals” have a two- 
fold aim. First, they want to amend 
SBA’s law so that the agency’s max- 
imum loan may be raised to a much 
higher figure. At the moment they 
say the new limit should be not less 
than $300,000, and they would pre- 
fer it to be $500,000 per loan. 

Second, the “liberals’’ want to set 
up a system of SBA loan “insur- 
ance.” They would provide that SBA 
might insure a loan made by a bank 
or other private lender to a small 
business, and that any kind of a 
loan eligible for SBA would be also 
eligible for this so-called “insur- 
ance.” 

Congress may be expected both 
to continue the life of SBA beyond 
June 30 and to provide its loan pool 
with more funds. 


Personnel Changes 

Senate Banking Committee: Lee 
Parsons, who was clerk under the 
previous Democratic control of the 
Senate, has resumed that position. 
The important post of staff director 
is now filled by Robert Wallace, until 
January legislative assistant to Sen- 
ator Douglas. ... Treasury: For 
General Counsel the Administration 
has named David W. Kendall of 
Michigan. Robert B. Blyth, who was 
vice-president of the National City 
Bank of Cleveland, has succeeded 
David Kennedy as assistant to W. 
Randolph Burgess. 


Sen. Bush Comments 

The Connecticut member of the 
Senate banking committee notes 
that the President’s highway pro- 
gram, involving the Federal expendi- 
ture of $25-billion over a 10-year 
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period, will call for the issuance of 
revenue bonds by a special corpora- 
tion. This raises the question of 
broadening the authority of banks 
so as to enable them to participate 
in underwriting such bonds. A num- 
ber of large commercial banks want 
such authority, in which matter they 
face opposition from investment 
bankers. Sen. Bush made a speech 
before the Investment Bankers As- 
sociation on this subject in Novem- 
ber. 

Mr. Bush does not favor bank 
holding company legislation. His 
Virginia colleague, Mr. Robertson, 


was active on this matter some time 
ago but reportedly his interest has 
cooled off somewhat. 


Survey of 
Business Financing 


The Commerce Department is 
making a survey to throw light on 
the adequacy or inadequacy of 
credit for small business. The re- 
sults are to be published not earlier 
than March. A questionnaire has 
been sent to 8,000 firms which were 
in business during the first quarter 
of 1951 and a slightly more de- 
tailed questionnaire to 7,500 new 


CONSOLIDATED 
FOR GREATER. 
SERVICE 


Effective December 31, the American National Bank, 


and Fletcher Trust Company, Indianapolis, were 


consolidated under the title American Fletcher National 


Bank and Trust Company. This creates a bank with 


resources in excess of $300,000,000 and capital funds 


exceeding $15,000,000, and with greatly expanded facilities 


and service. With 17 citywide offices in Indianapolis and 


correspondent relationships with approximately 50% 


profession of the nation. 


of the banks in Indiana, the new bank assumes an 
increasingly important place in the banking 


AMERICAN FLETCHER 


NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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firms. The names were ‘picked at 

random from Government old-age- 

and-survivors insurance records. The 

survey is prompted by repeated :i- 

legations that small business is not 

able to get the financing it deserves. 

The questionnaires, which were 

worked out with the help of the 

Federal Reserve banks and the Na- 

tional Association of Manufacturers, 

ask whether the recipient sought 

financing during the year ended 

June 30, 1954, and for what pur- 

poses; whether the funds sought 

were obtained—and from whom and 

under what terms and conditions— 

Ne W/ een or, if not obtained, why not. With- 

(4 out defining working and equity 

capital, the inquiry seeks informa- 

ae tion on both types. In addition to 

H A R ¥ E R 2a 6 " such questions as the foregoing, the 

newer firms have been asked also 

POSTURE CHAIR for breakdowns of the uses to which 

the initial invested capital has been 

put—inventories, equipment, plant, 

land, renovation of premises, etc.— 

and also a breakdown of the sources 

of the capital: personal savings, 

suppliers’ credits, bank credit, mort- 

gage loans from banks, loans from 
friends and relatives, etc. 

On a smaller scale a similar effort 
was initiated by the department in 
1950, but the outbreak of the Korean 
War brought the experiment to a 
premature end. A pre-test was run 
on 100 firms, followed up by per- 
sonal interviews and _ subsequent 
talks with some of the banks con- 
cerned with the loan applications. 
Another 200 firms were contacted 
by mail. After the present survey 
results are in, the department plans 
to contact some bankers of firms 
which need more capital. 


Small Busy-ness 


Friends of small business have 
been active on Capitol Hill and all 
along Pennsylvania Avenue. One of 
their objectives is to put the Senate 
and House small business commit- 
tees permanently on a footing of 
parity with standing committees. 
Until now, in fact, the small busi- 
ness committees have been treated 
as though passing phenomena, which 
it should be clear they are not. In 

HARTER CORPORATION, 208 Prairie Street, Sturgis, Michigan the Senate, for example, the mem- 
Send me literature on the 26 Chair and include name of nearest Harter bership is subject to change by the 
dealer. Also include literature on Executive chairs D0, Reception Room and Vice-president biennially, so that 
Conference Room chairs 0. 
there is no assured membership 
seniority. The Senate Small Busi- 
ness Committee has no legislative 
authority, small business bills being 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 130) 
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welded into one sturdy piece. Easy, accurate chair adjust- = 
Ments are mace Dy three hanadwhneeis. INO 


CONDITION 


CALIFORNIA NATIONAL 


ee CENTRAL TO THE WEST COAST 
HEAD OFFICE: | SANSOME STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


BANK 


DIRECTORS 


FRED W. ACKERMAN, President, 
Pacific Greyhound Lines 


FRED B. BAIN, President, 
Leslie Salt Co. 


OTHMAR BERRY, President, 
Berry Oil Company 


CLYDE H. BRAND, Attorney-at-Law, 
Downey, Brand, Seymour & Rohwer 


RICHARD D. BRIGHAM, 
Vice President 


ALLARD A. CALKINS, 
Member of the Executive Committee 
and Retired Chairman of the Board 


HARRY F. CAMP, President, 
Harry Camp Millinery Company 


WM.: HERBERT CARR, 
Vice President and Treasurer, 
California Packing Corporation 


HARRY D. COLLIER, 
Director and former Chairman, 
Standard Oil Company of California 


ADRIEN J. FALK, President, 
S&W Fine Foods, Inc. 


FREDERICK M. FISK, 
Chickering & Gregory, Attorneys 


RAYMOND H. HOLMBERG, 
Secretary 


PAUL E. HOOVER, 
President 


ERNEST INGOLD, President, 
Ernest Ingold, Inc. 


OTIS R. JOHNSON, President, 
Union Lumber Company 


PAUL B. KELLY, 
First Vice President 


JOS. M. McCARTHY, 
Retired Vice President 


JOHN J. REILLY, President, 
Western Department Stores 


CHARLES L. WHEELER, 
Executive Vice President, 
Pope & Talbot, Inc. 


HERMAN WOBBER, 
Twentieth Century-Fox Film Corporation 


ASSETS 


CASH AND SECURITIES 
Cash and Due from Banks. . . . 
United States Government Securities . 
State and Municipal Securities . 
Other Bonds and Securities . 

TOTAL 

LOANS 
Commercial Loans 
Real Estate Loans. . .. 
Automobile Installment Loans 
Personal and Improvement Loans . 


Less: Reserve for Possible Loan Losses 

TOTAL 
OTHER ASSETS 

Accrued Income Receivable . 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . 

Bank Premises and Equipment . 

Other Real EstateOwned . . . 

Customers’ Liability under Letters of 

Credit and Acceptances . . . 


TOTAL ASSETS . . 


December 31, 1954 


$167,554,613.68 
330,481,333.34 
55,765,346.35 


10,534,524.33 
$564,335,817.70 


$159,080,287.84 
107,384,149.85 
55,454,202.08 
29,929,923.91 


$351,848,563.68 


5 661,634.54 


$346,186,929.14 


$ 3,284,089.60 
1,575,000.00 
9,176,753.88 
47,004.30 


8,931,253.08 
867,019.62 


$ 23,881,120.48 


$934,403,867.32 


LIABILITIES 


DEPOSITS 
Demand Deposits. . . . . 
Time Deposis . . .. 
United States Government Deposits 
Other Public Deposits 
OTHER LIABILITIES 
Dividends Payable . . ... « 
Income Collected in Advance 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances . 
Accrued Interest, Taxes, Other Expense . 


TOTAL 


CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 
Capital Stock . . . 
Undivided Profits 


Unallocated Reserves 
TOTAL 


TOTAL LIABILITIES . . . 


$427,847,325.49 
318,271,818.23 
17,919,287.76 
85,671,753.29 


$849,710,184.77 


$ 1,312,500.00 
5,755,559.40 
9,248,392.58 
6,356,430.12 


$ 22,672,882.10 


$ 26,250,000.00 
26,250,000.00 
6,310,040.67 
3,210,759.78 


$ 62,020,800.45 


$934,403,867.32 


December 31, 1953 


$165,478,868.62 
222,242,421.96 
51,128,699.83 
8,272,560.73 


$447,122,551.14 


$136,222,031.66 
94,586,487.76 
68,681,395.70 


28,710,924.75 


$328,200,839.87 
5,008,548.47 


$323,192,291.40 


2,404,309.57 
1,140,000.00 
7,354,347.76 

27,594.37 


7,838,415.01 
1,726,074.53 


$ 20,490,681.24 


$790,805,523.78 


$362,806,342.24 
270,107,530.11 
17,915,047.72 
73,376,219.08 


$724,205,139.15 


$ 1,000,000.00 
6,367,224.35 
8,479,824.51 
4,703,284.96 


$ 20,550,333.82 


$ 20,000,000.00 
18,000,000.00 
5,912,568.15 
2,137,482.66 


$ 46,050,050.81 


$790,805,523.78 


On December 31, 1954, securities carried at $139,338,281.03 were pledged to secure trust deposits, United States Government 
and other public deposits, as required by law. On December 31, 1953, securities so pledged amounted to $119,487,105.37. 


Member Federal Reserve System « Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
BAKERSFIELD BERKELEY * CHICO COLUSA « EUREKA * FRESNO HANFORD HAYWARD LEMOORE MAXWELL MERCED * MODESTO OAKLAND 
OILDALE * PALO ALTO * RED BLUFF * REDDING * SACRAMENTO « SAN FRANCISCO « SAN JOSE * STOCKTON * TAFT * VALLEJO * WEST SACRAMENTO 
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of a bank? 


If you are about to make a 
business connection with a 
Philadelphia bank, we think 
you would do well to consider 
Central-Penn. 


We have been in the fore- 
ground of our city’s banking 
picture for more than 125 
years. And right now, during 
the Delaware Valley’s great era 
of expansion, we too are ex- 
periencing our greatest growth. 


All this indicates the vital 
assistance that we can offer. So 
whatever your banking needs 
may be, remember that we stand 
ready to answer them. 


CENTRAL-PENN 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Member Federal Reserve System 


| being sought. 
| SBA’s scope was discussed in De- 
cember at the White House confer- 


| leaders. 


counseling service. 


Massachusetts 


Investors 


‘Trust 


Special Distribution 
of Capital Gains 


The Trustees have de- 
clared a special distri- 
bution of net long term 
capital gains of twenty- 
nine cents ($0.29) a 
share payable February 
18, 1955, in shares or, 
at the option of the 
shareholders, in cash, to 
shareholders of record 
December 31, 1954. 


ROBERT W. LADD, Secretary 
200 Berkeley Street, Boston 
January 4, 1955. 


SALESMAN WANTED 


Are you now calling on banks? If so, present 
the advertising mat series, "The Story of Bank- 
ing", to your banker contacts. Experts think the 
series finest they have seen. Excellent sales. 
High Commission. Write Dick Fowler & Asso- 
ciates, Advertising, Zook Building, 431 W. Col- 
fax Avenue, Denver, Colorado. 
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| handled in the Banking Committee. 
| Committee appropriations are on a 
| different basis from that of other 


committees. Finally, it is com- 
plained, the SSBC, although its life 
is not limited, lacks prestige. In the 
House the entire body must decide 
every two years what it wants to 
do about the House Small Business 
Committee. 

Changes in the setup of the Small 
Business Administration, whose life 
extension beyond the present June 
30 expiration date is sure, are also 
The broadening of 


ence of Republican congressional 
Projects then examined 


were: lifting SBA’s present loan 


| ceiling above $150,000 per loan; al- 
| lowing SBA to lend to municipali- 


ties; and expanding its business- 
SBA officials 
feel that, thanks to the last election, 


| they are sitting prettier. Some Dem- 
| ocrats reportedly would raise the 
| loan ceiling to $500,000 and author- 
_ ize longer loans. 
| being born, Democrats wanted it to 


When SBA was 


bc independent, but the Republicans 


| put Secretaries Humphrey and 


Weeks on its policy board to super- 
vise lending. A strong effort is ex- 
pected to change this. 


Long-Range Budgets 


The annually balanced budget 
probably will lead to serious eco- 
nomic trouble and should be replaced 
by longer-range fiscal planning, ac- 
cording to a report by the National 
Planning Association. The question 
cf which should come first—full em- 
pioyment or a sound currency—has 
been debated for years and was 
featured during the December hear- 
ings of the Flanders subcommittee 
in the Senate Caucus Room. The 
NPA takes the position that the 
Federal budget should be balanced 
only when it can be done under con- 
ditions of high employment. If em- 
ployment falls off, the pump should 
be primed by Federal spending. 

Specifically, the Washington re- 
search association proposes that the 
Congressional Joint Economic Com- 
mittee should survey the Federal 
budget as a whole, that the Presi- 


| dent’s annual economic report essay 


projections several years ahead, with 


| the annual budget message making 


fiscal proposals to correspond, and 


that Congress appropriate sums for 
public works and other projects to 
be spent in coming years at the 
will of the Executive as needed to 
maintain employment. Then the 
Joint Economic Committee, having 
analyzed all the foregoing, would 
make its own recommendations to 
the Congress, which in turn would, 
by resolution, “outline the broad 
order of the budget over a period 
of years,” indicating where there 
should be a budget surplus, balance, 
or deficit to counteract business 
fluctuations. 

Considering the difficulty often 
encountered in the Federal Reserve 
Board and among economists gen- 
erally in determining whether at a 
given moment the nation’s economy 
is moving forward, upward, or down- 
ward, the ambition of the national 
planners will strike many persons 
as breathtaking, while so much re- 
mains to be done to make effective 
the existing law, the Employment 
Act of 1946. 


Bank and Trust 
Ownership of Bonds 


Since January 1, 1955, there have 
been no restrictions on bank owner- 
ship of outstanding 214% bonds of 
June and December 1967-72, amount- 
ing to $1,888,000,000 and $3,820,- 
000,000, respectively. These are the 
only World War II issues which 
were not bank eligible until 1955. 

Also since January 1 Series E and 
H Savings Bonds have been eligible 
for purchase, to the annual total of 
$20,000, by personal trust estates. 
This does not include pension, an- 
nuity, profit-sharing, and _ similar 
trusts, for which Series J and K 
bonds are available up to $200,000 
annually and bear 234% interest if 
held to maturity. While only the 
Treasury and Federal Reserve banks 
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Russia wants the satellite coun- 
tries to believe that its armies are 
only paying a social call. 


One wonders whether the folks 
who are now getting in on the 
ground floor in uranium and mining 
stocks will find there’s no elevator. 


Combustios is what takes place 


when there isn’t enough goods in 4 
store to cover the insurance. 
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e Woman Who Gets 
HUNDREDS of PROPOSA 


As one magazine so aptly puts it...“never 
underestimate the power of a woman!” 


No need to tell you that she buys—or influ- 
ences the buying—of almost all products. 
And she gets hundreds—really thousands — 


and this cuts down selling costs, makes 
self-help and self-selection possible. In 
most things they buy customers prefer 
manufacturers’ brands by eight to one. 


Whether or not the woman buyer will 


of proposals every day —from the manufac- patronize your place of business, largely 


depends upon how well all merchants in 
your community promote merchandise 
which has earned the people’s confidence. 


Names 


Gpundation 


INCORPORATED 


turers whose brands are advertised in mil- 
lions of dollars worth of space and time. 


Thus branded merchandise is pre-sold . . . 


No wonder a majority of America’s most successful estab- 
lishments stock and promote manufacturers’ brands. 
No wonder people prefer to buy where they can find 
branded merchandise instead of something “just as good”. 


A NON-PROFIT EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATION ¢ 37 WEST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
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POST-TO-CHECK USERS REPORT 
PERSONNEL SAVINGS AVERAGING 


38.5% 


THESE ARE USERS FIGURES! 


From banks which have Post- 
To-Check in everyday use, 
and are getting the savings 
mentioned, plus... better 
control, more usable floor 
space, higher employee mo- 
rale, fewer errors, and an 
even daily work load .. . with 
a lower capital investment! 


YOUR Le Febute REPRESENTATIVE HAS ALL THE FACTS! 


He carries the most complete Post-To-Check portfolio available. 
The full story, operational diagrams, current users facts and 
figures, and a survey form which will quickly tell you what the 
Post-To-Check possibilities are in YOUR BANK. 


HE ALSO OFFERS THE MOST COMPLETE LINE 
OF POST-TO-CHECK EQUIPMENT AVAILABLE! 
4 FIVE TYPES OF POST-TO-CHECK TRAYS 
V FOUR STYLES OF POST-TO-CHECK POCKETS 
* ALL FORMS — STANDS — INDEXES — SORTERS 
&” TWENTY TRAY HOUSING STYLES — PLUS CUSTOM BUILDING 


FIVE TYPES OF 
FIRE PROTECTIVE 
INSULATION .. . 
FOR SAFE STORAGE 
AT THE POINT-OF-USE 


L£ é ORPORATION 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


THERE IS MORE Le frebure POST-TO-CHECK EQUIPMENT IN USE 
THAN ALL OTHER MAKES COMBINED BECAUSE BANKS KNOW 


Le febure ann Le Frebute KNOWS POST-TO-CHECK! 
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will issue E and H bonds to trustees, 
banks generally may accept appli- 
cations for transmittal to the Re- 
serve banks on behalf of personal 
trust estates. 


Inspecting 
Open Market Machinery 

It will be a while yet, but coming 
generations of college economics 
students will see in their textbooks 
plenty of references to the 331-page 
record of the two days of hearings 
held in December by the Flanders 
subcommittee of the Joint Economic 
Committee. Along with the testi- 
mony of witnesses, the record in- 
cludes the lengthy and careful reply 
submitted by the Federal Reserve 
Board to the subcommittee and, in 
approximately 75 pages of fine print, 
the November 1952 report of the 
Open Market Committee’s Subcom- 
mittee on the Government Security 
Market. You may not wish to read 
all this fine print yourself, but you 
may be sure that it will be carefully 
combed in bond-trading circles and 
in central banks and finance min- 
istries abroad. The ad hoc report, 
as we mentioned last month, deals 
with the techniques of open market 
operations in Government securities. 
The Board holds that Federal Re- 
serve open market operations, as a 
rule, although not necessarily al- 
ways, should be conducted in the 
shorter maturities. Allan Sproul of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York wants the manager of the 
open market operations to be always 
free to operate in long-term Govern- 
ment issues without specific author- 
ization from the full Open Market 
Committee. 

Persons familiar with the ad hoc 
committee’s work point out that the 
Board’s position was formulated 
only after having in effect “brought 
the market to Washington” for face- 
to-face talks. First, a study outline 
was sent to a long list of traders, 
bankers, and others directly con- 
cerned with the Government bond 
market. Then, beginning in June 
1952, the ad hoc group—the report 
notes—“held 10 sessions with recog- 
nized dealers, 11 meetings with un- 
recognized dealers, and eight meet- 
ings with non-dealers intimately 
familiar with the onerations of the 
Government securities market, dis- 
cussing the material covered in the 
outline of study. The subcommittee 
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also received letters from other 
individuals to whom the outline was 
sent. Stenographic notes of the dis- 
cussions were taken...” 

The document, which sets forth 
in extenso the basis for the position 
on open market techniques main- 
tained by the Federal Reserve Board, 
also has, subjoined, the comments 
thereon by the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York. Members of the Con- 
gress who wanted to delve into the 
secrets of the Open Market Com- 
mittee should find in the published 
records of the December hearings 
enough reading matter to keep them 
busy until the next time they have 
the Open Market Committee up for 
questioning. Few, however, are 
likely to have the time for so much 
close reading. 


Citizens’ Report to 
Banking Committee 

In December the Citizens Advisory 
Committee submitted to Chairman 
Capehart of the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee its final report 
on the Export-Import Bank and the 
World Bank. Both banks received 
bouquets from the group. The re- 
port was subject to some reserva- 
tions here and there, as must be 
expected from a body numbering 
its members by the score. 

The citizens’ report covers much 
ground, perhaps too much; yet not 
enough to satisfy a few of its mem- 
bers. It starts with the premise 
that trade development needs “a 
growing interflow of credit and fi- 
nancial capital,” although what in- 
ward flow the U.S.A. needs is not 
made clear. No further need for 
economic grants-in-aid exists, the 
report states in the face of the Ad- 
ministration’s Aid Asia plans, now 
in the rumor stage. The group re- 
frained from all-out endorsement of 
the proposal of some of its mem- 
bers that plans be laid for selling 
large blocs of bonds in Eximbank’s 
portfolio to American investment 
interests; but the report advocates 
maximum private participation in 
Government lending “either through 
joint participation or through sec- 
ondary resale of Government loans 
to the private sector.” 

Most of the group hold that an 
extension of international currency 
convertibility is now feasible. Evi- 
dencing preponderant export-mind- 
edness, the group approves invest- 
ment guaranties and export credit 
insurance. It stands for trade-not- 
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aid, but close reading shows that 
trade means exports first and fore- 
most, such as we have had in the 
past. The report is an inconsistent 
document. 


Fanny May Offering 


On January 11 the Treasury, act- 


ing for the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association, put on sale for 
cash approximately $500,000,000 of 
Series ML’ (Management and Liq- 
uidating) notes. This marked 
FNMA’s first step in substituting 
private financing for borrowings 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 135) 


Condensed Statement of Condition of 


The Barnett National Bank 


of Jacksonville, Florida 


From Report to Comptroller December 31, 


1954 


RESOURCES 


Cash and due from Banks 
U. S. Securities .... 


Obligations of Federal ‘Agencies 
Listed, Municipal and Other Bonds & Securities. 


Accrued Interest ...... 


Loans & Discounts ......... 
Overdrafts 


Customers’ Liability for Letters of Credit 


Bank Premises, Furniture & Fixtures 
Other Resources 


$ 37,831 ,443.83 
37,613,136.75 
410,213.75 
2,313,972.38 
293,753.17 $ 78,462,519.88 


34,542,428.19 
3,697.65 
163,716.18 
1,721,068.41 
28,487.67 


$114,921 ,917.98 


LIABILITIES 


Capital 


Surplus & Undivided Profits ............. 


Reserve for Dividend, Payable January |, 


Reserves .. 
Letters of Credit. 

Other Liabilities ....... 
Deposits ... 


4,184,192.82 $ 6,684,192.82 


37,500.00 
1,251,528.29 
163,716.18 
NONE 
54,807.51 
106,730,173.18 


1955 


$114,921,917.98 


The Barnett National Bank of Jacksonville 
ESTABLISHED 1877 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


“FREE” 


Consumer Credit Business, secured without loan acquisition costs, 
such as Renewals, Repeats and through Recommendations, is 
wholly dependent upon good customer relations. 

Because of this fact our great Banking and Financing Companies 
have found that it pays in customers good will, as well as dollars, to 
use Allison's Coupon Books on Time Payment Accounts. Here’s why: 


@ The speed they provide in serving customers. 
@ Convenience for customers when forwarding mail 


payments. 


@ Their effectiveness in advertising to customers. 


If you are seeking a means of reducing your costs of loan acquisi- 
tion through the medium of “Free” Business, don't overlook learn- 
ing how this proven method will help concentrate your customer's 
business in your bank. Write today for full information and an 
assortment of samples. No cost. No obligation. 


ALLISON COUPON COMPANY, 


INDIANAPOLIS 6, 


INC. 
INDIANA 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


Head Office * 55 WALL STREET * New York 


71 Branches in Greater New York 


57 Branches Overseas 


Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1954 


Cash, Gold and Due from Banks 

United States Government Obligations 

Obligations of Other Federal Agencies........ 

State and Municipal Securities 

Other Securities 

Loans and Discounts 

Real Estate Loans and Securities............ 

Customers’ Liability for Acceptances......... 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank.............. 

Ownership of International Banking 
Corporation 

Bank Premises 

Items in Transit with Branches 

Other Assets 


$1,311,011,894 
1,842,996,802 
35,464,846 
596,283,109 
60,581,083 
2,337,065 ,556 
4,978,328 
43,819,480 
15,000,000 


7,000,000 
27,177,771 
38,100,729 

3,625,188 


$6,323,104,786 


$5,639,188,380 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills. . $75,693,233 
Less: Own Acceptances in Port- 
46,348,564 


Due to Foreign Central Banks 18,492,300 


(In Foreign Currencies) 


Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned 
22,472,680 
38,440,249 
5,500,000 


Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc. 
Dividend 


(10,000,000 Shares—$20 Par) 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


300,000,000 


52,662,613 552,662,613 


Figures of Overseas Branches are as of December 23. 


$400,361,995 of United States Government Obligations and $19,082,200 of 
other assets are pledged to secure Public and Trust Deposits and for other 
purposes required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


Affiliate of The National City Bank of New York for separate 
administration of trust functions 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 
Head Office: 22 William Street, New York 
Capital Funds $32,037,611 


DIRECTORS 


HOWARD C. SHEPERD 
Chairman of the Board 


JAMES S. ROCKEFELLER 
President 


RICHARD S. PERKINS 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 


STANLEY C. ALLYN 
President, The National Cash 
Register Company 


SOSTHENES BEHN 
Chairman, International 
Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation 


CURTIS E. CALDER 
Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, Electric Bond and 
Share Company 


CLEVELAND E. DODGE 
Vice-President, Phelps Dodge 
Corporation 


R. GWIN FOLLIS 
Chairman of the Board, Standard 
Oil Company of California 


DE WITT A. FORWARD 
Senior Vice-President 


ROY H. GLOVER 
Vice-President and General 
Counsel, Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company 


JOSEPH P. GRACE, JR. 
President, W. R. Grace & Co, 


HARRY C. HAGERTY 
Financial Vice-President, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company 


AMORY HOUGHTON 
Chairman of the Board, 
Corning Glass Works 


KEITH S. McHUGH 
President, New York 
Telephone Company 


ROGER MILLIKEN 
President, Deering, Milliken & 
Co., Incorporated 


CHARLES C. PARLIN 
Shearman & Sterling & Wright 


FREDERICK B. RENTSCHLER 
Chairman, United Aircraft 
Corporation 


REGINALD B. TAYLOR 
Williamsville, New York 


ROBERT WINTHROP 
Robert Winthrop & Co. 
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from the Treasury under the recent 
law. Proceeds of the issue went to 
reduce FNMA’s debt to the Treas- 
ury. Subscribing banks were allowed 
credits on their Treasury Tax and 
Loan Accounts in amounts equal to 
the notes allotted and paid for. The 
notes are eligible as collateral for 
such accounts. 

FNMA notes are lawful invest- 
ments and may be used as security 
for all fiduciary, trust, and public 
funds, the investment or deposit of 
which is under the authority and 
control of the United States or any 
officer thereof. The notes are not 
tax exempt. They may be bought 
and held without limit by national 
banks, since the law exempts obli- 
gations of FNMA from restrictions 
and limitations generally applicable 
to investment securities. FNMA ML 
notes are not U. S.-guaranteed. How- 
ever, FNMA has received assurance 
of Treasury aid to the extent neces- 
sary for FNMA to meet its obli- 
gations. In the last three years 
FNMA’s earnings totaled $88,000,- 
000 net. 


Taxation and 
Foreign Investment 


The Treasury Department is try- 
ing to do its part to stimulate 
American private investment abroad 
as a form of “trade, not aid,” but 
with discouraging results. Em- 
phasis is being put on tax conces- 
sions to the investor, especially the 
elimination of double taxation by 
the two countries concerned. Some 
foreign countries, trying to create 
a more favorable investment climate, 
offer tax concessions for new direct 
investments. Earnings so spared, 
however, are subject to U. S. taxa- 
tion. This is one thing Secretary 
Humphrey wants to correct. To this 
end the Treasury seeks bilateral 
investment treaties. 

Latin American countries, as the 
Secretary found at Rio de Janeiro, 
are not overly anxious to enter into 
such treaties with us. They show 
much more interest in official invest- 
ments from Washington than in pri- 
vate American direct investment. 
They still have to be “sold” the idea 
that it is desirable to promote private 
investment through mutual tax for- 
bearance. The U. S. succeeded in 
getting a tax resolution adopted at 
Rio; but resolutions are plentiful. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 138) 
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THE FORT WORTH NATIONAL BANK 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


* 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION, CLOSE OF BUSINESS 
DECEMBER 31, 1954 


RESOURCES 


CASH AND DUE FROM BANKS $ 93,078,615.84 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 73,484,259.74 
OBLIGATIONS OF STATES AND POLITICAL SUBDIVISIONS 7,986,044.91 
OTHER BONDS, NOTES AND DEBENTURES 197,646.70 
STOCK FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 420,000.00 
LOANS AND DISCOUNTS 100,370,141.02 
INCOME EARNED—UNCOLLECTED 

BANKING HOUSE AND GARAGE PROPERTY 

FURNITURE & FIXTURES 

OTHER REAL ESTATE 

CUSTOMERS’ LIABILITY—LETTERS OF CREDIT 

OTHER RESOURCES 


LIABILITIES 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT: 

COMMON STOCK $ 7,000,000.00 

SURPLUS 7,000,000.00 

UNDIVIDED PROFITS _1,153,472.89 15,153,472.89 
RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES 1,685,907.91 
RESERVE—AMORTIZATION OF BOND PREMIUMS 611,700.06 
RESERVE—TAXES, INTEREST, EXPENSE, ETC 1,234,718.99 
LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED 10,186.96 
INCOME COLLECTED—UNEARNED 1,045,557.52 
DEPOSITS: 

INDIVIDUAL $180,893,991.38 

BANK 61,742,859.10 

U. S. GOVERNMENT 5,413,453.03 

OTHER PUBLIC FUNDS 12,249,423.00 260,299,726.51 


U. 8. Government and other securities carried at $37,340,447.99 in the above statement 
are deposited to secure public funds and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Bank oF MontTREAL 


New York --64 Wall Street San Francisco --333 California Street 
Chicago: Special Representative’s Office, 141 West Jackson Bivd. 


625 Pranches Canada: Resources Exceed $2,500,000,000 
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HERE ARE GOOD 


Luxurious CATALINA 
is a big, three bedroom home for the 
quality market. It comes with either one 
or two baths, has a large kitchen . . . 
20-foot living room. 


Ever-popular CORONADO 


is available with two or three bed. 
rooms. Five distinctive architectural 
treatments are available. 


here's how United States Steet 


We feel that the best way to protect your in- 
vestment in homes that we manufacture is to be 
sure that every United States Steel Homes Dealer 
is a sound businessman and in good financial 
condition, that his homes are well built and well 
designed. Here’s what we do to help insure his 
success: 


Dealer selection. We start out by 
choosing only those firms that have proven 
through experience that they know the housing 
business and know their local market. Every 
dealer is an established local builder with a 
good reputation. 


Planning assistance. Our service 
to him begins when his planning begins. Our 


experienced engineering department is always 
available to help him lay out his property to 
assure him, and you, that his development will 
be as attractive as possible, that it will meet all 
building and zoning requirements, that his land 
costs will be realistic. 


Good Homes. w- give the dealer a 
variety of attractive homes to please a wide 
range of buyer tastes and incomes. He can 
easily tailor his developments to the local mar- 
ket. He can vary his architectural treatments to 
add interest and sales value. He can use scien- 
tific color styling by Howard Ketcham to add to 
the charm, individuality, and eye appeal of 
every home he builds. Remember, too, all his 
homes are designed and manufactured for use 
in FHA and VA insured mortgage properties. 
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MORTGAGE INVESTMENTS... 


Low-cost CHAMPION 


is the ideal economy home. Its construc- 
tion features the same controlled high- 
quality workmanship as other products 
of United States Steel Homes. 


features built-in bookcases, desk, and 
vanity. Third bedroom is a dual-pur- 
pose den/sleeping room. Like all prod- 
ucts of United States Steel Homes, the 
Westerner is color styled by Howard 
Ketcham for extra sales appeal. 


Homes protects your investment 


Warranty. United States Steel Homes Advertising and Promotion. 

warrants all the products it manufactures for Full color advertising in national magazines, 

one full year against any defect in workman- network TV commercials, advertising in local 

ship or materials. This protects the mortgagor, newspapers, and exciting merchandising pro- 

protects the dealer, and it protects you. motions assure you of a ready market for these 
quality homes, now, and in the future. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION. 


SEE THE UNITED STATES STEEL HOUR. It’s a full-hour TV program presented every 
other week by United States Steel. Consult your local newspaper for time and station. 


“Coronado,” ‘‘Westerner,"’ ‘'Catalina,"’ and “Champion” trade-marks of United States Steel Homes, Inc. 


United States Steel Homes, Inc. 


GENERAL OFFICES: NEW ALBANY, INDIANA 


suBsipIARY OF DU NETED STATES STE E L corporation 
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Indoor or Outdoor Skeleton Dial 
Clocks. ; 
Styl. hown 


ati an 


Three Face Illuminated Clock and 
o * made single face, double or 


SAVINGS 


Revolving Clock and Thermometer 
with Signs. 
Clock made in round, square or 
octagonal cases. 
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> 
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ELECTRIC TIME 
COMPANY, INC. 


Specialists in.( locks for Banks 


16 UNION STREET 


NATICK, MASS. 


Ask US to Send YOU 
A Complimentary Copy of 
BANKING'S NEWSLETTER 


precision-made 
machine and 
hand posting 


passbooks 


INI 
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This resolution recommends: (1) 
elimination of discriminatory taxa- 
tion of foreign investment and bur- 
densome taxation of private com- 
panies generally; (2) elimination 
of inequities in the taxing of income 
earned abroad; also preferential tax 
treatment of foreign investment 
(i.e., by the U. S.); and (3) bi- 
lateral treaties to eliminate double 
taxation. Between the resolution 
and the solution a wide gap 
stretches. 

Not mentioned in the resolution 
is the fact that in some countries 
only the American investor is ex- 
pected to pay all the taxes levied, 
whereas locally owned enterprises 
are permitted to get out of part of 
their liabilities. 


| Bank Merger Trend 


There were, in 1954, more mergers, 
consolidations, and absorptions of 
small banks through purchase than 
in any of the preceding 20 years; 
and the trend is expected to continue 
this year. The process is confined 
almost wholly to branch-bank states, 
of which there are 35, including 
countywide and other limited forms 
of branching. The trend has been 
conspicuous in California, Washing- 
ton, Oregon, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Indiana, and the District of 
Columbia. 

Various reasons account for the 
tendency of independent banks to 
be swallowed up by larger institu- 
tions, or to merge with other small 
banks to form bigger entities. A 
major cause is profit; the terms 
offered for consolidation or sale are 
often irresistible to the little fel- 
lows. Coupled with this is the fact 
that there is often a management 
problem in smaller banks: as the 
management has grown older the 
problem of succession has loomed, 
with not enough young blood in 
training. Another “management” 
consideration comes under the head- 
ing of “fringe benefits.” The small 
bank is apt to have inadequate ar- 
rangements for retirement, health 
and accident insurance, and profit 
sharing. This fact, when a merger 
or sale is proposed, tends to induce 
the management of the small bank 
to lend its influence to acceptance 
of the proposal. 

In some areas mergers are stim- 
ulated by the competitive situation. 
Some banks have found it difficult 


to compete with larger institutions 
in the consumer credit field. They 
cannot act as fast, have less effective 
ties with dealers. Operating costs 
are an important consideration. 
When a bank becomes a branch of 
another institution problems of port- 
folio management, broad credit pol- 
icy, and the like may be left to the 
main office. 

In a number of cases consolida- 
tions or sales of small banks have 
occurred in suburban areas with a 
view to putting the small institu- 
tions concerned in a better position 
to compete. The postwar movement 
of population out of big cities, more- 
over, has made larger city banks 
more anxious to follow their cus- 
tomers. Decentralization of industry 
also has been a factor. A large 
industrial enterprise moving into a 
small community is likely to have 
financial problems beyond the cap- 
acity of a little bank to handle. 

Banks which may not be having 
very good earnings are likely to 
consider it advantageous to join 
some more fortunate institution; 
or the owners may welcome the 
chance to sell out and retire from 
the banking business. 


The Desire to Grow 


The motivation of the larger banks 
in acquiring smaller ones arises out 
of the desire to grow. Where more 
than one large bank or holding com- 
pany is seeking to acquire a small 
bank, the former may press for 
acquisition so as not to lose a val- 
uable correspondent. Small corre- 
spondents are sources of income to 
their larger contacts, as well as vice 
versa, and sometimes turn over to 
the bigger banks business beyond 
their own capacity to handle. 

Not everyone agrees that all the 
recent inroads of branching on in- 
dependent banking have been in- 
evitable. Some hold that the inde- 
dependents can compete successfully 
with branches of large banks by 
being “more progressive” and going 
out after new business. 

Not infrequently—it is said—of- 
fers for small banks look attractive 
because there is only a limited mar- 
ket for the bank’s shares. There is 
not much investor interest in shares 
quoted at $300 to $500. Stock divi- 
dends, split-ups and lowered par 
values would increase the appeal to 
small investors. cause the stock to 
be better priced, and make merger 
offers not so appealing. (END) 
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Yes, our deposits of $340,355,000 on 
Dec. 31 placed us in 69th position 
among the nation’s 15,000 banks. VALLEY 


So when you think of Arizona, think of 
Arizona’s STATEWIDE bank .. . largest NATIONAL 
in the Rocky Mountain States! 

BANK 


HOME OFFICE: PHOENIX 


ARIZONA’S STATEWIDE BANK semser reverar verosit insurance corrorarion 36 CONVENIENT OFFICES 
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BOARD 


of 
DIRECTORS 


George M. Wallace 


Chairman 


James E. Shelton 
President 
Chester A. Rude 


Chairman 
Executive Committee 


Lloyd L. Austin 
Vice President 
Elmo H. Conley 
Attorney 
Shannon Crandall 
Chairman of the Board 
California Hardware Co. 
Thomas A. J. 
Dockweiler 
Attorney 
Paul D. Dodds 
Vice President 
Gabriel C. Duque 
Attorney 
Philip S. Fogg 
Chairman of the Board & 
President, Consolidated 
Engineering Corporation 
Robert E. Gross 
President 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
Maynard McFie 
Investments 
Gurney E. Newlin 
Attorney 
John O'Melveny 
Attorney 
Fred B. Ortman 
Chairman of the Board 
and President, 
Gladding, McBean & Co. 
John J. Pike 
President 
The Republic Supply Co. 
of California 
Elbridge H. Stuart 


President, Carnation Co. 


Milton M. Teague 


Vice President and General 


Manager, Limoneira Co. 


Edward R. Valentine 
Chairman of the Board 
J. W. Robinson Co. 


C.T. Wienke 
Vice President 


John C. Wilson 


Surgeon 


THE AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY in the Los Angeles 
Metropolitan Area is the largest concentra- 

tion of airframe production facilities in the 
United States. It accounts for approximately 

22 per cent of the national total of employment in 
the entire aircraft and aircraft parts industry. If the 
manufacture of airplane engines and propellers is 
excluded from the U.S. total, the Los Angeles region 
then has about 28 per cent of the employment. 
The aircraft industry is also the largest manufac- 
turing activity in the Los Angeles area. It employs 
more than 175,000 wage and salary earners, and 
has an annual payroll exceeding $900 million. With 
annual output now at about $2 billion, and a back- 
log of orders currently near the $4 billion mark, 
the industry may well be a strong stabilizing factor 
in the Los Angeles economy for some time to come. 


ECURITY-FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK OF LOS ANGELES 


FOUNDED 1875S 


STATEMENT °F CONDITION 


DECEMBER 31, 1954 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 


U. S. Government 
Securities 


State and Municipal 
Securities 


Other Bonds and 
Securities 


Loans (less reserves) 


Certificates of Interest of Commodity 
Credit Corporation 


Earned Interest Receivable 

Customers’ Liability— Accept. and L/C 
Bank Premises 

Other Assets 


$ 379,215,609.11 


1,186,129,353.77 
507,599,678.02 


25,000,000.00 
5,795,414.27 
3,551,044.28 
3,870,408.03 
78,971.36 


$2,111,240,478.84 


37,500,000.00 
Surplus 42,500,000.00 
Undivided Profits .. 52,793,783.97 $ 132,793,783.97 
Reserves for Interest, Taxes, etc. 23,506,881.51 
Interest Collected—Unearned 3,660,751.26 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit 3,551,044.28 
Other Liabilities 329,400.79 
Deposits—Time .... $ 636,110,606.70 


—Demand. _1,311,288,010.33 1,947,398,617.03 


$2,111,240,478.84 


Securities carried at $202,927,864.64 are pledged to secure trust funds 
and U.S. Government, State and other Public Moneys, and for other 
purposes as required or permitted by law. 


141 Offices and Branches serving Central and Southern California 


Member: Federal Reserve System, Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Bank Public Relations 
at Work 


“Your Savings Grow” 


Flower shows pack ’em in. THE 
TRENTON SAVING FUND SOCIETY, 
Trenton, N. J., gave lobby space to 
a two-day show presented by the 
local florists association, and there 
were 14,417 visitors. Each received 
an ivy plant in a pot labeled “Your 
Savings Grow at the Trenton Sav- 
ing Fund Society.” 


The Lighter Touch 


During an extensive remodeling 
job at the main office of STATE- 
PLANTERS BANK AND TRUST Co., 
Richmond, Va., signs at entrances 
to the sidewalk scaffolding said: 
“Excuse Our Dust! But when you 
Gotta Grow . . . you Gotta Grow!” 
They were illustrated with a car- 
toon workman raising clouds of 
dust. 


Students’ Work Shown 


Work done by students in the ar- 
chitectural department of a local 
high school was displayed in offices 
of THE DIME SAVINGS BANK, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


St. Louis Booster 


A large brochure telling the indus- 
trial story of St. Louis in 17 na- 
tional ads published by First Na- 
TIONAL BANK IN ST. LOUIS is being 
distributed to business and indus- 
trial leaders throughout the coun- 
try. The black and white advertise- 
ments explain why that city is “a 
great place to do business.” 


Founders Day 
When the CurTISS NATIONAL BANK 
of Miami Springs, Fla., started busi- 
ness it awarded “Founders Day Cer- 
tificates” to all who opened accounts 
in the first month. 


The hands-across-the-sea idea of- 
ten has a little itch in the palms. 


If a woman wants a $60 hat, she 
ought to start yelling for a grand 
piano. 


Civilization is always tottering, 
but fortunately it keeps tottering 
forward. 
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THE HANOVER BANK 


TRUSTEES 


WILLIAM A. M. BURDEN 
W. A. M. Burden & Co. 


LOUIS S. CATES 
Chairman of the Board 
Phelps Dodge Corporation 


COLBY M. CHESTER 
Honorary Chairman 
General Foods Corporation 


FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN 
President 
America Fore Insurance Group 


JOHN B. CLARK 
President, Coats & Clark, Inc. 


JARVIS CROMWELL 
President 
Iselin-Jefferson Financial Co., Inc. 


MORSE G. DIAL 
President 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


THOMAS DICKSON 
Chairman of the Board 
Berlin and Jones Company, Inc. 


WALTER G. DUNNINGTON 
Attorney 
Dunnington, Bartholow and Miller 


WILLIAM F. C. EWING 
Chairman of the Board 
Alexander Smith, Incorporated 


WILLIAM S. GRAY 
Chairman of the Board 


C. JARED INGERSOLL 
Chairman of the Board 
Muskogee Company 


K. T. KELLER 


Chairman of the Board 
Chrysler Corporation 


JOSEPH H. McCONNELL 
President, Colgate-Palmolive Co. 


R. E, McNEILL, JR. 
President 


J. K. OLYPHANT, JR. 
Vice Chairman 


AUGUSTE G. PRATT 
Chairman of the Board 
The Babcock and Wilcox Company 


GWILYM A. PRICE 
President 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 


LUCIUS F. ROBINSON, JR. 
Attorney, Robinson, Robinson and Cole 


JOHN P. STEVENS, JR. 
Chairman of the Board 
J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc. 


WILLIAM WOODWARD, JR. 
New York 
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Statement of Condition, December 31, 1954 


ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks 


U. S. Government Securities . 
State and Municipal Securities 
Other Securities 

Loans and Bills Purchased. 
Real Estate Mortgages. . 
Banking Houses . . . . 
Interest Accrued. . . . 


Customers’ Liability on 
Acceptances Outstanding 


LIABILITIES 
$31,447,215.81 
1,7595745-12 


Acceptances. . 


In Portfolio . 


Reserves for Taxes, Interest, etc. 

Dividend Payable January 3, 1955. . . . 
Capital $27 ,000,000.00 


Undivided Profits. . 


100,000,000.00 


23 623,003.60 


$ 435,439,110.00 


585,783,352-49 
59,207,206.58 


17,237,253-46 
642,404,882.79 


3 284,438.58 
11,132,011.00 


3,485 ,899.05 


28,626,664.37 


$1,786,600,818.32 


$1,590,583,753.21 


29,687,470.69 


14,356,590.82 
1,3 50,000.00 


150,623 ,003.60 


$1,786,600,818.32 


U. S. Government Securities carried at $73,788,897.73 


were pledged for various purposes as required by law. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Home Financing 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 44) 


Here are some highlights of what 
the VHMCP is and how it works: 

What It Does. People living in 
small communities, remote areas, 
and minority groups who have credit 
responsibility and wish to buy or 
build a home but cannot obtain loans 
at favorable rates may ask for help 
under this program to find lenders 
who are willing to make loans in- 
sured by FHA or guaranteed by VA. 
The program acts as a clearing 


a 
complete 
line 

of 
standard 
metal 


Special Design. 


hcuse, endeavoring to bring to- 
gether eligible borrowers and will- 
ing lenders. 

How It Is Organized. General 
supervision of the program and the 
establishment of operating policies 
are the responsibility of the Na- 
tional Voluntary Mortgage Credit 
Extension Committee. This com- 
mittee consists of the Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator, as 
chairman, and 14 other persons ap- 
pointed by the Administrator from 
various types of financing institu- 
tions, builders of residential prop- 
erties, and real estate boards. The 


Watson commercial teller's cage. 


Bank Counter Equipment 


by the makers of highest quality metal 
furniture . .. and completely custom built 
bank equipment, tailored to your needs. 


For more information about 


Watson Bank Counter Equipment 


write Dept. H-10 


established 1887 


WATSON MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


Jamestown, New York 


WATSON ALSO BUILDS A COMPLETE LINE OF STANDARD 
FILING CABINETS AND ROL-DEX ROLLING RECORD UNITS. 


program operates through 16 re- 
gional committees whose member- 
ship is similar to the national com- 
mittee’s. All committee members 
serve on a voluntary basis. A small 
staff, headed by an executive secre- 
tary, serves the national committee 
and also each one of the regional 
committees. 


Where It Operates. The assistance 
provided by the program is avail- 
able only in those areas designated 
by the regional committees, except 
that members of minority groups in 
any area become eligible for assis- 
tance if they are unable to obtain 
home loans under the same terms 
and conditions as are generally 
available to others in the same lo- 
cality. 

In designating areas, the regional 
committees select (1) areas which 
have already been designated as 
eligible for direct loans to veterans 
by the Veterans Administration, and 
(2) other cities in the region which 
had a 1950 population of less than 
25,000 and which do not have ade- 
quate active lending facilities and 
FHA - insured and VA - guaranteed 
mortgages. Justifiable exceptions to 
the latter rule are permissible. Area 
designations are tentative and sub- 
ject to change as experience de- 
velops under the program. 

Those Eligible for Assistance. 
The list includes: (1) persons seek- 
ing FHA-insured or VA-guaranteed 
loans with which to buy or build 
homes in designated areas but who 
are unable to obtain such loans; (2) 
members of minority groups in any 
locality who are unable to obtain 
FHA -insured or VA - guaranteed 
home loans under the same terms 
and conditions as are generally 
available to others in the same lo- 
cality; (3) builders seeking commit- 
ments for FHA-insured or VA-guar- 
anteed loans to finance the sale of a 
number of houses they intend to 
build in a designated area or for 
members of a minority group; (4) 
local lenders who are seeking assis- 
tance in finding mortgage invest- 
ment firms that are willing to pur- 
chase FHA-insured or VA-guaran- 
teed loans to be originated by them 
in designated areas or for minority 
groups. 

How Applicant Proceeds. Anyone 
wishing to apply under this pro- 
gram should write to or inquire at 
the regional committee office hav- 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 144) | 
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HARRIS Trust 
and Savings BAN K 


Organized as N. W. Harris & Co. 1882—Incorporated 1907 


115 W. MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 90 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


December 31, 1954 


RESOURCES LIABILITIES 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks.. $164,195,289.54 


Demand Deposits.....$ 603,448,789.96 
85,798,611.30 


Time Deposits........ 


U. S. Government Securities 220,210,598.87 


Total Deposits.................... $689,247,401.26 


State and Municipal Securities 73,188,203.34 


Dividend Payable January 3,1955.... 360,000.00 
Other Bonds and Securities 5,404,773.50 

7,542,719.51 


8,464,454.20 


275,040,290.56 Reserves for Taxes, Interest, etc 


900,000.00 General Contingency Reserve 


Capital..............$ 12,000,000.00 
18,000,000.00 


9,140,440.18 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances. 700,000.00 


Undivided Profits..... 
Total Capital Funds 


Accrued Interest and Other Resources 3,440,859.34 


39,140,440.18 


Bank Premises 2,375,000.00 


United States Government Obligations and Other Securities carried at $72,583,049 are pledged 
to secure Public and Trust Deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


DIRECTORS 


EDWIN C. AUSTIN 
Sidley, Austin, 
Burgess & Smith 


JAMES M. BARKER 
Chairman of Board 
Allstate Insurance Company 


MARK A. BROWN 
President 


WESLEY M. DIXON 
President 
Container Corporation 
of America 


DAVID GRAHAM 
Financial Vice President 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 


Member Federal Reserve System . . 


February 1955 


FRED G. GURLEY 
President, Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway Company 


NORMAN W. HARRIS 
Room 2001, Harris Trust Bidg. 


STANLEY G. HARRIS 
Chairman, Executive Committee 


CHARLES C. JARCHOW 
President 
American Steel Foundries 
WAYNE A. JOHNSTON 
President 
Illinois Central Railroad 
WILLIAM V. KAHLER 


President 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 


JOHN L. McCAFFREY 
President 
International Harvester Co. 


F. B. McCONNELL 
President 
Sears, Roebuck & Company 


JAMES L. PALMER 
President 
Marshall Field & Company 


CHARLES H. PERCY 
President 
Bell & Howell Company 


RICHARD E. PRITCHARD 
Room 1110 
Harris Trust Building 


GUY E. REED 
Executive Vice President 


JOHN G. SEARLE 
President 
G. D. Searle & Co. 


HAROLD H. SWIFT 
Chairman of Board 
Swift & Company 


STUART J. TEMPLETON 
Wilson & Mcllvaine 


KENNETH V. ZWIENER 
Vice President 


. Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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BANCO DE BOGOTA 


Oldest established and largest Bank in Colombia 
MARTIN DEL CORRAL, PRESIDENT 


@ Special attention to collections 


@ Accurate and dependable credit 
information service 


TOTAL ASSETS: 


More than $ 440 Million Pesos 
(Aproximatcly US.$178.000.000 ) 


TOTAL COLOMBIAN FOREIGN BUSINESS: 
Imports Exports 


90 BRANCHES 1952: US. $ 400.670.000 US. $ 463.227.000 
1953: US. $488.661.051 US. $ 531.452.635 


BANCO DE BOGOTA 


ESTABLISHED 1870 ® BOGOTA, COLOMBIA 6S. A. 


10 Post Office Square 
Boston 9, Massachusetts 


Stevens : 7 One Wall Street 


New York 5, New York 


Re Cl k 117 South 17th Street 
ar Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Common Stock Fund, Inc. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 142) 
ing jurisdiction over the area in 
which the property to be financed 
is located and obtain the necessary 
forms. The forms for individuals 
seeking home loans for themselves 
are also available from local FHA 
and VA field offices. 

One form provides for a certifi- 
cation that the applicant has un- 
successfully applied for an FHA- 
insured or VA-guaranteed loan from 
at least two local or reasonably ac- 
cessible mortgage lenders. 

The second form is an assistance 
application which provides for a de- 
tailed description of the property 
and credit information about the 
applicant. Applicants must have a 
specific property in mind for pur- 
chase or construction before apply- 
ing for assistance. 

These two forms should be filled 
out by the applicant and returned 
to the regional committee. Bor- 
rowers are encouraged to consult 
local lenders, realtors, and builders 
to help them in filling out the forms. 

If the applicant is eligible for as- 
sistance, the regional committee will 
circulate his applicatien to lenders 
participating in the pregram—first 
to local lenders and then, if neces- 
sary, to other lenders both within 
the region and outside. In the event 
that the first lender to whom an 
application is referred indicates that 
he is not interested in an applica- 
tion, the application would be re- 
ferred to a second and if necessary 
to additional lenders until a lender 
is found who is willing to accept 
the application, or until it becomes 
apparent that the loan desired can- 
not be negotiated. 

Who Will Make the Loans. The 
regional committees will not make 
loans. The loans will be made by 
financing institutions who have in- 
dicated their willingness to partici- 
pate in the program by having ap- 
plications referred to them for 
censideration. Many financing in- 
stitutions have indicated that they 
are prepared to make FHA-insured 
or VA-guaranteed loans under the 
program. 


Tans is the Voluntary Home Mort- 
gage Credit Program. Private en- 
terprise institutions have a big stake 
in making it a success. Participa- 
tion is not only good business for 
the lender and borrower alike—it is 
good for the community and the 
nation. 
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Canada’s 
Resources 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 53) 


be expanded to increase production 
by at least one-third, and in the 
mountain and forest fastness from 
which it draws its hydroelectric 
power a large woodpulp plant is ex- 
pected to be built. 

But dwarfing these projects and 
any others that have ever been 
undertaken in Canada is one for 
hydroelectric power and smelting 
establishments in the Northern Brit- 
ish Columbia-Yukon region, the ulti- 
mate expenditures for which are 
estimated ‘at $700,000,000. This is a 
daring venture, but planned by one 
of the world’s largest and most effi- 
cient mining and metallurgical or- 
ganizations. The power potential is 
twice that of Niagara from rivers 
whose flows must be reversed. The 
company interested in this immense 
project controls mines in other coun- 
tries, notably nickel properties on 
the French island of New Caledonia 
and in the Philippines. It is proposed 
to transport ores from these mines 
to the metallurgical works in north- 
ern British Columbia, probably 
through an ocean port in Alaska, 
but the company could also treat 
copper, lead, and zinc from newly 
found large deposits of these mate- 
rials adjacent to the plant sites and 
in the Yukon, once the scene of the 
big and dramatic gold rush through 
to the Klondyke. 


Other Projects 

The foregoing survey covers the 
most massive development projects 
and those, also, which are assured of 
completion. Numerous others are in 
progress or planned and the majority 
are soundly based and collectively 
will add a quite considerable quan- 
tity of minerals and forest products 
to the present large supply that 
Canada now has, although individu- 
ally they seem comparatively small, 
with the development of the prop- 
erties mentioned above. 

This survey, however, does not in- 
clude speculative projects or wildcat 
stock promotions of ‘“‘moose pas- 
tures,” for which there always seems 
to be a gullible public, no matter how 
many warnings are voiced against 
them and no matter how stringent 
the laws governing the issue and sale 
of securities. 
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A Network of Banks 
in Utah, Idaho, Wyoming 


FIRST SECURITY CORPORATION 


System of Banks 


Combined Statements of Condition, December 31, 1954 
RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and in Banks $ 67,404,156.29 
U. S. Government Securities 121,858,816.99 
Municipal and Other Securities 11,529,526.47 


Total Cash and Securities $200,792,499.75 


Loans and Discounts 129,200,887.90 
Loans Federally Insured and Guaranteed... 59,455,579.40 
Banking Houses, Furniture and Fixtures... 5,108,898.08 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 510,000.00 
Other Resources 303,075.12 


LIABILITIES 
Government and Public Fund Deposits..... $ 56,648,825.87 
Demand Deposits 197,389,982.82 
Time Deposits 108,589,918.68 
Total Deposits $362,628,727.37 


Unearned Discount 1,760,669.17 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, Expenses, etc... 3,667,004.94 
Reserve Under Authority 

U. S. Treasury Mim. 6209 2,593,899.11 
Other Liabilities 216,773.25 


8,238,346.47 


9,625,000.00 

7,625,000.00 

Undivided Profits and Reserves 5,443,811.02 
Deferred Credits to Income 1,810,055.39 
24,503,866.41 

Total Liabilities $395,370,940.25 


(Included in Total Deposits are deposits of affiliates totaling $488,319.13) 


Members Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation - 
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Lehigh Valley Trust Company, Allentown, Pa. 


Open for Gauking 
24 flours a Day? 


No! We do not advocate this but 
Rambusch believes that the mod- 
ern Bank—any modern Bank— 
should be in the public eye con- 
stantly. Rambusch has pioneered 
in exterior lighting for Banks and 
Public Buildings, just as many prom- 
inent Banks and Churches chose 
Rambusch for modern interior il- 
lumination. Lehigh Valley Trust 
Company's facade (above) is 
lighted with long life outdoor fluor- 
escent lamp fixtures for attrac- 
tiveness, security and good will. 
* 
There are 50 Rambusch field repre- 
sentatives, and one of them is near 
you. Recommendations for personal- 
ized lighting treatment is yours for 
the asking. Address your inquiry to 


RAMBUSCH 


40 West 13th Street * New York 11, N. Y. 


dime and 
quarter savers, 
book-type, 
printed in 
various colors 


Tomorrow's 
Executives 
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major department, so that the 
trainee may gain a somewhat ex- 
tended knowledge of one area of 
banking before undertaking to ac- 
quire a composite picture of all 
operations. The bank feels that its 
vast size justifies this form of in- 
itial training, which delays the ro- 
tation of departmental visits to the 
second year. This, the officers be- 
lieve, offers a more gradual tran- 
sition for the college graduate with- 
out business experience. 

During this first year, the bank 
intends for the trainee to examine 
his own interest and capacity for 
banking. Conversely, the officers of 
the bank have an opportunity to 
estimate the trainee’s capabilities. 
At the end of this period, the trainee 
is informed by the training commit- 
tee if he is obviously not suited for 
a banking career. He may then lose 
no time in getting started in another 
field. 

During the second year, Chase 
trainees are rotated among the re- 
mainder of the bank’s departments, 
spending from one week to two 
months in each. While assigned to 
a particular department, the trainee 
receives first-hand instruction in the 
purpose and function of the work 
done there. He is tutored by key 
personnel of the department, and 
twice a week the trainee attends 
conferences on general banking pol- 
icy and practice. Upon termination 
of training in each department, the 
trainee prepares a written report 
and submits it for review. A com- 
prehensive 60,000-volume financial 
library in the bank is available for 
reference and research. 


Constant Evaluation 


Throughout the 2-year program 
the bank is able constantly to eval- 
uate the trainee’s progress on the 
basis of periodic ratings by super- 
visory officers. Such ratings deal 
with the trainee’s interest, ability, 
tact, and his general progress dur- 
ing the period. 

The trainee is kept informed on 
his progress and standing through 
periodic reviews of his departmental 
reports and his ratings by his per- 
sonal counselor. These counselors 
are bank officers, members of a 9- 


man training committee, who advise 
each trainee during the course of 
his apprenticeship. 

Upon completion of the program, 
the trainee is assigned to one of the 
bank’s major divisions, which may 
include a branch in New York or 
overseas. This assignment is made 
only after careful consideration of 
three factors: the trainee’s own 
choice, the indications of his rat- 
ings, and the bank’s needs at the 
time. By this method the bank feels 
it is best able to make a suitable 
assignment. Once assigned, the 
former trainee is observed by senior 
officers, who submit informal re- 
ports regularly to assure merited 
advancement. 


SECURITY - FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK OF LOS ANGELES— 
(4,800 employees; 141 offiees in 
California communities) 


Tis bank has no formal training 
program, but what its management 
prefers to call a “plan.” Emphasis 
is on promoting those showing prom- 
ise, with attention to length of em- 
ployment and positions available. 
This is done with the purpose of 
satisfying management personnel’s 
ambitions, and at the same time 
filling gaps in the individual’s ex- 
perience. Thus, when possible, pro- 
motion or job transfer serves as a 
training means as well as a reward. 

For training of its future execu- 
tives beyond that experience gained 
on the job, the bank depends on 
courses of the American Institute 
of Banking and local university ex- 
tension courses. This formal train- 
ing may be further supplemented by 
training in graduate summer schools. 

[Training programs in The Han- 
over Bank, Irving Trust Company, 
Wachovia Bank and Trust Company, 
Trust Company of Georgia, and 
American Trust Company (Char- 
lotte, N. C.) will appear in an early 
issue. 


Smaller Bank Training 


Tue study of smaller banks was 
not included in this survey, since 
the great informality of training in 
banks of less than 300 employees 
generally does not merit description 
as an organized “training program.” 
This does not, however, mean that 
smaller banks are not taking cer- 
tain steps to prepare their college 
graduate employees for management. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 148) 
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GATEWAY TO BUSINESS IN 


February 


1955 


INDIANA 


THE INDIANA 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF INDIANAPOLIS 


CEnndensed Statement of “Condition 


as of December 31, 1954 


Cash on Hand and on Deposit with 
Federal Reserve and Other Banks 


U. S. Government Securities. . . . 
Other Bonds and Securities 
Stock in the Federal Reserve Bank . 


Loans and Discounts 
Bank Buildings 


Accrued Interest Receivable 


Other Resources 


Capital 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


Accrued Interest, Taxes and Other Expenses 
Dividend Payable January 3, 1955 


Deposits 
Unearned Discount 
Other Liabilities 


RUSSELL L. WHITE 
Chairman of the Board 


WILLIAM P. FLYNN 
Presicent 


WILSON MOTHERSHEAD 
Executive Vice-President 


ROY E. ADAMS 
Chairman of the Board, 
J. D. Adams Manufacturing Co. 


CORNELIUS 0. ALIG 

Presiden 

Home Land Investment Co. 
FRED G. APPEL 

Chairman of the Board, 

Gregory & Appel, Inc. 
WILLIAM A. ATKINS 

esid 


nt, 
Severin Hotel Company, Inc. 


$116,729,617.66 
188,024,865.67 


DIRECTORS 


EARL B. BARNES 
Barnes Hickam Pantzer & Boyd 


R. NORMAN BAXTER 
esident, 
The Keyless Lock Company 
C. HARVEY BRADLEY 
residen 
W. J. Holliday & Company 


VOLNEY M. BROWN 
Vice-President 


FERMOR S. CANNON 
Chairman of the Board, 
Railroadmen’s Savings 


BRODEHURST ELSEY 
esident, 
Indianapolis Glove Company 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


HARRY S. HANNA 
President, 
Indiana Bell Telephone 
Company 

ANTON HULMAN, JR. 
President, 
Hulman & Co. 


Terre Haute, Indiana 


HERMAN C. KRANNERT 
Chairman of the Board, 
Inland Container Corporation 


W. 1. LONGSWORTH 
Presiden 
Lilly Varnish Company 
JOHN J. MADDEN 
Presiden 


esi 
John J. Madden 
Manufacturing Company 


MYRON J. McKEE 
Presi 
State Automobile Insurance 
Association 


$304, 754,483.33 


25,881,879.67 
750,000.00 
103,077,516.98 


282,243.62 
$438,043,720.56 


$ 29,547,721.84 


2,287,620.64 
300,000.00 
405,173,110.76 
626,059.73 
109,207.59 


$438,043, 720.56 


JOSEPH IRWIN MILLER 
Chairman of the Board, 
Cummins Engine Co., Inc. 
Columbus, Indiana 


PERRY E. O'NEAL 
Thompson O'Neal & Smith 
CHARLES S. RAUH 
Presiden 
Belt Railroad and Stock 
Yards Company 


SAMUEL B. SUTPHIN 
Chairman of the Board, 
Beveridge Paper Company 

JOSEPH 0. WAYMIRE 

reasurer, 
Eli Lilly and Company 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 146) 


It should be noted that this study 
attempts to picture the various pro- 
grams as being what may await the 
college graduate only. Many of the 
training programs, sometimes with 
modification, are open as well to 
promising bank employees or other 
businessmen transferring to banking 
careers. Furthermore, no attempt 
has been made to consider the ele- 
ments of salary or employee benefits 
in the programs, since available in- 
formation did not sufficiently deal 
with them. It is interesting to ob- 


This independent bank invites accounts from 
other banks and corporations. Send us your 
cash and collection items. Refer your friends 
to us when they come to Los Angeles. 


STATEMENT 
OF CONDITION 


AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1954 


COMPLETE BANKING 
_ UNDER ONE ROOF 


Cash on hand and due from Federal Reserveand Other Banks $ 78,341,644.59 
U.S. Government Securities 
State and Municipal Bonds 

Federal Reserve Bank Stock 


OFFICERS 
af she Board 


& 
Ben R. Meyer 
Senior Vice President 
Joseph C. Lipman 
Vice Presidents 
Edward H. LeBreton 
Paul E. Neuschaefer 
Louis Siegel 
William C. Neary 
JohnW. Luhring 
Hal W. Cross 
Harry N. Herzikoff 
Lauren H. Conley 
Rodgers L. Wyckoff 
Robert E. Getz 
Vice President, Comptroller 
William Watson 
Casbier 
William J. Hunter 
Assistant Vice Presidents 
Rod Maclean 
Leo C. Helfenberger 
Warren P. Tenney 
W. Edwin Weir 
Arthur R. Horne 
Assistant Cashiers 
Charles H. Landis 
Al L. Somerindyke 
Angus J. MacLennan 
Roland C. Matthias 
Frank Dansby 
William W. Blakely 
Kenneth E. Ritter 
Eugene T. Bovee, Jr. 
Heineman 
William L. Olson 
Edwin P. Ziegler 
Harvey R. Walk 
Leonard Weil 
Auditor 
Walter B. Hill 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 
Vice President 
Samuel B. Burnham 
Assistant Vice President 
& Trust Officer 
y H. Kerns 
Assistant Trust Officers 
Margaret Morris 
Alfred T.Hartwell, Jr. 
Lewis B. Maier 


Loans and Discounts 
Union Bank Building 
Customer Auto Parks 
Safe Deposit Vaults 
Furniture and Fixtures 


Other Resources 
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Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit and Acceptances 


Reserved for Contingencies 

Reserved for Interest, Taxes, Dividends, etc 
Liability under Letters of Credit and Acceptances 
Discount Collected — unearned 


serve that none of this information 
mentions, or appears directed to, fe- 
male college graduates. 

Obviously, the nature and extent 
of these banks’ plans depend upon 
the size of the individual bank and 
the job objective in view. Consider- 
able individuality can be noted: 
Some larger banks’ programs orig- 
inated a number of years ago, while 
banking as a field has directed at- 
tention to this need only since World 
War II. Some banks attempt to have 
the trainee choose his area of bank- 
ing before entering the program; 
others await the completion of train- 


93,367,139.03 
3,519,592.86 
315,000.00 
91,796,163.31 
1,442,257.80 
152,915.03 
1.00 

1.00 
2,103,365.68 
293,302.68 
$271,331,382.98 


$ 4,500,000.00 
6,000,000.00 
1,500,667.81 $ 12,000,667.81 
1,425,575.50 
2,438,259.42 
2,104,625.68 
765,058.38 
247,429.46 
$206,185,774.76 
23,204,695.98 


U. S. Government deposits 
and other public funds . 


22,959,295.99 252,349,766.73 
$271,331,382.98 


United States Government Securities carried at $35,365,287.98 in the foregoing 
statement are pledged to secure public funds and for other purposes required by law 


UNION BANK « co 


OF LOS ANGELES 


ing before posing this decision. Some 
attempt to introduce the trainee to 
banking by an over-all nonspecializ- 
ing survey of departments; others 
use one department for initial train- 
ing. Some hardly distinguish the 
program’s end from the beginning 
of work as an officer; others can 
definitely point out the termination 
of training and subsequent assign- 
ment to official capacity. Some rely 
wholly upon bank personnel for in- 
struction; others call upon outside 
authorities and instructors as well. 
Time required for the training may 
vary from one year to five. 

On the other hand, however, cer- 
tain similarities appear in the cases 
cited that would seem to permit 
some generalization. We can, there- 
fore, assume that today’s college 
graduate entering a bank training 
program has ahead of him an expe- 
rience such as this: 

He should expect to spend one 
year or, more likely, two or three 
years as a trainee before attaining 
any official status. During this time 
he can look for a somewhat individ- 
ualized treatment from management, 
though he may be one of a group. 
He can expect the bank to offer him 
training that includes both the the- 
oretical and practical aspects of the 
occupation, though he may well be 
called upon to supplement this, at 
employer expense, with study in 
evening classes, probably those spon- 
sored by the American Institute of 
Banking. Graduate study at Rut- 
gers may lie ahead in the years 
after completion of the program. 


Rating and Reports 


On-the-job training should be re- 
garded in one respect as manage- 
ment’s means of observing the 
trainee, and periodic rating by su- 
periors will probably be a regular 
part of the program. Submission of 
oral and written reports will likely 
also be a part of training. Finally, 
the graduate may expect that some 
time during the program, or upon 
its completion, he will be offered a 
choice of permanent location. 

In conclusion, we can see that to- 
day’s leading banks have taken great 
strides in providing a comprehen- 
sive, and indeed sometimes quite 
extensive, means of training its 
future executives. The well qualified 
college graduate with an eye towards 
this field can see much offered him 
that is indicative of opportunity in 
management. 
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TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION, DECEMBER 31, 1954 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks . $ 373,921,397 


U. S. Government Securities 445,395,005 


U. S. Government Insured 
F.H.A. Mortgages ....... 22,142,509 


60,621,574 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 3,150,000 
First Mortgages on Real Estate . 1,971,333 
Banking Houses. ....... 17,284,192 


Other Securities ....... 


Customers’ Liability 


for Acceptances Outstanding . 23,658,670 


$1,574,204,661 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock (5,000,000 shares—$10par) $ 50,000,000 
55,000,000 
Undivided Profits ... . ‘ 19,224,787 

"124,224,787 
1,406,781,695 
Taxes and Other Expenses . . . 11,271,196 
Dividend Payable January 3, 1955 2,000,000 


Total Capital Accounts . 


Acceptances: Less Amount 
25,158,192 


Other Liabilities. .. 4,768,791 
$1,574,204,661 


United States Government Securities are stated at amortized cost. 
Of these, $67,791,626 are pledged to secure deposits of public 
monies and for other purposes required by law. 


DIRECTORS 


WILLIAM N. ENSTROM 


Chairman of the Board 


RICHARD H. WEST 
President 


HARRY E. WARD 


Honorary Chairman 


HENRY P. BRISTOL 


Chairman, Bristol-Myers Company 


I. J. HARVEY, JR. 
President, 
The Flintkote Company 


HAROLD A. HATCH 
Vice President, 
Deering Milliken & Co., Inc. 


DAVID L. LUKE, JR. 
President, West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper Company 


HIRAM A. MATHEWS 
Senior Vice President 


DON G. MITCHELL 
Chairman, 
Sylvania Electric Products Inc. 


ROY W. MOORE* 
President, 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc. 


MICHAEL A. MORRISSEY 
Honorary Chairman, 
The American News Company 


PETER S. PAINE 
President, 
New York & Pennsylvania Co. 


LeROY A. PETERSEN 
President, Otis Elevator Company 


J. WHITNEY PETERSON 
President, 
United States Tobacco Company 


JACOB L. REISS 
President, 
Reiss Manufacturing Corporation 


HERBERT E. SMITH 
Former Chairman of the Board 
and Chief Executive Officer, 
United States Rubber Company 


E. E. STEWART 
President, National Dairy 
Products Corporation 


WILLIAM J. WARDALL 
New York, N. Y. 


FRANCIS L. WHITMARSH 
President, 
Francis H. Leggett & Company 
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i Valiente!” cried 


the Spanish admiral 


He cheered as his launch fished this man and seven 
more waterlogged American sailors out of Santiago 
Harbor, Cuba, on the morning of June 4, 1898. 
This was straining Spanish chivalry to the break- 
“ing point, for Richmond 
Hobson (right) and his 
little suicide crew had 
spent the previous night 
taking a ship into the 
harbor entrance under a 
hail of cannonade and 
deliberately sinking her 
to bottle up the Spanish fleet. 


Hobson, who planned and supervised every de- 
tail of the operation, from placing the scuttling 
charges to dropping anchor under fire, was ac- 
tually an engineer, not a line officer. 


In Santiago Harbor, he led his first and only 
action against the enemy. But his cool-headed 
daring made him as much a hero of the day as 
Admiral Dewey. And proved again that America’s 
most valuable product is Americans. 


These Americans—proudly confident of their 
nation’s future—are the people who stand behind 
United States Series E Savings Bonds. They are 
the people who, by their spirit and abilities, make 
these Bonds one of the world’s finest investments. 


That’s why there’s no better way to protect your 
future than by investing in America’s future! Buy 
Bonds regularly! 


* * 


It’s actually easy to save money—when you buy 
United States Series E Savings Bonds through the 
automatic Payroll Savings Plan where you work! 
You just sign an application at your pay office; after 
that your saving is done for you. And the Bonds you 
receive will pay you interest at the rate of 3% per 
year, compounded semiannually, for as long as 19 
years and 8 months if you wish! Sign up today! Or, 
if you’re self-employed, invest in Bonds regularly 
where you bank. They’re as safe as America! 


For your own security—and your country’s, too= 


invest in U.S. Savings Bonds! 


° 


with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in cooperation 
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Intermediate Farm Credit 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 72) 


increase the success of individuals 
who got started. 

Where tenancy is common, farm 
operators generally can get started 
with minimum capital requirements 
per unit of output by leasing a farm. 
Obtaining the intermediate term 


credit necessary to finance capital | 


items such as machinery, breeding 
stock, and the like is the major prob- 
lem of the operator in this situation. 
A term loan ge::ed to the repay- 
ment capacity of the operator is 
necessary. Here, a strong case can 
be made for a three-, five-, or seven- 
year note as contrasted to an annual 
renewal note. Lenders must place 
much greater weight on “the man” 
and his potential ability than on 
collateral security. 

Progressive commercial lenders in 
agricultural areas have been fi- 
nancing young farmers. Their ef- 
forts should be increased and can 
be improved. The percentage of 
young farmers getting started in 
any community is low; only a small 
percentage of the agricultural loan 
portfolio is ever involved. A critical 
review of credit experience would 
indicate that a substantial percent- 
age of their losses came from large 
operators with large loans. Gener- 
ally, only a small percentage of total 
losses have been on the type of loan 
needed to get a young farmer started. 
This situation has been true in farm 
machinery financing by manufac- 
turers and in the feed and livestock 
industry as well. There is no better 
future credit business than a young 
farmer getting started today. If 
he is started properly, he will be a 
customer for the reminder of his 
business career. 


WE HAVE A NEW PLANT IN INDIANAPOLIS 


It is with pleasure that we announce 
the opening of our new Indianapolis 
plant, which goes into operation this 
month. This new manufacturing 
unit will enable us to render better 
service to our bank customers in 
Central Indiana and Southern 
Illinois, and at the same time will 
relieve our Chicago plant, which now 
is crowded for space. 


Fred Yarbrough will be our Indian- 
apolis plant manager, and Francis 
Marier will be superintendent of 
production. Both of these men are 
thoroughly experienced in their work 
and well acquainted with the needs 
of our Indiana and Illinois customers. 
Assisting them, and constituting the 


nucleus of our production staff, will 
be six experienced people from our 
Chicago and St. Paul plants. The 
remainder of our group will be 
composed of new people from the 
Indianapolis area, who will learn 
quickly working with such well 
informed personnel. 


For the present, we will occupy an 
existing building which is somewhat 
smaller in size than we eventually 
will need, but we have purchased a 
site upon which we will erect a new 
building in three years. Adequate 
equipment has been installed and we 
confidently expect Indianapolis to 
render service on a par with our other 
six plants. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


E LUXE 


CHECK PRINTERS 


CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 


YOU ARE INVITED... 


to visit our head- 


quarters at the 


Jefferson Hotel in 
St. Louis during the 


J. Earl Thompson 
Vice President 


instalment Credit Conference of 
the American Bankers Association 


March 21-22-23 


As Specialists in the field of credit insurance, Central National would 
like to talk to you about increasing the volume and profits in the Con- 
sumer Credit Department of your Bank. Central National can offer 
you complete coverages, Automobile Physical Damage, Automobile 
Liability and a wide range of credit life and credit health and accident 
policies that can be adapted to meet your needs exactly . . . and easy- 
to-use sales plans with a proven record of increasing profits. Stop in 
and see us while you are in St. Louis. 


CENTRAL NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANIES 


1805 Harney St. Central National Building 


Commercial Agriculture Financing 


While it may be proper to look at 
the gaps in the intermediate credit 
market, is there not a real need for 
a new look at the whol farm-credit 
picture? With the rapid trend to- 
ward fewer and larger farms and 
the distinction that is now apparent 
between residential units and com- 
mercial farms, all conventional 
methods of financing are not well 
adapted to the commercial farming 
operation. Between 1930 and 1950 
alone, the number of farms, as 
classified by the Census, declined 
nearly 14%. The important thing 
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Reduce your risk with this safe, easy way fo: 


© convert open-line credit to secured loans 
@ create new loans secured by bonded warehouse receipts 


@ increase loan limits safely 


For full information, contact our office nearest you: 


ST. LOUIS TERMINAL FIELD WAREHOUSE CO. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 826 Clark Avenue, Saint Louis 2, Missouri 


ATLANTA, GA. HOUSTON, TEXAS MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
801 Healey Bldg. 529 West Bldg. 1038 Sterick Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS TERMINAL 


\ FIELD WAREHOUSE CO CHICAGO 3, ILL. JACKSON, MISS. NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


652 First National Bank Bidg. Barnett-Madden Bidg. 37 Wall Street 


CINCINNATI, OHIO KANSAS CITY 6, MO. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
1611 Carew Tower 1509 Waldheim Bidg. 123 South Broad Street 


DALLAS 1, TEXAS LUBBOCK, TEXAS TAMPA, FLORIDA 
839 Republic Nat’! Bank Bidg. 822 Lubbock Nat'l Bank Bldg. 707 Florida Avenue 


WICHITA, KANSAS, 723 South Broadway 


to note, however, is that commercial 
farms declined 30% while part-time 
and residential farms increased 
60%. The change has been rapid 
in this 20-year span and its con- 
tinuation appears inevitable. 

The commercial farm today is not 
merely land, machinery, livestock, 
and other inventory items plus 
enough labor to operate it. The top 
one-third to one-half of our com- 
mercial farms require a very high 
level of managerial ability to coor- 
dinate the resources into a profitable 
operation. These farms have a high 
“going concern’’ value which cannot 
be independently related to the in- 
dividual resources on the farm. Even 
though the individual proprietor- 
ship is still the unit of ownership, 
great strides have been made to 
insure continuity of operation and 
ownership. Certainly, much remains 
to be done in this area. But, with 
the increased size of operation, cap- 
ital per man and importance of man- 
agerial ability, financing commer- 
cial agriculture is becoming more 
and more similar to financing cor- 
porate business. 


Specialization Need 


These changes in agriculture have 
increased the need for specialized 
agricultural credit men. The lender 
must be better able to judge loans 
from a technical and economic 
standpoint and to assist farm bor- 
rowers plan their operation. How- 
ever, he must remain an expert 
lender; he should not assume the 
role of a technical farm advisor on 
crops and livestock management, 
soil conservation, prices, or the like. 
Ii remains the lender’s duty to re- 
fuse a loan where extensive super- 
vision appears necessary, since he 
gets no management fee for direct- 
ing the farm operation. 

A commercial farm today has 
greater debt carrying capacity rel- 
ative to its asset value than was 
true even 20 years ago. Price and 
production risks have been greatly 
reduced during this short span of 
years. Improved insurance programs 
—life, crop, and property—are avail- 
able to further reduce management 
and production risks for the lender. 
Lenders must adjust their agricul- 
tural-credit program to the present 
Gay agricultural plant. When a 
lending institution is in a position 
toe finance the “whole farm opera- 
tion,” and only then, can it hope 
to offer an efficient credit program. 
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When help was needed, your dollars were there! 


Here is a report to 42,000,000 senior and junior members on how their dollars 
were spent by the American Red Cross to relieve distress and serve humanity 


[During the year ended June 30, 1954] 


Services to the Armed Forces and Veterans—Each month volunteer and paid 
staff served 247,000 servicemen and veterans at military installations, VA 
hospitals and claims offices; 122,000 of their families in chapters; and Red 
Cross tele-communications sent 132,000 welfare and emergency messages 
here and overseas 

Disaster Preparedness and Relief—62,000 persons given emergency mass care 
and 7,100 families, given rehabilitation aid in 317 chapters in 44 states, 
Alaska and 2 insular territories 

Red Cross Blood Program—Provided ODM with some 714 million cc gamma 
globulin to fight polio, measles, hepatitis; 241,000 donors each month 
gave during the year 2,896,000 donations of blood supplied by Red Cross 
to 3,500 hospitals and for national defense 

Nursing, First Aid and Water Safety Services—2,022,000 certificates given to 
persons trained in first aid, water safety, and nursing skills and 4,600,000 
persons given information at group-instruction meetings; for training 
nursing personnel for community services including disasters 

Junior Red Cross—In 76,000 of the nation’s schools 21 million students joined 
Junior Red Cross. In addition to community services, they provided daily 
average of $700 worth of aid to child victims of disasters; filled and shipped 
368,700 gift boxes to children in 56 foreign countries 

Service and Financial Assistance to Chapters—Grants to chapters having 
funds inadequate to meet local needs for Red Cross services; and assistance 
to all chapters in carrying out Red Cross programs through the aid of 
specially trained workers of the national staff 

International Relations—Provided American Red Cross workers for teams 
assisting’ in repatriation of POWs in Korea; provided by and through its 
channels, $754,000 worth of relief to victims of major disasters overseas; 
continued advisory services to other Red Cross societies and the League.... 

Other Community Projects—Chapters provided community welfare services, 
other than established Red Cross programs, where other local resources were 
lacking 

Membership Enrollment and Fund Raising—Organized and guided the annual 
campaign during which 21 million members contributed funds; trained 
114 million volunteer workers; provided supplies and materials 

Public Information—To inform and interpret to the American people Red 
Cross services available to them; to highlight their opportunities to serve 
others through the Red Cross 

General Management—planning and administration—For planning and 
> a og the Red Cross program of services and activities at home and 
abroa 


Capital Expenditures—For buildings in which and from which communities 
receive Red Cross services 


Red Cross must be ready immediately to meet national emergencies and 
other unforeseen needs for its services. Funds available for such emergencies 
after expenditures shown above 


By the National 
Organization 


$19,820,233 


2,124,896 


10,038,332 


1,513,423 


819,955 


5,178,176 


196,323 


769,709 


1,836,096 


$42,821,352 


$13,912,000 


By the 3,720 


Domestic Chapters 


$17,363,348 


911,966 


5,632,267 


3,823,555 


1,849,152 


818,955 
3,634,908 
1,034,577 


8,913,834 


1,169,481 
$45,152,035 


$ 7,997,000 


It takes people to help people. Last year nearly 2 million workers—more than 
100 volunteers to each paid worker—performed these services in your name. 
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$37,183,581 


3,036,862 


15,671,599 


5,336,978 


2,669,107 


5,178,176 


196,323 
818,955 
4,158,109 
1,804,286 


10,749,930 


1,169,481 
$07,973,387 


$21,909,000 
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Because we 
work 
around 

the clock... 
YOUR 
CHECKS 
ARE 


COLLECTED FASTER 


THE MTOM CT 


BANK of Cleveland 


{8845} 623 Euclid Ave. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


| Property 
Accounting 
Affects Profit 


@ Earning statements are sub- 
stantially influenced by the 
accounting treatment of 
‘capital and expense items 


and by depreciation poli- 
cies. Continuous American 
Appraisal Service provides 
the tool for better control 
of property and deprecia- 
tion accounting. 


The AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


Compa ny 


Over Fifty. Years of Service 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Deep Well Irrigation 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 76) 


water into the irrigation ditches or 
sprinklers. They’re also faced with 
the cost of power units. The total 
cost represents a large investment 
for the average farmer but bankers 
are granting loans to meet this ex- 
pense. 


Difference Between Good and 
Poor Crops 


“These irrigation systems repre- 
sent the difference between good 
and poor crops in our area,” Mr. 
Sack said. “We insist the irriga- 
tion systems be well engineered be- 
cause this determines the success 
or failure of an installation. Inade- 
quate pipe sizes, improper pressure, 
wrong size nozzles or a poorly 
planned rotation may cost the 
grower a great deal of money every 
year. The well-engineered system 
may be lower in first cost and will 
probably be lower in operating cost 
than a poorly planned system.” 

Bankers also warn that irrigation 
doesn’t automatically transform an 
indifferent dry-land farmer into an 
efficient irrigation farmer. Irriga- 
tion requires a great deal of hard 
work. When a farmer asks for a 
loan to finance an irrigation sys- 
tem, Mr. Sack makes certain he 
will comply with recommendations 
on fertilizer application, timing of 
water applications, etc. 


Enjoying Steady Growth 


“We’re not going through a boom 
with deep well irrigation,” says Mr. 
Sack. “Rather, we’re enjoying a 
steady growth. Farmers are learn- 
ing they can increase corn yields 


President Sack, 
right, confers 
with Paul Geis of 
the Geis Irriga- 
tion Co., on an 
irrigation well in- 
stallation 


by 30 to 50 bushels to an acre with 
irrigation. Over a 20-year period, 
our irrigated corn has averaged 30 
bushels more per acre than dry- 
land corn.” 

Mr. Sack agrees with Paul Geis, 
head of the Geis Irrigation Co. at 
York, who says the biggest problem 
is coping with fly-by-night operators 
who do not properly engineer their 
installations. Once these unscrup- 
ulous operators are eliminated, op- 
position to the cost of irrigation 
installations will disappear. 


Egg Center of U.S. 


In addition to leading the way on 
irrigation, Dean Sack has been in- 
strumental in making York the “egg 
center of the United States.” The 
York Cold Storage Co. plant was 
set up with Mr. Sack as president. 
This plant has 600,000 cubic feet of 
storage space and is the largest be- 
tween Omaha and Denver. It stores 
meat, poultry and butter but it also 
“stores more shell eggs than any 
town west of Chicago. It had 5% 
of all the shell eggs in storage in 
the United States in July.” 

Standard Brands was induced by 
Mr. Sack to lease space for a plant 
from York Cold Storage in 1946. 
Now it has one of the most modern 
processing and egg packing plants 
in the world. Egg-breaking volume 
is around 7,000,000 pounds in an 
average year. 

York farmers are finding irriga- 
tion of pastures and hay fields more 
profitable than growing corn. They 
find a ready market for their al- 
falfa hay at a dehydration plant at 
York. Mr. Sack was largely instru- 
mental in persuading Barton Mills, 
Inc., to build the plant on the new 
industrial plot on the northwest out- 
skirts of York. 
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MAICHIGAN NATIONAL BANK 


BATTLE CREEK FLINT GRAND RAPIDS 


MARSHALL PORT HURON SAGINAW 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


December 31, 1954 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 
U. S. Government Securities 
U. S. Guaranteed Loans 


$ 48,869,822.95 
139,815,285.49 
42,888,332.46 


Loans—Other 

Bank and Office Buildings 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock 
Accrued Income 

Other Assets 


Total Resources 


$184,698,920.63 
164,235,130.63 


Commercial Deposits 
Savings Deposits 


Other Liabilities 
Deferred Income 


Preferred Stock 
Common Stock 
Surplus 

Profits and Reserves 


1,000,000.00 
6,000,000.00 
6,000,000.00 
5,536,869.94 


Total Liabilities 


LANSING 


$231,573,440.90 


140,358,430.67 
5,897,211.21 
390,000.00 
953,018.66 
1,107,875.86 


$380,279,977.30 


$348,934,051.26 


4,247,370.28 
8,561,685.82 


18,536,869.94 


$380,279,977.30 


OPEN EACH WEEKDAY INCLUDING SATURDAY UNTIL 4:30 P.M. 


Member 
Federal Reserve System 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Australia 


from 
a business 
point of view 


This booklet will assist anyone 
contemplating establishing a 
business in Australia, whether it 
is a small retail business or a 
large manufacturing company. 


Written with the authority of Australia’s oldest and largest 
joint-stock bank, it offers those who wish to start a new enterprise in 
that young but growing country a short account of the framework of 
business organization throughout the Commonwealth of Australia. It 
also affords some knowledge of the problems and conditions which 


would be met. 


If you have customers interested in establishing a business in 
Australia, you may obtain free copies of this book from: 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


BRITISH & FOREIGN DEPARTMENT, SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 
J. W. McEwen, Manager 


YOU'RE 

OUR 


BUSINESS 


In addition to providing the perfect liaison 
system for mortgagee-dealer relations. 
Foremost Insurance Company —special- 
ists in mobile home insurance— provides 
a Vendors’ Single Interest plan protect- 
ing your interest in the chattel every 
minute there is an unpaid balance 


Contact your Foremost agent today 


for full details, or write, wire or phone: 


FOREMOST 
INSURANCE 
C COMPANY 


Federal Square Building - Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
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LINES 


They're the shortest 
distance from you 
to us. We welcome 
your inquiries — and 


your friends! 


FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK OF ARIZONA 


HEAD OFFICE + PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
- MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


WHY PASS UP EXTRA COMMISSIONS? 


ng passbook manufacturer now has 
open for aggressive 


n cailing on banks to se ali types of 
ssbooks and pocket cneck covers Com 


nission basis 


WILLIAM EXLINE INC. 
ONTARIO BLDG. « CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


Government Bonds 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 59) 


February and March Refunding 

Here again the possibility of the 
inclusion of a long-term issue was 
hinted but only very tentatively. 
About three-quarters of the $7- 
billion 154% certificates due on Feb- 
ruary 15 are owned by the Federal, 
so a new certificate or certificates is 
assured. But for the total $8-billion 
of the 142% notes and 2%% bonds 
due March 15—the Federal has 
hardly any of either—might a long 
issue be included in the refunding 
package? We doubt it. Nothing 
would be gained by such an offering 
if only a few hundred million dollars 
were to be taken and the ownership 
of the maturities is quite heavily in 
the banks. Another certificate, to- 
gether with a new bond at the 
shorter end of the five to 10 year 
range, seems the most likely. 


Debt Extension in 1954 


During 1954 the Treasury was 
successful in sharply reducing the 
amount of debt due in one year or 
less. These maturities were down 
about $12-billion. Of the total of $76- 
billion now due within one year 
about $15-billion are non-marketable 
issues while Treasury bills account 
for $19.50-billion and these roll over 
automatically. So only about $41- 
billion of marketable issues will need 
to be refunded in 1955, well below 
the total cared for in 1954. 

Since the issue of the 344% bonds 
1975-80 early in 1953 no bonds with 
a maturity of over 10 years have 
been offered. Maturity extension has 
been sought by keeping the maturi- 
ties in the five- to 10-year range 
which were expected to be and were 
of interest to and well taken by com- 
mercial banks. 

Because of the passage of time the 
average maturity of the marketable 
debt has only been lengthened be- 
tween five and six months. Not much 
more can be accomplished for the 
present. 


General Fund Balance Down 


The balance in the general fund of 
the Treasury dropped nearly $2.25- 
billion in December to $5,170,000,000. 
For the month the excess of “with- 
drawals” over “deposits” was $1,- 
783,000,000 which compares with a 
credit of $952,000,000 in December 
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1953. Lower corporate taxes were 
the chief reason for the result as 
expenses were about the same in 
each year. There will probably be 
some further drain on the general 
fund in January and February prior 
to the receipt of taxes in March. 

As the total debt ‘“‘subject to lim- 
itation” was only $278.25-billion on 
December 31, the Treasury could get 
about $2.75-billion from the market 
—if necessary—without exceeding 
the debt limit of $281-billion. Noth- 
ing like that amount will be required. 
The balance in the general fund 
could be allowed to. drop to around 
$3-billion at the end of February 
with the certainty of a big in- 
crease by mid-March. Some moderate 
amount of temporary borrowing 
from the market is a possibility. 


Government Agencies Give 
Treasury a Lift 


There was a time when various 
Government agencies sold their own 
obligations in the market, thus not 
increasing the Government debt, to 
carry out their operations. There 
followed a period in which the Gov- 
ernment supplied what money was 
needed, thereby increasing the debt. 
Now we seem to be returning to the 
earlier practice. 

The Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion started the program in Novem- 
ber getting about $1-billion from the 
commercial banks. Now the Federal 
National Mortgage Association is 
following suit by putting out $500,- 
000,000 of three-year 214% notes. 
This will aid the Treasury to that 
extent in January. 

There is likely to be more of the 
same. It is expected that the CCC 
will be along again after mid-year. 
There is a rumor that the Export- 
Import Bank may get some funds 
directly from the public. Perhaps the 
Tennessee Valley Authority could 
sell something instead of getting a 
congressional appropriation. 

All this sort of thing would mate- 
rially help the Treasury cash posi- 
tion and prevent the debt limit from 
being exceeded. 


No More "Restricted" Issues 


As of January 1 the restrictions 
against the purchase of the 244% 
bonds of June and December 1967-72 
by commercial banks were removed 
by the Treasury. Otherwise banks 
could not have bought those bonds 
until 1962. Since the market for the 
long bonds was “unpegged” in 1951 
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there has been no logical reason for 
the restriction. No market effect is 
to be expected. Commercial banks 
are not currently buying maturities 
beyond 10 years and are not likely to 
do so unless prices go considerably 
lower. 


Savings Bond Sales 


At the present time there are 
$56,671,949,649.37 of U. S. Savings 
Bonds outstanding. Not so many 
years ago Savings Bonds were 
thought to be quite a threat to 
Government financing. What was to 
be done as they matured in large 


amounts? The record, so far, has 
proved to be most encouraging. 

The Treasury met the threat head 
on by permitting the extension of 
maturing Series E bonds for a fur- 
ther 10 years and improving the in- 
come return for the extended period. 
Furthermore, the issue of the in- 
come paying—rather than accruing 
—Series H bonds have proved popu- 
lar as has the substitution of the 
Series J and K bonds for the earlier 
F and G issues. 

Actually, since May 1, 1951, 76% 
of maturing E bonds have been re- 
tained under the extension privilege. 


COLOMBIA 
MEANS BUSINESS 


LET US HELP YOU INCREASE YOURS 


O PPORTUNITIES in Colombia for U. S. business are increasing 
every year. Trade connections are becoming more profitable. With 
an eye on your business future there, why not let us assist you 
with your collections and letters of credit? 

For instance in making collections, we have an outstanding 
record of combining efficiency with tact, courtesy with results— 
a proven faculty for settling unpaid accounts quickly and retaining 


good-will. 


As for letters of credit, consider the convenience of our 32 offices 
located in every important commercial centre in Colombia. This 
exceptional coverage is a great advantage too in furnishing current 
and comprehensive trade information. 

In fact whatever your requirements, we have special departments 


handling every phase and facility of banking. 


More and more 


progressive U. S. banks and business firms are making use of our 
extensive organization established for over 40 years. 


We invite your inquiries. 


BANCO COMERCIAL ANTIOQUENO 


Established 1912 
Cable address for all offices — Bancoquia 


Capital paid-up 
Legal reserves 
Other reserves 


$20,815,000 — Pesos Colombian. 
$17,694,300 — Pesos Columbian. 
$6,726,000 — Pesos Colombian. 


General Manager: Antonio Derka 


Head Office: MEDELLIN, CoLomBIA, SOUTH AMERICA 


BRANCHES: Armenia (C), Barrancabermeja, Barranquilla (2), 


BOGOTA (8), Bucaramanga, Cali (2), Cartagena, Cartago, 
Girardot. Ibagué, Magangué, Manizales, Medellin (2), 
Neiva, Palmira, Pasto, Pereira, Puerto Berrio, San 


Cacuta. 
Monteria, 
Sante 


Marta, Sincelejo, Socorro, Vélez (8). 


New York Representative—Henry 40 Exchange Place, 
New York 5. N. 
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2? POSTS JOURNAL 
(it’s simple to operate) | 3 POSTS PASSBOOK 


(speeds customer service) 


] POSTS LEDGER 
(reduces operating costs) 


4 BALANCES CASH 


(increases teller’s efficiency) 


5 PROVES OPERATOR 
ACCURACY 


(provides complete accounting) 


All your savings accounting operations are com- _—_ accounting jobs. Works equally well on unit or dual 
pleted at the window with Burroughs Sensimatic —_ posting systems. Available in one- and two-teller 
Window-Posting Machine. Then, with a simple flick models. Call your nearest Burroughs branch office 
of the job selector knob, it can be changed to handle = today for a demonstration. Or write direct to 
mortgage loans, installment loans, and other bank —_ Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


POST PASSBOOK, LEDGER, JOURNAL 
—BALANCE CASH AND PROVE TOO - 
ALL WITH BURROUGHS SENSIMATIC 


WHEREVER THERE'S BANKING THERE'S Burroughs Burroughs 
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Main Street 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 31) 


FRANK R. DENTON, vice-chairman 
of the board of the Mellon National 
Bank and Trust Co., Pittsburgh, has 
been appointed member of the Fed- 
eral Advisory Council from the 
Fourth Federal Reserve District. He 
succeeds GEORGE GUND, president of 
The Cleveland Trust Co., who has 
been a member since January 1, 
1952. 


HAROLD B. MATHEWSON has re- 
tired as president of National Sav- 
ings Bank, New Haven, Conn., and 
is succeeded by JOHN T. KIMBERLY 
as president and treasurer. 


HENRY C. ALEXANDER, president 
of J. P. Morgan & Co., Inc., New 
York, has been appointed to the 
Federal Advisory Council from the 
Second Federal Reserve District. 


Vice-president DALE E. SHARP has 
been advanced to become associated 
with general management at Guar- 
anty Trust Co., New York. 


NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW 
YorK has received permission to 
establish a branch in Cairo, Egypt, 
which would bring its total of over- 
seas units to 58 in 20 countries, and 
would be the only branch of an 
American bank operating in the 
Middle East. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK AND 
Trust Co., Chicago, held a two-day 
open house just before Christmas to 
celebrate completion of its $750,000 
expansion program and some 25,000 
persons came. 


JOHN C. BERTELS, NorRIs O. JOHN- 
son, W. HOWARD MILLER, and WAL- 
TER B. WRISTON have been appointed 
Vice-presidents of National City 
Bank of New York. 


JOHN F. KRAMER, CHARLES H. 
HorFLIcCH, Lewis N. CROMPTON, 
RopERT V. WEHRHEIM, JOHN W. 
NULLIKIN, PAUL W. BROWN, JR., and 
Epwarp B. HopGE have been pro- 
moted to vice-presidencies at the 
Philadelphia National Bank. 


LIVINGSTON GODDARD has_ been 
hamed a vice-president of Colonial 
Trust Company, New York, with re- 
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sponsibility for domestic business de- 
velopment. 


How does it feel to be the president 
of the world’s largest private bank? 
This question was put to S. CLARK 
BEISE, president of Bank of America, 
by Fortune Magazine. In its January 
issue, Fortune gives the answers in a 
full-page of type, accompanied by a 
full-page color photo of Mr. BEISE. 


L. F. WarD, who spent 24 years 
with the examining division of the 
office of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, has joined First National 
Bank of Nevada, Reno, as a vice- 
president in the loan administration 
department of the head office. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK of Atlanta 
held a luncheon for the eight life in- 
surance underwriters in the city who 
had sold more than a million dollars 
in life insurance during the past year. 
A feature was a display of $1,000,000 
in cash, arranged by the bank’s trust 
officers with the cooperation of the 
Federal Reserve Bank. 


EDWARD J. GRESSER was advanced 
to vice-president at Manufacturers 
Trust Co., New York. 


A woman finds that nothing spoils 
an old dress so much as getting a 
new one. 


If the nations recognize the Com- 
munist Chinese government, they 
should recognize it for what it is. 


Light travels 186,000 miles a 
second until it encounters the human 
mind. 


If you’re not sure whether a young 
boy has washed his face, look at 
the towel. 


A diplomat leads a terrible life. 
When he isn’t straddling an issue, 
he is dodging one. 


To be tactful is to let someone 
else do something you want done. 


Cooperation is doing with a smile 
uhat you are compelled to do. 


Dignity is often the cloak we wear 
to conceal our ignorance. 


WITH 


Foot 


RUNNERS and MATS 


HERES 


Note the cutaway 

section above showing construction of the 
Hygienic FOOT COMFORT CUSHION. 
A tough rubber tile surface bonded to 
a sponge rubber base provides proper 
support without being “mushy.” Thus, 
fatigue induced by standing on hard 
floors is eliminated — with a resulting 
increase in the user's efficiency. 

Wherever people must work standing 
—at tellers’ cages, counters, machines — 
FOOT COMFORT CUSHIONS pay for 
themselves by increasing the efficiency of 
personnel. Edges beveled for safety and 
appearance. Eight marbleized color com- 
binations. 

MATS: 18 x 30°’, 18 x 48"', 24 x 36"", 36 x 64"° 
RUNNERS: TO 36'"' width, any length. 


See your BANK OUTFITTER or OFFICE SUP- 
PLY DEALER, or write: seams DIV., Dept. 
E-2 for prices and literature. 


AKRON 8, OHIO, U.S.A 
Do Your Directors Read BANKING? 


imitation leather or plastic 

commercial passbooks and 
pocket check cases 

SAMPLES AND PRICES ON REQUEST 


—= | 
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INCREASE 
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U. S. Private Enterprise Aids Peru’s Development 


HE second in a series of National 

Planning Association reports on 
successful operations by U.S. pri- 
vate enterprise in other countries 
covers the activities of W. R. Grace 
and Co. in Peru. 

The report, Casa Grace in Peru, 
finds the company has been a pro- 
gressive force in that country’s de- 
velopment. 

“Casa Grace has not taken Peru’s 
resources for foreign use,” it says, 
“but has offered Peruvian-made ar: 
ticles that supply jobs to the ever- 
growing industrial population, has 
increased productivity and decreased 


reliance on foreign imports and 
thereby has directly contributed to 
a higher level of living.” 

Although the Peruvian Govern- 
ment’s policies reflect a friendly at- 
titude toward foreign capital, the 
report asserts, the Grace industrial 
and agricultural operations are con- 
ducted without special government 
concessions or guarantees. Company 
policies to which special significance 
is attached include: “Emphasis on 
the integration of Peruvians into 
the management of the enterprise; 
the deliberate policy of seeking to 
associate in partnership with local 


Your Account With Us Is 


Like Having More Than 1500 Accounts 
That Cover the Nation! 


Speed up and broaden the scope of 
your business. Cover the nation as a 
correspondent of Commerce Trust. In 
42 states there are more than 1500 
testimonials to the speed and efficiency 
of this bank’s services... more direct 


sending points than any other com- 


mercial bank in the nation! 


ommerce irust (ompan 
KANSAS CITY’S OLDEST AND LARGEST BANK 


Established 1865 CORPORATION 


capital; the determination to stay 
out of internal politics, but to eo. 
operate fully with assistance in go- 
cial progress of employees; the ra. 
tional use of the profit motive for 
action.” 

The authors of the report are the 
research director of the NPA’s Pol- 
icy Committee for U. S. Business 
Performance abroad, Eugene W, 
Burgess, currently Visiting Profes- 
sor of Industrial Relations at Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology; 
and Professor Frederick H. Harbi- 
son of the University of Chicago. 

Charles J. Symington, chairman 
of the committee, said the associa- 
tion’s reports (the first covered 
Sears Roebuck in Mexico) have two 
basic purposes: First, to prove that 
U. S. companies contribute to the 
general development programs of 
many countries, and that they are 
popular in their host countries. 
Second, the NPA hopes to discover 
“patterns that will provide valuable 
guides to other U. S. companies 
abroad and to potential private in- 
vestors.” 


Scholarship Plan for 
Smaller Banks in 
Southern California 


NNUAL scholarships at the Pa- 
cific Coast School of Banking 
are to be awarded by Group Five 
of the California Bankers Associa- 
tion to three young men employed 
by smaller Southern California 
banks. 

The plan, announced by Lloyd 
Austin, vice-president of Security- | 
First National Bank of Los Angeles — 
and chairman of the Group, will pro-~ 
vide one scholarship in 1955, two™ 
in 1956, and three each year there ~ 
after. 

The Pacific Coast School of Banke 
ing, on the campus of the University ~ 
of Washington, Seattle, is sponsored 
jointly by the banking associations 
of seven western states. It conducts 
an annual summer session offering 
advanced studies in banking and fi- 
nance. 
“The young Southern California 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 162) 
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BANK'!NG 
SINCE 1854 


Statement of Condition 


December 31, 1954 


RESOURCES LIABILITIES 


Cash on Hand and in Banks $ 237,203,327.88 Deposits $1,337,122,966.07 
U. S. Government Obligations 445,729,678.32 Acceptances Outstanding 3,538,835.64 
State, County, and Municipal Bonds 63,937,188.41 
Other Bonds and Securities 32,166,249.51 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 1,758,000.00 Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. 11,988,673.01 
Loans and Discounts 636,150,612.95 Other Liabilities 2,493,196.44 
Bank Premises and Equipment 11,995,015.68 Capital Funds: 
Other Real Estate 1.00 : 
é Capital Stock 22,250,000.00 
Customers’ Liability under Acceptances 3,538,835.64 P 


Accrued Interest Receivable and Surplus 37,400,000.00 
Other Assets 8,291,339.21 Undivided Profits 16,904,900.81 


Total Resources $1,440,770,248.60 Total Liabilities $1,440,770,248.60 


Reserve for Unearned Discount 9,07 1,676.63 


| 


United States Government and other securities carried at $151,935,405.33 are pledged to secure U. S. Government 


Deposits, other public funds, trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


AMERICAN 
TRUST 
COMPANY 


BANKING 
Since 1854 


HEAD OFFICE —3 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 160). 


banker working for a smaller in- 
stitution sometimes has been handi- 
capped with respect to advanced 
educational opportunities,” ex- 
piained Mr. Austin. “He may work 
in a remote area. If the bank is 
small, it may be difficult for his em- 
ployer to rearrange the working 
schedule each summer to allow for 
his attendance at an advanced 
school. The expense may be a fac- 
tor. 

“To assist in overcoming these 
difficulties Group Five has set up 
this scholarship plan open only to 
employees of smaller banks. The re- 
quirements are quite simple. The 
application must come from a young 
man with five years’ banking expe- 
rience—at least one year with his 
present employer—and he must be 
employed by a bank not having 
more than $50,000,000 in deposits. 
He must hold the Standard Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking Certifi- 
cate or its equivalent. 

“The scholarship will cover tui- 
tion, room and board at the univer- 
sity, and the bulk of transportation 
expense.” 

The program, financed entirely by 
funds belonging to Group Five, is 
intended to supplement each bank’s 
regular program for sending men to 
the school. 


A Professor Tries Banking 


ROM June 21 through July 30, 

1954, it was my good fortune io 
be at the Chase National Bank in 
New York, as a Fellow of the Foun- 
dation for Economic Education, Inc. 
One purpose of the Foundation is 
to acquaint college professors with 
the actual working of business 
firms, as seen through the eyes of 
their executives, in order that busi- 
ness problems may be better under- 
stood and taught in college. Ac- 
cordingly, Chase selected Dr. Walter 
Haines of New York University and 
me, aS our names, among others, 
were presented by the Foundation. 

Together we were shown the op- 
erations of most of the departments, 
first interviewing the vice-president 
or next highest authority in the de- 
partment, then going into the more 
detailed work, as one or another of 
the staff showed us how the proc- 
esses were carried out, answering 
our questions, giving us printed 
forms, memoranda, and procedural 
outlines, and introducing us to key 
persons in each operation. Bank 
operations, foreign department, trust 
department, branch banking with a 
visit to the branch at 25 Broadway, 
credit analysis, consumers’ credit, 
new business—every aspect of bank- 


MONEY AND BANKING 
In Everyday Living 


BANK CHECKS PROMPTLY! 
Be sure to deposit checks you 
receive as quickly as possible. 
When you hold a check you 
run the risk of having it re- 
turned unpaid, due to the ac- 
count being closed or the death 
of the person who drew the 
check.. A check held too many 
months also may be returned 
by the bank on which it is 
drawn because of the “stale 
date.” 
Many of our neighbors come to 
us for ‘financial counselling”’: 
Friendly, helpful advice on 
money matters, based on ex- 
perience. If such counselling 
might help you, it is yours for 
the asking. 


DID YOU KNOW that your 
life insurance policy has a dou- 
ble importance? It protects 


your family, of course—and its 
cash surrender value is good 
collateral for a low-cost loan at 
our bank. You simply add your 
signature to an assignment 
form and a note, and leave your 
policy with us. Cash is made 
available without delay or red 
tape and your policy remains 
in full force. 


x 


WHO OWNS THE BANKS? 
Our nation's banks are owned, 
not by the government or a 
single private group, but by 
many people from all walks of 
life who hold shares of stock 
in their local banks. The Amer- 
ican banking system is a sys- 
tem of locally managed, pri- 
vately owned, chartered banks, 
operated for the benefit of 
local people, and therefore 
for the benefit of the nation. 


Ad No. 6 in the 
A.B.A.’s mew se- 
vies of 52 educa- 
tional ads empha- 
sizing the theme 
*‘*Money and 
Banking in Ev- 
eryday Living.” 
At bottom of the 
ads is ample space 
for the  bank’s 
signature. (Story, 
pege 99, January 
BANKING) 


ing came in for our consideration. 

Here we were at the heart of na- 
tionwide and worldwide financial op- 
erations, fingering checks from 50 
cents to $20,000,000, watching while 
arrangements were made to pay a 
man in Switzerland at the behest 
of a friend in Uruguay, looking on 
while Chase made a loan of a mil- 
lion dollars to a central bank in 
South America (90-day bills dis- 
counted), observing how those in 
the bond department studied the re- 
serve position and bought and sold 
securities accordingly, watching as 
new stock certificates were issued 
for old, and seeing how a trust fund 
was managed—to name but a few of 
our activities. 


We were treated most hospitably 
as honored guests. Indeed, we were 
allowed privileges not granted to 
many officers of Chase, as we were 
allowed to look into the most con- 
fidential situations. We attended 
three meetings of the General Loan 
and Discount Committee and one 
each of the Foreign Loan, Public 
Utility Loan, Petroleum Loan 
(where a trifling loan of $25,000,000 
was under consideration, since an- 
nounced publicly), and Branch Loan 
committees. Some meetings were 
formal. Others were informal, as 
members briefed us on the back- 
ground of a given situation, and in- 
vited questions. One time, we were 
asked to approve or disapprove loans 
whenever we wished, but, when I 
did veto one, the committee ap- 
proved anyway. Every day we were 
guests of one or more officers in the 
38rd or 34th floor dining room, 
where we continued our discussion 
of banking or argued about the 
Giants and the Dodgers. 

We learned what bankers’ hours 
are, from 9 or 9:30 to 5, 5:30, or 
even 6 o’clock. And we learned that 
Chase, far from being a rich man’s 
bank exclusively, caters to even the 
most modest needs in a friendly, in- 
formal way. And we realized why 
Chase with its large operations 
needed seven senior vice-presidents, 
62 vice-presidents, and 129 second 
vice-presidents —a formidable or- 
ganization which left me breathless 
at first. 

FAYETTE B. SHAW 
Assistant Professor of Economics, 
University of Illinois 
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Have you heard 


this important 


news already? 


The DeLuxe Model Century-Style Day-Night Deposit Safe by Mosler. Light in 
hood illuminates face of unit, flicks off momentarily when bag deposits are made. 


Evidently there are plenty of bankers 
who have. For even before any offi- 
cial magazine announcement of this 
new Century-Style Mosler Day and 
Night Deposit Safe were prepared, the 
inquiries and orders were rolling in 
by the scores! 


ONCE YOU KNOW all the details 
about this new Mosler unit it’s pretty 
clear why word-of-mouth has already 
created such a keen interest in it. 


For one thing, it’s the latest in the 
important new series of developments 
which Mosler engineers and Henry 
Dreyfuss have created for the “bank 
of the future.” Like its “‘big brother,” 
the famous Mosler Century Vault 
Door, it has exactly the right qualities 
of styling to harmonize with advanced 


IF IT’S MOSLER . . IT’S SAFE 


ideas in modern, functional bank 
architecture. 


And it is in perfect harmony with 
the modern concept of “super service,” 
too. In effect, it’s a “round-the-clock” 
teller that serves a// your depositors... 
at all times. Those with checking or 
savings accounts make envelope de- 
posits through the handy slot at the 
top. Those with commercial accounts 
make bag deposits through the special 
locked hopper below. Each of these 
two types of deposits goes through a 
separate welded steel chute and into 
a burglary-resistive Mosler receiving 
safe inside the bank. 


IF YOU feel the need to “extend” 
your banking hours round the clock 
... extend your lobby right out to the 


sidewalk ... and extend your capacity 
to accept deposits to the maximum—by 
all means mail coupon, below. It'll 
bring you a beautiful, new, full-color 
catalog and full details. Send for it! 


Phantom view of new Mosler Day-Night 
Deposit Safe shows how welded steel 
chutes carry deposits to receiving safe 
inside bank. Note special saw-toothed 
baffle fingers, designed to prevent ex- 
traction of deposits from outside. 


The Mosler Safe Company, Dept. B-2 
320 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


Please send me your new, full-color catalog giving full details about the 


new Century-Style Day and Night Deposit Safe by Mosle#. 


% Mosler Safe “7 


Worlds largest builders of safes and bank vaults . . . Mosler 


built the U.S. Gold Storage Vaults at Fort Knox and the famous 


bank vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 


February 1955 
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Loaning against 
warehouse receipts ? 


To have a successful field warehousing loan operation, it is of the 
utmost importance that you have an exact knowledge of the 
resources, character and ability of the warehouse company, its 
experience and the quality of its services. With this in mind, we 
suggest the following check list. 


FIRST, the Warehouse Company 


(_ ) Is it a reputable company with superior resources? 
( ) Does it have unquestioned integrity? 


(_ ) Is its personnel composed of bonafide warehousemen—men 
who really know the warehouse business? 


) Does the company have a record of unquestioned bailment? 


) Does it supply the best fidelity and warehousemen’s legal 
liability insurance? 


SECOND, the Service 


( ) Does its monthly stock and value report give you an accu- 
rate record of your collateral? 


( ) Is the report submitted promptly so that your record is 
always up-to-date? 


(_ ) Is the report designed for easy, immediate appraisal? 


( ) Does the company maintain operations offices located to 
give efficient, nationwide service? 


A careful check of these standards will indicate why so many 
bankers recommend New York Terminal Field Warehousing 
Service as a prerequisite for sound inventory loans. Call us 


today. 


WAREHOUSE OF . 
WEN YOR TERMINAL WAREHOUSE 


Cocaco Arua Mewes 


IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


New Books 


Tax SAVER DIGEST. By Louis 
Haimoff and Harold Gold. Fair. 
child Publications, Inc., New York. 
79 pp. $7.50. This is a summary of 
business options in the new tax law. 
The authors, New York attorneys, 
analyze the changes that offer busi- 
nessmen “an opportunity to make 
significant savings in their taxes.” 


PLANNING YOUR FINANCIAL INDE- 
PENDENCE. By John E. Leibenderfer, 
University of Oklahoma Press, Nor-~ 
man, Okla. 286 pp. $3.95. The em- 
phasis is on a general technique 
for family planning, rather than on 
a special plan. Five-year financial 
plans for families of various sizes 
are set up to explain methods of 
capital accumulation. One section 
of the book is devoted to investment 
fundamentals, insurance, social se- 
curity, budgeting, expense control, 
investment media, etc. The author 
is an investment specialist now on 
the faculty of the University of 
Oklahoma. 


THE BATTLE FOR INVESTMENT SUR- 
VIVAL. By Gerald M. Loeb. Hurry 
House Publishers, New York. 200 
pp. $2.95. The counsel and advice 
offered in this little book come from 
aman with more than 30 years’ ex- 
perience in Wall Street. A majority 
of the chapters are reprints of ar- 
ticles published in Barron’s. 


PRIVATE UNITED STATES INVEST- 
MENT IN EUROPE AND THE OVERSEAS 
TERRITORIES. Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 137 pp. $1.25. Par- 
ticulars of the statutory regulations 
and administrative provisions apply- 
ing to such investment, with recom- 
mendations for various measures 
likely to encourage it. 


Pusiic Pouicy. Edited by Carl 
J. Friedrich and J. Kenneth Gal- 
braith. Harvard Graduate School 
of Public Administration, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 412 pp. $5. The 
school’s yearbook, comprising 
papers on anti-trust policy and in- 
dustrial organization, fiscal and 
monetary policy, and legislation and 
political parties. 
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THE THINKING MACHINE 
OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 


...and the big-capacity, fully automatic Friden handles other 
kinds of bank figure-work in a simpler, faster, more accurate 
way than any calculator you have ever seen before. For example: 


@ Average Daily Balances 
@ Account Analysis 
@ Foreign Exchange 


@ Bond Prices, Yields, 
Invoices 


@ Average Daily Float 


February 1955 


@ Amortization 

@ Percentages and Ratios 

@ Federal Reserve Rediscounts 
@ Account Costs 


@ Interest on Notes, 
Mortgages, Small Loans 


Alexander Pope, 

no banker but a poet, 
put his finger on a 
major banking problem 
when he wrote, 

err is human...” 


a banks can’t afford the human 
errors in figure-work that pile up 
overtime ...can’t afford the friction with 
customers human errors cause .. . can’t 
afford to stay with figuring methods that 
involve only tables or adding machines. 


Your answer is the fully automatic 
Friden—which performs more figure- 
work steps without operator decisions 
than any other calculating machine ever 
developed. Call in your nearby Friden 
Man and see this proved! Friden sales, 
instruction, service available throughout 
the U.S. and the world. FRIDEN CALCULAT- 
ING MACHINE CO., INC., San Leandro, Calif. 
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Money doesn’t grow 
on trees... but if 
does grow in 


VISABANK 


It’s easy to see why VISABANK 
makes savings grow ... 

VISABANK’s outstanding beauty 
adds life and color to its surroundings 
and presents a constant invitation to 
save. 

Then too, a visible scale shows at a 
glance the actual amount of money in 
VISABANK, creating an irresistible 
urge to keep saving more. 

Youngsters like to keep their VISA- 
BANKS in sight . .. they know from 
experience, that’s the way to fill them 
—dquick! 

VISABANK works for you 7 days 
a week ... your name is stam in 
gold on the front and your advertis- 
ing message appears on the back. 

VISABANK body is clear plastic 
with top and base either marbleized 
or in your choice of beautiful solid 
colors. 

VISABANKS are self liquidating. 


Sales and advertising helps furnished 
free. 


Please ask for full information. 


PATENTED PLASTICS, INC. 


1010-Z Woodland Avenue 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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BANKING’S ADVERTISERS 


February 1955 


Abbott Coin Counter Company 

Aetna Life Affiliated Companies 

Allied Radio Corporation ....... 

Allison Coupon Company, Ine...... 
American Appraisal Company, The. . 
American Automatic Typewriter Company. . 
American Bridge Company ....... 


American Credit Indemnity Company 
New York 


American Express Company 

American Fletcher National Bank and Trust 
Company 

American Bankers Association .. . 

American Red Cross 


American Steel & Wire Company and Cyclone 
Fence Division 


American Telephone & Telegraph Riser. 
American Trust Company, San Francisco... 


Anglo California National Bank, San Fran- 
Cisco 


Australia and New Zealand Bank Limited... 


Banco Comercial Antioqueno 

Banco de Bogota 

Bank of America N.T. & S.A., San Francisco 
Bank of Montreal 

Bank of New South Wales... 

Bankers Security Life Insurance Society... . 
Barnett National Bank of Jacksonville, The. 
Bennett Productions, Donn 

Brand Names Foundation Incorporated .... 
Burroughs Corporation 


Central National Bank of Cleveland 
Central National Insurance Companies..... 
Central-Penn National Bank .. 


Chase National Bank of the pion of New York, 
The 


Chemical Corn Exchange Bank 
Christmas Club, A Corporation 
Chrysler Corporation (Airtemp Division). . 


Citizens National Trust & Savings Bank of 
Los Angeles 


Cleveland Trust Company .. 

Colorado Insurance Group 

Columbia Steel Company 

Commerce Clearing House, Inc. 

Commerce Trust Company, Kansas City .... 

Censolidated Western Steel Corporation... . 

Continental Bank & Trust Company of Salt 
Lake City ... 


Continental Illinois National Bank & Trust 
Company of Chicago 


Cunneen Company, The 


DeLuxe Check Printers, Inc. 
Delbridge Calculating Systems. 
Detroit Bank, The 

Duplex Plan 


Ebasco Services Incorporated 

Electric Time Company, Inc. . 

Exline, Inc., William .......138, 146, 156, 159 

Federal Life & Casualty Company 

Fifth Third Union Trust Company, The... . 

First Boston Corporation .... 

First National Bank of Arizona 

First National Bank of Chicago, The 

First National Bank in Dallas 

First National Bank of Memphis, The 

First National Bank in St. Louis, The 

First Security Bank of Utah..... 

Ford Motor Company (Tractor & Implement 
Division) 

Foremost Insurance Company 

Fort Worth National Bank... 

Fowler and Associates, Dick 

Friden Calculating Machine Company, Inc... 


Gerrard Steel Strapping Company .......- 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York..... 116 | 


Habib Bank Limited, Pakistan 

Hammermil!l Paper Company 

Hanover Bank, The 

Harris Trust and Savings Bank 

Harter Corporation 

Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Company 
Hygienic Dental Manufacturing Company... 


Indiana National Bank, The 

International Harvester Company......Cover Ill 
Inserting and Mailing Machine Company... 117 
Irving Trust Company . 


Kelly, James 
Kennedy Sinelaire, Inc. 


La Monte & Son, George 

Le Febure Corporation 

Lloyd Thomas Company, The . 
London & Lancashire Group 


Manufacturers Trust Company of New York 125 
Massachusetts Investors Trust 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc 

Metal Products Engineering, 

Metropolitan Oakland Area Committee 

Michigan National Bank 

Mobile Home Agency 

Mosler Safe Company, The 

Marphy Products Company 


National Bank of Detroit 
National Broadcasting Corporation 
Division) 


National Cash Register Company, The..... 
National City Bank of Cleveland, The...... 
National City Bank of New York, The..... 
National Homes Corporation .. 

National Tube Company .... 

New York Terminal Warehouse Co. 

North Branch Chair Company 


Oil Well Supply Company 


Patented Plastics, Imc. .....- 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 


Public National Bank and Trust 
of New York, The 


Company 


Rand McNally & Company 
Rambusch Decorating Company .. 


Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of East- 
man Kodak Company) 62, 63 


Remington Rand, Inc. 
Royal Bank of Canada, The 


St. Louis Terminal Warehouse Company... . 

Salomon Bros. & Hutzler.. 

Scudder, Stevens & Clark Fund, Inc. 

Seattle-First National Bank ° 

Security-First National Bank of Los Angeles 

Seeburg Corporation, J. P........+ ee 

Society for Savings, Cleveland 

Standard Paper Goods Manufacturing Com- 
pany ..- 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company. . 


Union Bank & Trust Company, Los Angeles 
Union Planters National Bank .......+.+-- 
Union Supply Company 

United States Bronze Sign Company, Ine... . 
United States Steel Company ..... 
United States Steel Corporation of New Jersey 
United States Steel Export Company...... 
United States Steel Homes, . 136, 
United States Steel Products Company... .. 
United States Steel Supply Company.... 
United States Treasury ... 

Universal Atlas Cement Company... 


Ime.....- 


Valley National Bank, Phoenix...... 
Watson Manufacturing Company, Inc..... 


York Tabulating Service, Inc. 
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No doubt you do. If this were an ordinary bank vault 
entrance and you saw the door opening or closing, the 
custodian would be in the picture 

But this is no Ordinary installation. It’s the Herring - 
Halls Marvin 5-Star Vault Entrance—the first and only 
bank vault entrance with completely automatic control 

revolutionary improvement, in tune with the 

times does away with the drudgery. of opening and 
closing a massive door, of raising and lowering the 
foot bridge 

The pre ssurg of a dainty fingertip atter working tne 
combination (today, most bank vault custodians are 
women) is all that is needed to start the cycle of auto 
matic: Operation 1) the locking bolts are withdrawn 
(2) the pressure system is released; (3) the door swings 
open not too fast, not too slow, but just right; t) the 
foot bridge 1s lowered slowly, steadily, with no jar 
or slam 

lo close the door, the Operation 1s exactly the same 


reverse 


A typical installation of the Herring « Hall* Marvin 5-Star Vault En- 
trance. Photo taken in the new Gentilly Woods branch of the Louisiana 
Bank & Trust Co., New Orleans. Branch manager Ruhlman presses the 
button that actuates the mechanism of the door. Eugene M. McCarroll, 
executive vice-president of Louisiana Bank & Trust Co., writes: “We 
are entirely satisfied with this equipment and it has been an advantage 
to us in our advertising program.” 


Designed and built only by: 


FEATURES OF THE 
HERRING > HALL > MARVIN 
FIVE-STAR BANK VAULT ENTRANCE 


@ Completely automatic, push-button control of the door 
and foot bridge. 


@ All mechanism completely concealed by. Stainless Steel 
sheathing. 


@ Available in all standard sizes—3'y”, 7”, 10” and larger. 
Door can be controlled manually in event of power failure. 


Safety lock prevents operation of door except by author- 
ized attendant. 


U.S. Design Patent No. 146459. Other patents pending. 


HERRING - HALL - MARVIN SAFE COMPANY 


Builder of the U. S. Silver Storage Vaults at West Point, N. 


Factory and main office at Hamilton, Ohio 


February 1955 


Copyright, 1955, Herring ¢ Hall e Marvin Safe Co. 
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The OUTLOOK 
and Condition of Business 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33) 

tion of old housing is at a pace sufficient to explain 
why vacancies are not increasing notably. From here 
and there come reports of vacancies—in Southern Cali- 
fornia, for example—but it is not widespread. Some 
people close to the Government-guaranteed financing 
of housing have their fingers crossed on the general 
outlook. 

The tremendous volume of FHA and VA starts late 
in 1954 and thus far in 1955 will have dramatic sta- 
tistical effect this year. Even if new starts decline 
sharply, which is unlikely, the total for 1955 is bound 
to be very high. 

The staying power of the construction boom is im- 
portant. What circumstances might cause it to slow 
down? It must be kept in mind that much of the pro- 
jecting of construction figures is based on outlook for 
veterans’ applications for FHA and VA loans. 

Some reports say that 60% of all new houses being 
sold the latter part of 1954 were FHA or VA financed. 
About 10% were said to have been sold with no down- 
payment. By giving houses away, according to this 
authority, a “strong market” is always possible. 

Some lenders in the insurance field are talking about 
being “fully loaned’ by summer, which could mean 
some brakes on the housing boom. 


Automobiles 


The industry is trying to get all possible cars in 
dealers’ hands to meet demand. The idea of stockpiling 
against the possibility of strikes may be a factor. 

Early introduction of drastically changed models 
plus spectacular advertising and promotion have given 
unusual buoyancy to the whole auto picture and the 
effects extend to many related industries. 

So far, sales have been enough to prevent a pile-up 
of cars in dealers’ hands. 

Whether it is significant or not, one hears reports 
of new cars already selling below list price. 


World Affairs 

Favorable economic factors are superimposed on a 
state of world affairs which have been more tranquil 
than for many years past and on the avowed intention 
of Washington to avoid an emergency or a semblance 
thereof, if it can possibly be done. This does not mean 
that the peace applecart may not be upset by a Com- 
munist invasion of Formosa or some other point. The 
official feeling is that such a bridge will have to be 
crossed when we come to it. Meanwhile, there is a 
great deal of deep burning resentment against any pol- 
icy of appeasement toward the brutality of Communism, 
and this may affect national policy eventually. 


At Home 

Holiday business at home was very good, from 2 
to 5% higher than last year, depending on the locality, 
although retail sales for the year 1954, as a whole, 
were a bit smaller. 

Farm cash receipts may be a little lower because of 
large surplusses in major crops, but this decline might 
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be just fractional. Family budgets, it is projected, are ; 
to be about the same as in 1954, but stockholders may — 
look forward to a dividend income more than 10% 
higher than in 1954. Corporate profits could be close 
to $20-billion, compared with $17.8-billion last year. 

The construction industry, one of the mainstays of _ 
the U. S. economy, faces the pleasant prospect of q — 
continuing boom. To everybody’s surprise, last year 
was better than 1953, and 1955 gives every sign of : 
exceeding 1954. 

Housing starts in the year ahead are estimated of. 
ficially at 1.3 million units. Leaders in the industry — 
suggest privately they may do better than that, pro- 
vided the present easy financing arrangements con. 
tinue. There is very little question that they won’t. 

Also to be considered in the over-all construction © 
picture is the great demand for new highways, schools, 
hospitals, airports and the growth of the suburban — 
areas in all cities of the U. S. In last November’s elec- ~ 
tions, many projects were approved by voters in cities & 
and states which will come to fruition this year. It | 


means a steady flow of new bond issues, employment © 


and heavy use of construction materials. -Most of this ~ 
planned expansion is not speculative, but based on the © 
solid foundation of population increase and specific | 
area growth. 


Monetary Policy 


Monetary policy seems to be the thing to watch ag 
a clue to future developments. Slightly tighter credit 
will filter through eventually to the mortgage market : 
and instalment buying. 

There has been concern over too-easy mortgage terms 
although it has sustained building. Little down and 
30 years to pay, it is argued, may encourage too many 
people to get very deeply involved in debt. Any loss 
of income could have a severe effect on new buying 
and on those overloaded with debt. 

The same is true of instalment terms, with up to — 
three years to pay for a new car, two years to pay for | 
major appliances. It ties up a good deal of future in- 
come. At the same time, it keeps production going. 

Monetary policy, thus, is a long-term program—to 
find a balance between stimulating production and em- 
ployment as well as fat payrolls, but preventing the 
over-expansion of credit on which the American econ- 
omy is based. 


Taxes, Too 


Another factor is taxation. Every tax increase means 
less spendable income for consumers and every tax re- 
duction means more money for the butcher, the baker 
and candlestick maker. But on the other hand, it means 
the Government may have less money to hand out for 
contracts of all kinds. 

It boils down to the question: Which dollar is more 
valuable to the American economy, the money in the © 
pocket of the individual consumer or the one in the | 
Treasury of the United States? 

Consumer industries are obviously dependent on the 
dollars in consumers’ pockets, but the average con- 4 
sumers do not purchase airplanes and ocean-going | 
liners. That’s up to corporations and the Government | 
and, in turn, it means steel orders, employment and q 
tax revenues. 

WILLIAM R. KUHNS 
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